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IN  the   populous   and  extenfive    kingdoms  of  chap, 
modern   Europe,    the    revolutions   of  public     JOE- 
affairs  feldom    difturb   the  humble  obfeurity  of  Extent  of' 
private  life ;  but  the  national  tranfa&ions  of  Greece  the  Athe* 
involved  the  intereft  of  every  family,  and  deeply  £ian 
affeded  the  fortune  and  happinefs  of  every  indivi-  in  Sicily 
voi-.  hi.  b  dual. 
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c  tt  A  P.  dual.  Had  the  arms  of  the  Athenians  proved  fuc- 
XXL  cefsful  in  Sicily,  each  citizen  would  have  derived 
from  that  event  an  immediate  acceflion  of  wealth, 
as  well  as  of  power,  and  have  felt  a  proportional 
incr^fe  of  honour  and  fecurity.  But  their  proud 
hopes  perilhed  for  ever  in_the  harbour  of  Syracufe^ 
The  fucceeding  difafters  fhook  to  the  foundation 
the  fabric  of  their  empire,  In  one  rafh  enterprife 
they  loft  their  army,  their  fleet,  the  prudence  of 
their  experienced  generals,  together  with  the  flou- 
rifhing  vigour  of  their  manly  ybuth  '• — Irreparable 
difafters !  which  totally  difqualified  them  to  refift  the 
confederacy  of  Peloponnefus,  reinforced  by  the  re- 
fentment  of  a  new  and  powerful  enemy.  While  a 
Lacedaemonian  army  invefted  their  city,  they  had 
reafon  to  dread  that  a  Syracufan  fleet  fhould  affault 
the  Piraeus ;  that  Athens  mult  finally  yield  to  thefe 
combined  attacks,  and  her  once  profperous  citizens, 
deftroyed  by  the  fword,  or  dragged  into  captivity, 
itQCte  by  their  death  or  dilgrace  fcr  the  cruelties 
which  they  had  recently  inflidked  on  the  wretched 
republics  of  Melos  and  Scione. 

The  news       jj^  dreadful  alternative  of  victory  and  defeat, 

brought  to  ,      .       v  ,  J 

Athens,  renders  it.  little  furprifing  that  the  Athenians  fhould 
oiymp.  i^ye  reje&ed  intelligence,  Which  they  muft  have 
A. C.41  j.  received  with  horror.     The  firft  meiTengers of  fuch 

fad  hews  were  treated  with  contempt ;  but  it  was 

r 

*  Thucyd.  I.  vii.  p.  55  7.  Cicero  goes  farther.  Hie  prnhum, 
©pes  illius  civitatis  vi£ae,  comminutse,  depreflseque  iunt:  in  hoc 
portu,  Athenienfium  nobilitatis,  imperii,  glorise  naufragium  factum 
exiftimatUr.    Cicer.in  Verrem,  v.  37. 
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Jmpoffible  toftg  *  to  with-hold  beKef  from  the  c  H  A  P. 
miferable  fugitives*'  whbfe  fqualid  and  deje&ed  XXI' 
countenances  too  faithfully  attefted  the  public  cala- 
mity. Such  evidence  could  not  be  refofed  j  the 
arrogance  of  incredulity  was  abaihed,  and  the  Mthole 
republic  thrown  into  confternation,  or  feized  with 
defpair*  The  venerable  members  of  the  Areo- 
pagus expreffed  the  majefty  of  filent  forrow ;  but 
the  piercing  cries  of  woe  extended  many  a  mile 
along  the  lofty  walls  which  joined  the  Piraeu^  to  the 
dty;  dnd  the  licentious  populace  raged  with  un- 
bridfed  fury  againft  the  diviners  and  orators,  whofe 
blind  predictions,  and  ambitious  harangues,  had 
promoted  an  expedition  eternally  fatal  to  their 
country  \ 

The  diftrefs  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great  to  Combm*. 
admit  the  comfort  of  fympathy  j  but  had  they  been  Q^e 
capable  of  receivings  they  had  little  reafon    to  againft 
expe£fc,  thaf  melancholy  confolation.     The  tidings  AthfiC* 
fo  affii&ing  to  f hem  gave  unfpeakable*  joy  to  their 
neighbours:   many   feared,  moft  hated,  and   all 
envied  a  people  who  had  long  ufurped  the  do- 
minion of  Greece,     The  Athenian  allies,  or  rather 
fubjefts,  fcattered  over  fo  many  coafts  and  iflands, 

*  The  calamity  was  fo  great  that  the  boldeft  imagination  had 
sever  dared  to  conceive  its  poffibility.  Their  minds  being  thut 
unprepared,      the      Athenians,      fays      Thucydides,      di(believed 

even  thofe  fbldiers  who  efcaped  from  this  melancholy  bnfinefs* 
The   (lories    of  Plutarch  in  Nicia,    of  Athenaeus,  &c.  may   be 
.(afely  rejected  as  fictions,  fince  they  "are  inconfiftent  which  Thucy- 
dides's  narrative. 
f  Thucydid*  UvUi.p«  55  S,  St  feqq.  , 

b  %  prepared 
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f;ttAP;  prepared"  to   aflfert  then*  independence;   the*  Cbrtk 
t  _  jP^     federate?  of  Sparta,  among  whom  the  Syracufansr 
*    juftly  kffumed  the  firft  rank,  were  unfaiisfied  with> 
yi&ory,  and  longed  for  revenge :  even  "thofe  qom~ 
munities,  which  had  hitherto  declined  the  danger 
of  a  doubtful  conteft*  meanly  foEcited  to  become 
parties  in  r a  .way,  likely  to  terminate  .in  the  final 
defbu£tfon  of  Atheite4. 
Ahetted      »  Should  all  the  efforts  of  ftich  a'  powerful  con- 
fentmenT"  federacy *  ftill  prove  infufficient  to  accomplish  the 
•fPerfia.     ruin  of  the   devoted  city,  there  wks  yet  another 
enemy  behind,  from  whofe  ftreiigth  and  anifaofity 
the  Athenians  had  every  thing  to  fear.     The  long, 
and  peaceful  reign  of  Artaxfcrxes*  King  of  Perfia, 
ended  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before-, 
the  Chriftian  aera.     The*  two  following  years  were 
remarkable  for  a  rapid  fucceffion  of  kings,  Xesxes** 
Sogdianus,  Ochus ;  the  laft  of  whom  affumed  the 
name  of  Darius,  to  which  hiftorians  have  added 
the  epithet  of  Nothus,  the  baftard,  to  dtftinguifl* 
this  effeminate  prince   from-  his-  illuftrious  prede- 
ceffpr 5.     The  firft  years'  of  Darius  Nothus  were 
employed  in   confirming  his  difputed    authority,, 
and  in  watching  the  dangerous  intrigues  of  hi# 
numerous   kinfmen  who  afpired  to    the "  throne. 
"When  every  rival  was  removed  that  could  either 
difturb   his    quiet    of    offend  his    fufprcron,    the* 
monarch  funk  into  an  indolent  fecurity,  and  his 
voluptuous  court  Was  governed  by  the  feeble  ad.^ 

4  Tlmpytfc  Lviii.  p.  55$,  &  feqq.     iModor.  1.  xiil.  p.  348* 
s  Diodor.  L«Lp»j£4*     Ctefiat,  Perfic.  e.  xlv;  &  feqj, 
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triiniftration  of  women  -and  eunuchs 6.  But  in  the  o:*t  A  £V> 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Darius  was.  roufed  from  hi&  t  ^^ 
lethafgy  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt  and  Ly dia*  The. 
defe&ion  of  the  latter  threatened  to  tear  from  hia 
dominion  the  "valuable  provinces  of  Afia  Minor.; . 
a  ^onfequence  whfch  he  determined  to  prevent  by 
employing  the  bravery  of  Pharnabazus,  and  -the 
policy  of  the  crafty  Tiffaphernes,  to  govern;  re- 
fpe&iveiy  the  northern  and -fouthern  diitri&s  of 
that  rich  and  fertile  peninfula.  The  abilities  of 
fhefe  generals  not  only  quelled  the  rebellion  in* 
Lydia,4>ut  extended  the  arms  of  their  matter  to- 
wards the  fhoresof  the-j^Egaean,  as  well  a?  of  the 
Hellefpont  and  PtopQiftis $  in  direct  oppoftfion  to 
the  treaty  which  forty  y&vs  before  had  been  ratified 
.between  the  Athenians,  then  in  the  height  of  their 
profperity,  and  the  unwariike  Artaxeiaces.  But 
the  recent  misfortunes  of  that  ambitious  people 
flattered  the  Perfian  commanders  with  the  hope 
of  reftoring  the  whoie^Afiaric  coaft  to  the  Great 
King7,  as  well  as  o£  inflicting  exemplary  punifh* 
ment  oh  the  proud  city*  which  had  refifted  the 
power,  difmembered  the  empire,  and  iarnifhftd  the 
glory  of  Perfia.  :    ^ 

The  terror  of  fuch   a  formidable  combination  TheAtfce- 
might  have  reduced  the  Athenians  to  defpair ;  and  "^ lUie8 
our  furprife  that  this  confequence  fhould  noHmme-  revolt, 
diately  foHow,  will  be  increafed'.by  the:  jfollowing 
jrefle&ion.     Not  to  mejjtion  the  immortal  trophies 

6  £jte&a$,  c,xh#.  .  * 

l  i  1,-   '  i  • » -^   •  » 

1  T^ucydid,  l.viii.  p.  560.  &  Ctefias,  Perfic.  clj.  }   • 
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CHAP,  wifeft  meafures  were  adopted  for  reducing,  it  x$ 
^^ •      pra&ce,     The  grefit  worfc  began,  as  national  re* 
N  formation,  ought  always  to  begin,  by.  regulating 
the    finapcps,    apd  lopping  off  every  branch  of 
Superfluous  expence.     The  clamour  of  turbulejtt 
demagogues  was  filenced;  aged  wifdom  and  ex- 
perience weres  allowed  calmly  to  direct  the  public 
J  council ;  new  levies  were  raifed  ;  the  remainder 

pf  their  fleet  was  equipped  for  (ea  ;*  the  motions  of 
the  colonies  and  tributary  ftates  were  watched  with 
an  anxious  fplicitude,  and  every  proper  expedient 
.wasv  employed  th«(t  might  appeafe  their  animofity, 
or  render  \\  impotent0.  Yet  thefe  meafures, 
wife  m  and  vigorous  as  ,  they  were,  could  not, 
prqbably,  foye  ftjfpended  the  fall  of  Athens,  had 
fiot .  fever^l  concurring,  caufes  facilitated  their  ope* 
ration.  The  weak,  dilatory,  and  ineffe&ual  prc>* 
peedir^gs  of  the  Spartan  confederacy;  the,  tenir 
porifing,  equivocal,  and  capricious  conduft  qf -the 
Persian  governors  j  above  all,  the  int^igu^s .  apd 
enterprifing  gejiius  of  Alcibia^es,  wl\p,  after  in- 
solving  his  country  in,  inextricable  calamities, 
finally  undertook  kp  defence,  and  retarded,  though 
Jie  poi}ld  not  prevent,  its.  deftiny.  .  ^    :      : 

fTht  Pelo-  .  fe  the  year  following  the  unfortunate  expediuoq 
ponnefi-  into  Sicily,  the  Spartans  prepared  a., fleet  of  ,a# 
£^ng  hunflred  fail,  pf  which  twenty-five  gallies  were 
prepare  to  furniflied  by  their  own  fea-ports;  twenty-five  by 
^^^  theThebansj  fifteen  by  the .  Corinthians ;  and  the 
ftapend:      jemainder  by   Locris, .  ^hpcip,  Megara,  and  the 

«ndesof 

9  TTweydw.  Lyik.  p»^59»    Diodor. I xiii.  p. 349. 
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taaritime    cities  on  the   coaft    of  Peloponhefus.  CHAP. 
This  armament  was  deftincd  to  encourage  and  fup-  ^  X*1*  ^ 
port  the  revolt-  of  the  Afiatpcifubje&s  of  the  Athe-  oiymp.  * 
niaiis,     The.ifland6  of  Chios  and  Lefbos,;  as  well  *«*•*• 
as.  the  city  Erythrae  on  the  continent,  folicited  the  ;   " 

Spartans  to  join  them  with  their  naval  force.  Their 
requeft  was:  enforced  by  Tiffaphernes,  who  pro- 
mifed  to  pay  the  failors,  and  to  vi&ual  the  fhips. 
At  the  fame-time,  an  ambaffattar  from  Cyzicus,  a' 
populous  town  fituate  on  an  ifland  of  the  Fropon- 
tis,  entreated  the  Lacedasrhonian  armament  to  fail 
to  the  fafe  and  capacious  harbours  which  had  long 
formed  the  wealth  and  the  ornament  of  that  city, 
and  to  expel  the  Athenian  garrifons,  to  which  the 
Cyzicenes  and  their  neighbours  relu&antly  fub- 
mitted/  The  Perfian  Phariiabazus  feconded  their 
propofal ;  Coffered  the  fame  conditions  with  Tifla- 
phernes ;  and  fo  little  harmony  fubfifted  between 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Great  King^  that  each  urged 
his  particular  demand,  with  a  total  unconcern  about 
the  important  interefts  of  their  common  niafter zo. 
The  Lacedaemonians  held  many  confutations  Dilatory 
►among  themfelves,  and  with  their. allies;  hefitated,  ^eafures 
deliberated,  refolved,  and  changed*  their  refolu-  federate&T 
tion;  arid  at  length  were  perfu&ded  by  Alcibiades 
to  prefer- -the  overture  of  Tiffaphernes  arid  the 
Ioniaris  to  that  of  the  HeUefpontines  and  Pharna- 

The  delay  occafioned  by  this  deliberation  was  The  Athe- 
the  pitocipal,  but  riot  the  only  caufe,  which  hin-  riansdif- 

*  •  cover  and 

<°  fhucydid.  p.  j6j  &  jfa# 
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CHAP,  dered  the  allies  from  a&ing  expediiioufly,  at  a 
J[^  time  when  expedition  was  of  the  utmoft  import- 
defeat  the  ance.  A  variety  of  private  views  diverted  them 
defigna  of  foxn  the  general  aim  of  the  confederacy ;  and  the 
thiansand  feafon  had  far  advanced  before  the  Corinthians, 
the  Chi-  diftinguiihed  as  they  were  by  excefs  of  antipathy 
oiymp.  to  Athens,  were  prepared  to  fail.  They  determine 
xcii.  i.  ed,  from  pride  perhaps,  as  well  as  fuperflition, 
A.  c.  4x6.  tQ  ceie5rate  "^  before  leaving  their  harbours,  the 

Ifthmian  games,  confecrated  to  Neptune,  the  third 
of  the  Grecian  feftivals  in  point  of  dignity  and 
fplendour.  From  this  ceremony  the  Athenians, 
though  enemies,  were  not  excluded  by  the  Co- 
rinthian magiftrates ;  nor  did  they  exclude  them- 
felves,  though  oppreffed  by  the  weight  of  paft 
misfortunes,  and  totally  occupied  by  the  thoughts 
of  providing  againft  future  evils.  While  their  re- 
presentatives fhared  the  amufements  of  this  facred 
fpe&acle,  they  negle&ed  not  the  commiflion  re* 
commended  by  their  country.  They  fecretly  in* 
formed  themfelves  of  the  plan  and  particular  or- 
cumftances  of  the  intended  revolt,  and  learned  the 
precife  time  fixed  for  the  department  of  the  Corin- 
thian fleet*  In  confequence  of  this  important*  in- 
telligence, the  Athenians  anticipated  the  defigns  of 
the  rebels  of  Chios,  and  carried  off  feven  {hips  as 
pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The  fquadron  which  re- 
turned from  this  ufeful  enterprife,  intercepted  ths 

"  "  tt^tv  rx  I<r0/iiB  Stfograerwi."     The  fcholiaft  jaffty  ©bferres 
'    the  force  of  the  «  Jta"  «  thoroughly,  completely,"  u  e.  until  they 
had  celebrated  the  games,  the  complete  number  of  days,  appointed 
by  antiquity.    Vid.  JB.  Fort,  id.  loc.  p.  563. 
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Corinthians  as  they  failed   through  the  Saronic  chap. 
gulph ;  and  having  attacked  and  conquered  them,     **L 
purfued  and  blocked  them  up  in  their  harbours  ". 

Meanwhile  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  fent  to  SuccefcM 
the  Ionian  coaft  fuch  fquadrons  as  were  fucceffively  ?***" 
ready  for  fea,  under  the  condu&  of  Alcibiades,  the  con- 
Chalcideus,  and  Aflyochus.    The  firft  of  thefe  ferrate* 
commanders  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Chios,  which  was 
diftra&ed  by  contending  fa&ions*     The  Athenian 
partifans  were  furprifed,  and  compelled  to  fubmit ; 
and   the  city,  which   poflefled  forty  gailies,  and 
yielded  in  wealth  and  populoufnefs  to  none  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  became  an  acceffion  to  the 
Peloponnefian  confederacy.     The  ftrong  and  rich 
town  of  Miletus  followed  the  example :  Erythrea 
and  Clazomene  furrendered  to  Chalcideus ;  feveral 
places   of  lefs  note    were    conquered    by  Afly- 
ochus. 

When  the  Athenians  received  the  unwelcome  Battle  of 
intelligence  of  thefe  events,  they  voted  the  expen*  M^08* 
diture  of  a  thoufand  talents,  which,  in  more  prof*  *<&  a/ 
perous  times,  they  had  depofited  in  the  citadel,  A.C.  412. 
under  the  fanftion  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate  and 
people,  to  referve  it  for  an  occafion  of  the  utmoft 
danger.    This  feafonable  fuppl  y  enabled  them  to 
increafe  the  fleet,  which  failed,  under  Fhrynichus 
and  other  leaders,  to  the  ifle  of  Lefbos.    Having 
fecured  the  fidelity  of  the  Lefbians,  who  were  ripe 
for  rebellion,  they  endeavoured  to  recover  their 
authority  in  Miletus,  anciently  regarded  as  the 

,a  Tfoicydid.  p*  564. 
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CHAP,  capital  of  the  Ionic  coaft.     A  bloody  battle  was* 
XXI#     fought  before  the  walls  of  that  place,  between  die 
Athenians  and  Argives  on  one  fide,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians,  affifted  by  the  troops  of  Tifiaphernes 
and  the  revolted  Milefians,   on  the  other.     The 
Athenian  bravery  defeated,  on  this  occafion,  the 
fuperior  numbers  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians  to 
whom    they,  were    oppofed;    but    their    Argive 
auxiliaries  were  repulfed  by  the  gallant  citizens  of 
Miletus :  fo  that  in  both  parts  of  the  engagement, 
the  Ionic  race,   commonly  deemed  the  lefs  war-t 
like,  prevailed  over  their  Dorian  rivals  and  ehe» 
mies.      Elated    with     the   joy    of   vi&ory,     the 
Athenians  prepared  to  afTault  the  town,  when  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  fleet  of  fifty* 
five  fail,  which  advanced  in  two  divifions, .  the  one 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  Hermocrates^   the  . 
other  by  Theramenes  the  Spartan. .    Phrynichus 
prudently  confidered,  that  his  own  ftxength  only 
amounted   to  forty-eight  gallies,  and  refufed  to 
commit  the  laft  hope  of  the  republic  to  the  danger 
of  an  unequal  combat.     His  firmnef?  defpifed  the 
clamours  of  the  Athenian  failors,  who  infulted  139 
under  the  name  of  cowardice,  the  caution  pf  their 
The  Athe-  admiral ;   and  he  calmly  retired  with .  his  whole 
nian  fleet    force  to  the  ifle  of  Samos,  where  the  popular,  fac-f 
retires.    ^  ^^  having  lately  treated  the  nobles  with;  Shocking 

;  -      . 

-  '*  Like.  Fabiua,  r 

"  Non  ponebat  enira  rumores  ante  falutem.,, 

Eknius  apud  C& 

which   Thucydides   exprefies  more  pithily,  «  uli  vort  ru  qu<tx?* 
oyu&t  if  J*$  <x,\ofus  &axiyjy«w<7£fy>"  p.  574, 

•  injuftic^ 
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Jnjuftice  and  cruelty,  too  frequent  in  Greciah-de-  chap, 
mocraeies,  were  ready  to  receive  with  open  arms      xxl 
the  patrons  of  that  fierce  and  licentious  form  of      ~v 
government. 

The  retreat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  acknowledged  j^e  Athe- 
the  naval,  fuperiority  of  the  enemy ;  a  fuperiority  nian  affiurs 
which  tf as  alone  fufficient  either  to  acquire  or  to  J?S^ 
maintain  the  fubmiffion  of  the  neighbouring  coafts  biades. 
and  iflands.     In  other  refpe&s  too,  the  Pelopon- 
nefians    enjoyed    the    molt    decifive    advantages. 
Their  gallies  were  vi&ualled,  their  fbldiers  were 
paid  by  Tiflaphernes,  and  they  daily  expe&ed  a  re* 
inforcement  of  an  hundred   and  fifty  Phoenician 
ihips,  'which,  it  was  faid,  had  already  reached  Af- 
pendus,  a  fea  port  of  Pamphylia.     But,  in  this  dan- 
gerous crifis,  fortune  feemed  to  refped  die  declin- 
ing age  of  Athens,  and,  by  a  train  of  accidents, 
lingular  and  almoft  incredible,  enabled  Akibiades* 
fo  long  the  misfortune  and  the  fcourge,  to  become 
the  defence  and  the  faviour,  of  *his  country. 

During  his  long  refidence  in  Sparta,  Akibiades  HU  In- 1 
aflfumed  the  outward  gravity  of  deportment,  and  ^^^ 
conformed  himfelf  to  the  fpare  diet,  and  laborious 
exercises,  which  prevailed  in  that  auftere  republic ; 
but  his  chara&er  and  his  principles  remained  as 
licentious  as  ever.  His  intrigue  with  Timea,  the 
fpotffe  of  King  Agis,  was  discovered  by  an  excefs 
of  female  levity.  The  Queen,  vain,  of  the  attach- 
ment of  fo  celebrated  a  chara&er,  familiarly  gave 
the  name  of  Akibiades  to  her  fon  Leotychides ;  a 
name  which,  iirft  confined  to  the  privacy  of  her 

female 
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CHAP,  female  companions,  was  foon  fpread  abroad  in  the 
X2g[>  world.  Alcibiades  puniihed  her  folly  by  a  moft 
mortifying  but  well-merited  declaration)  boafting 
that  he  had  foliated  her  favours  from  no  other  mo* 
tire  but  that  he  might  indulge  the  ambitious  defire 
of  giving  a  king  to  Sparta*  The  offence  itfelf,  and 
the  {hamelefs  avowal,  ftill  more  provoking  than  the 
offence,  excited  the  keeneft  refentment  in  the  breaft 
of  the  injured  hufband u.  The  magiftrates  and  ge- 
nerals  of  Sparta,  jealous  of  the  fame,  and  envious  of 
the  merit  of  a  ftranger,  readily  fympathifed  with  the 
misfortunes,  and  encouraged  the  revenge  of  Agis  y 
and,  as  the  horrid  pra&ice  of  affaffination  ftill  dif» 
graced  the  manners  of  Greece,  ordfers  were  fent  to- 
Aftyochus,  who  commanded  in  chief  the  Pelopibn- 
necian  forces  in  Afia,  fecretly  to  deftroy  Alcibiades, 
whpfe  power  defied  thofe  laws  which  in  every 
Grecian  republic  condemned  adulterers  to  death ,s. 
But  the  a£ttve  and  fubtle  Athenian  had  fecured 
too  faithful  domeftic  intelligence  in  the  principal 
families  of  Sparta  to  become  the  vidim  of  this  exe- 
crable defign.  With  his  ufual  addrefs  he  eluded  all 
the fnares  of  Aftyochus:  his  fafety,  however,  re- 
quired perpetual  vigilance  and  caution,  and  he  de* 
termined  to  efcape  from  a  fituation,  which  fubje&ed 
him  to  fuch  irkfome  constraint. 
His  con-  Publicly  bamflted  from  Athens,  fecretly  perfe- 
wkhTif-    cutec*  ^y  Sparta,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  friendfhip 

&phernei. 

>4  Plutarch,  u.  49*  in  Alcibiad. 

;        *5  Lyfias  in  defence  of  £uphiktus,  icc.p.  419, 

of 
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of  Tiflaphernes,  who  admired  his  accomplishments,  CHAP, 
and  refpe&ed  his  abilities,  which,  though  far  fupe-  ,  ^^ 
rior  in  degree,  were  fimilar  in  kind  to  his  own. 
Tiflaphernes  was  of  a  temper  the  more  readily  to 
ferve  a  friend*  in  proportion  as  he  lefs  needed  his 
fervices.     Alcihiades,  therefore,  carefully  concealed 
from  him  the  dangerous  refentment  of  the  Spar- 
tans.   In  the  felfifh  bread  of  the  Perfian  no  at- 
tachment could  be  durable  unlefs  founded  on  in- 
tereil ;  and  Akibiades,  who  had  deeply  ftudied  his 
chara&er,  began  to  flatter  his  avarice,  that  he 
might  enfure  his  protection.     He  informed  him,, 
that    by    allowing    the    Peloponnefian    failors    a 
drachma,  or  feven-pence  fterling,  of  daily  pay,  he 
treated  them  with  an  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous 
liberality:  that  the  pay  given  by  the  Athenians, 
even  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times,  amounted  only 
to  three  oboli ;  which  proceeded,  not  from  a  dif~ 
inclination  to  reward  the  fkill  and  valqur  of  their 
feamen,  but  from  an  experience,  that  if  they  receiv- 
ed more  than  half  a  drachma  each  day,  the  fuper- 
fluity  would  be  fquandered  in  fuch  profligate  plea- 
sures as  enfeebled  and  corrupted  their  minds  and 
bodies,  and  rendered  them  equally  incapable  of  ex- 
ertion and  of  difcipline.     Should  the  failors  prove 
diffatisfied  with  this  equitable  redudion,  the  Grecian 
chara&er  afforded  an  eafy  expedient  for  filencing 
their  licentious  clamours*    It  would  be  fufficient  to 
bribe  the  naval  commanders  and  a  few  mercenary 
orators,  and  the  carelefs  and  improvident  feagien 
would  fubmit,  without  fufpicion,  the  rate  of  their 
pay,  as  well  as  every  other  concern,  to  the  influence 
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Perfuadea 
him  to  di- 
minilh  his 
fubfidies 
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Alienates 
him  from 
the  inte- 
reftof 
Sparta. 


and  authority  of  thofe  who  were  accuffiomed  it) 
govern  them l6. 

Tiflaphernes  heard  this  advice  with  the  attention: 
of  an  avaricious  man  to  every  propofal  for  faving 
his  money ;  and  fo  true  a  judgment  had  Alcibiades" 
formed  of  the  Greeks,  that  Hermocrates  the  Syra- 
cufan  was  the  only  officer  who  difdained  meanly 
and  pprfidioufly,  to  betray  the  intereft  of  the  men 
under  his  command ;  yet,  through  the  influence  of 
his  colleagues,  the  plan  of  oeconomy  was  univer- 
fally  adopted,  and  on  a  future  occafion,  TifTa- 
phernes  boafted  that  Hermocrates,  though  more 
coy,  was  not  lefs  corruptible  than  others,  and  that 
the  oniy  reafon  for  which  he  undertook. the  patron- 
age of  the  failors,  was  to  compel  a.reluctant  compli- 
ance with  his  own  exorbitant  demands;  This* 
reproach  illuflrates  the  opinion  entertained  by 
foreign  nations  of  Grecian  virtue;  but  it  is  pro-* 
bably  an  afperfion  on  the  fume  o£  the  iUuftriou* 
Syrac*ifan. 

The  intrigues  of  Alcibiades  had  fowri  jealoufy 
and  diftruft  in  the  Peloponnefiaa:  fleet  ^:they  had 
alienated  the  minds,  of  the  troops. both  from  Tif- 
faphemes  and  their  commandet&:.  the  Ffenfian  was 
ready  to  forfake  ithofe  whom* he.  had  learned  to 
defpife ;  and  Alcibiades  profited. of 'this  drfpofition 
to  lnfin\i&t^  that  the  alliance  of  the  Lacedaemonians* 
Was  equally-  .e^penfive.  and  inconvenient  for  the? 
GjKfet  Kisg.  and  .his  J((putenants.  '"  That  thefe 
haughty  republics  were  accuftomed  to  take  arms 


16  Thucydid.  ^584,  ^  fe^g. 
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to  defend  the  liberties  of  Greece,  a  defign  totally  chap. 
inconfiftent  with  the  views  of  the  Perfian  court.  If  X*1- 
the  Afiatic  Greeks  and  iflanders  afpired  at  independ- 
ence, and  hoped  to  deliver  themfelves  from  Athe- 
nian governors  and  garrifons,  without  fubmitting 
to  pay  tribute  to  Perfia,  they  ought  to  carry  on  the 
war  at  their  own  expence,  fince  they  would  alone 
reap  the  benefit  of  its  fuccefs.  But,  if  Tiflaphernes 
purpofed  to  recover  the  ancient  poffeffions  of  his 
mafter,  he  muft  beware  of  giving  a  decided  fupe- 
riprhy  to  either  party,  efpecially  to  the  warlike 
Spartans.  By  an  attention  to  preferve  the  balance 
even,  between  the  hoftile  republics,  he  would  force 
them  to  exhauft  each  other.  Amidft  their  domeftid 
contefts  an  opportunity  would  foon  arrive,  when 
Darius,  without  danger  or  expence,  might  crufli 
both,  and  vindicate  his  juft  hereditary  claim  to  the 
dominion  of  all  Afia." 

Thefe  artful  reprefentations  produced  almoft  an  Alclbia- 
open  breach  between  Tiflaphernes  and  his  confe-  de?  °* 

r  r   ^  order  to 

derates.     The  advantage,  which  Athens  would  de-  pave  the 
rive  from  this  rupture,  might  have  paved  the  way  J?*  ** 
for  Alcibiades  to  return  to  his  country :  but  he  to  Athens, 
dreaded  to  encounter  that  popular  fury,  whofe  ef-  confp^8 
feds  he  had  fatally  experienced,  and  whofe  mad  re-  aen*> 
fentment  no  degree  of  merit  could  appeafe;   he  cncT* 
therefore  applied  fecretly  to  Pifander,  Theramenes, 
and  other  perfons  of  diftin&on  in  the  Athenian 
camp.     To  them  he  deplored  the  defperate  ftate 
of  public  affairs',  expatiated  on  his  own  credit  with 
Tiflaphernes,  and  infinuated  that  it  might  be  yet 
poffible  to  prevent  the  Phoenician  fleet  at  Afpeii* 
vol.  in.  c  dus 
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c  HA  P.  dus  from  failing  to  aflift  the  enemy.     Aflltm 

gradually  more  boldnefs,  as  be  perceived  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  intrigues,  he  finally  declared  that  the 
Athenians  might  obtain  not  merely  the  neutrality, 
but  perhaps  the  affiftance  of  Artaxerxes,  fliould 
they  confent  to  abotifti  their  turbulent  democracy, 
fo  odious  to  the  Perfians,  and  entruft  the  admkii* 
fixation  of  government  to  men  worthy  to  negociate 
with  fo  mighty  a  monarch. 
A  fimllar  When  the  illuftrious  exile  propofed  this  meafure, 
fe&g*       it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the 

hrtth  in 

the  chy  fecret  cabals  which  had  been  already  formed,  both 
and  in  the  in  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  for  executing  the  de» 
camp*  fign  which  he  fuggefted.  The  misfortunes,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  giddy  infolence  of  the  multitude,  had 
thrown  the  principal  authority  into  the  hands  of 
the  noble  and  wealthy,  who,'  corrupted  by  the 
fweets  of  temporary  power,  were  defiroua  of  ren- 
dering it  perpetual*  Many  prompted  by  ambition, 
feveral  moved  by  inconftancy,  a  few  dire&ed  by  a 
jufl  fenfe  of  the  incurable  defe&s  of  democracy, 
were  prepared  td  encounter  every  danger,  that  they 
might  overturn  the  eftablifhed  confutation.  In  the 
third  and  raoft  honourable  clafs  was  Antiphon,  a 
man  of  an  exalted  character,  and  endowed  with 
extraordinary  talents.  The  irrefiftible  energy  of 
his  eloquence  was  fufpe&ed  by  the  people.  He 
appeared  not  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  or  in  the  af- 
-  fembly ;  but  his  artful  and  elaborate  compofitions 
often  fared  the  lives  of  his  friends.  He  was  the  in- 
.  vifible  agent  who  governed  all  the  motions  of  the 
confpiracy  j  and  when  compelled,  after  the  ruin  of 

his 
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his  party,  to  Hand  trial  for  his  life,  he  difcovered  chap. 
powers  of  mind  that  aftonifhed  the  mod  difcerning     ^P* 
of  his  contemporaries17.    Pifander,  Theramenes, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  ajiftocratical  party^ 
warmly  approved  the  views  of  Alcibiades.    The 
Athenian  foldiers  likewife,  though  they  detefted 
the  impiety,  admired  the  valour,  of  the  illuftrious 
exile,  and  longe4  to  fee  him  reftored  to  the  fervice 
of  his  country.     All  ranks  lamented  the  dangerous 
fituatibn  of  Athens;    many  thought    that    their 
affairs  mud  become  defperate,  fliould  Tiffaphernes 
command  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  co-operate  with 
that  of  Peloponnefus ;  and  many  rejoiced  in  the 
profped  of  a  Perfian  alliance,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  would  enter  at  once  into  the  pay  of  that 
wealthy  fatrap l8.  . 


17  Thucydid*  L  viS.  p.  600.  A  few  lines  above,  Thucydidet 
defcribes  die  character  of  Antiphon  with  expreffive  energy: 
«9*g  AQrpcuvf  rta  xaff  iovurov  ogtrp  rt  uhvos  vrfgoft  kou  xfwnros  »3i//*u- 
Qmcu  yEJo/A&iofe  kou  »  y*x*,  curon  M  An  Athenian,  in  virtue  tie* 
cond  to  no  man  then  living,  endowed  with  the  greateft  vigour  of 
thought,  and  the  greateft  power  of  exprefiion."  Plutarch  in  the 
very  inaccurate  and  imperfect  work,  indded,  The  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators,  tells  us,  that  Antiphon  was  the  firft  who  wrote  in* 
fiitudons  of  oratory ;  and  that  his  pleadings  were  the  moft  ancient 
that  had  come  down  to  pofterity.  Among  the  fifteen '  fpeeehes 
afcribed  to  him,  I  think  there  are  three  that  do  not  invalidate  the 
high  commendation  of  Thucydides. 

18  What  influence  this  confideration  muft  have  had,  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  Information  of  Andoddes,  Orat.  iii.  who  (ay*> 
that  in  the  courfe  of  this  war  the  Spartans  received,  from  their 
Perfian  allies,  fubfidies  to  the  amount,  of  five  thoufand  talents,  about 
a  million  fteriing.    This  fum  is  prodigious,  conndering  the  value  of 

money  in  that  age.  | 

i 
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CHAP.  One  man,  the  perfonal  enemy  of  Alcibiades,' 
i_3v-^  alone  oppofed  the  general  current.  But  this  man 
Fhiyni-  was  Phrynichus,  whofe  prudent  firmnefs  as  a  com- 
^        mander  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  remark. 

counter-  J 

plots  Ai-  The  courage  with  which  he  encountered  dangers 
cibiadet.  many  have  equalled,  but  none  ever  furpaffed  the 
bbldnefs  with  which  he  extrkated  himfelf  from  diffi- 
culties. When  he  perceived  that  his  colleagues 
were  deaf  to  every  objeftion  againft  recalling  the 
friend  of  Tiffaphernes,  he  fecretly  informed  the 
Spartan  admiral  Aftyochus,  of  the  intrigues  which 
were  carrying  on  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  coun- 
try. Daring  as  this  treachery  was,  Phrynichus 
addreffed  a  traitor  not  lefs  perfidious  than  himfelf. 
Aftyochus  was  become  the  penfioner  and  crea- 
ture of  Tiffaphernes,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  intelligence.  The  Perfian  again  communicat- 
ed it.  to  his  favourite  Alcibiades,  who  complained 
m  ftrong  terms  to  the  Athenians  erf  the  bafenefs 
and  villany  of  Phrynichus.  The  latter  excul- 
pated himfelf  with  confummate  addrefs ;  but,  as 
the  return  of  Alcibiades  might  prove  fatal  to  his 
fafety,  he  ventured,  a  fecond  time,  to  write  to 
y  Aftyochus,  gently  reproaching  him  with  his  breach 
ef  confidence,  and  explaining  by  what  means  he 
might  furprife  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos ; 
an  exploit  that  muft  for  ever  eftablifh  his  fame  and 
fortune.  Aftyochus  again  betrayed  the  fecret  to 
Tiffaphernes  and  Alcibiades ;  but  before  their  let- 
ters could  be  conveyed  to  the  Athenian  camp, 
Phrynichus,  who,  by  fome  unknown  channel,  was 

informed 
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Informed  of  this  new  treachery,  anticipated  the  chap, 
dangerous  difcovery,  by  apprifing  the  Athenians  X*** 
of  the  enemy's  defign  to  furprife  their  fleet.  They 
had  Scarcely  employed  the  proper  means  to  fruf- 
trate  that  purpofe,  when  meffengers  came. from 
Alcibiades  to  announce  the  horrid  perfidy  of  a 
wretch  who  had  bafely  facrificed  to  private  refent- 
raent  the  laft  hope  of  his  country.  But  the  met 
fengers  arrived  too  late ;  the  prior,  information  of 
Phrynichus  as  well  as  the  bold  and  iingular  wick* 
ednefs  of  his  defign,  which  no  common  d^pee  of 
evidence  was  thought  fufficient  to  prove,  were  fuf- 
tained  as  arguments  for  his  exculpation;  and  it 
was  believed  that  Alcibiades  had  made  ufe.of  a 
ftratagem  moil  infamous  in  itfelf,  but  not  unex- 
ampled among  the  Greeks,  for  deftroying  a  man 
Whom  .he  detefted 19. 

The  oppofation   of  Phrynichus,   though  it  re^  Progrefe 
tarded  the  fuccefs  of  Alcibiades,  prevented  not  the  °f.thecon- 
meafures  of  Pifander  and  his  affociates  for  abolilh-  againftW 
ing  the  democracy.     The  foldiers  at  Samos  were  demoo** 
induced,  by  the  ceafons  above  mentioned,  to  ac-  venJLnt. 
quiefce  in  the  refolution  of  their  -generals.     But  a 
more  difficult  tafk  remained ;  to  deprive  the  people   . 
of  Athens, of  their  liberty,  which,  fince  the  expul* 
iion  of  the  family  of  Pififtratus,  they  had  enjoyed 
an  hundred  years*     Pifander  headed  the  deputa- 
tion which  was  fent  from  the  camp  to  the  city  to 
effeGt  this  important  revolution.     He  acquainted 
the  extraordinary  afiembly,  fummoned  on  that  <x> 

**  Thucydid.  p.  587— - 590. 

C  3  cafioa 
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CHAP,  cafion  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  with  the  meafurea 
^TC**     which  had  been  adopted  by  their  foldiers  and  fellow- 
citizens  at  Samos.    The  compaft  band20  of  con- 
fpirators  warmly  approved  the  example ;  but  loud 
murmurs  of  difcontent  refounded  in  different  quar- 
ters of  that  fpacious  theatre.     Pifander  a&ed  the 
reafon  of  this  difapprobation.     "Had  his   oppo- 
nents any  thing  better  to  propofe  ?  If  they  had,  let 
them  come  forward  and  explain  the  grounds  of 
their  diflent :  but,  above  all,  Jet  them  explain  how 
they  could  fave  themfelves,  their  families,  and  their 
country,  unlefs  they  complied  with  the  demand  of 
Tiffaphernes.     The  imperious  voice  of  neceffity 
was  fuperior  to  law ;  and  when  the  a&ual  danger 
had'  ceafed,  they  might  re-eftablifh  their  ancient 
conftkution."     The  opponents  of  Pifander   were 
unable  or  afraid  to  reply :  and  the  affembly  paffed 
a  decree,  inverting  ten  ambafladors  with  full  powers 
to  treat  with  the  Perfian  fatrap. 
Negoda^-        Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet 
^^     on  the  coaft  of  Alia,  the  Spartan  commanders  had 
pheme*.      concluded,  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  a  treaty 
°fop»      with  Tiffaphernes  ;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
A*c»4i*.  the  fubfidies  fhould  be  regularly  paid  by  the  king 
of  Perfia,  and  that  the  Peloponnefian  forces  fhould 
employ  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  recover,  for 


10  Or  rather  bands*  according  to  Tfcucydtdea*  PMaoder 
was  at  pains  to  gain  over  to  his  views  to$  fyw^ona.^  aWtf 
trtyXwm  v^ori^of  iv  ry  iroXu  nam  ht*  &xcuj  xou  o^x<u?  U  1^e  ^ac" 
tu)OB  fir  juntos  already  formed  in  Athene  with  a  tiew  to  throft 
themfelves  into  the  feats  of  judicature  and  the  great  offices  of  itate." 
Thucydid.  p.593. 

that 
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that  monarch,  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors,  c HA  K 
which  had  been  long  unjuftly  ufurped,  and  cruelly 
iafulted,  by  the  Athenians.  This  treaty  feemed  fo 
honourable  to  the  <?reat  King,  that  his  lieutenant 
could  not  venture  openly  to  infringe  it.  It  is  pof- 
fible,  that,  in  the  interval  between  his  intrigues  with 
Alcibiades,  and  die  arrival  of  the  Athenian  am- 
bafladors  at  Magnefia,  the  place  of  his  ufual  refi- 
dence,  Tiffaphernes  might  receive  frefh  inftruc- 
tions  from  his  court  to  make  good  his  agreement 
with  the  Spartans.  Perhaps  the  crafty  fatrap  ne- 
ver entertained  any  ferious  thoughts  of  an  alliance  ' 
with  the  Athenians,  although  he  fufficiently  relifhed 
the  advice  given  him  by  Alcibiades  to  weaken  both 
parties.  But  whatever  motive  determined  him, 
.  it  is  certain  that  he  fhewed  a  disinclination  to 
enter  into  any  negociation  with  the  -Athenian  am- 
bafladors.  Alarmed  at  the  decay  of  his  influence 
with  the  Perfians,  on  which  he  had  built  the  flat- 
teribg  hopes  of  returning  to  his  country,  Alcibiades 
employed  all  the  refources  of  his  genius  to  conceal 
his  difgrace*  By  felicitations,  entreaties,  and  the  Artifices 
meaneft  compliances,  he  obtained  an  audience  for  ?f  £JC1* 
his  fellow-citizens.  As  the  agent  of  Tiffaphernes,  he 
then  propofed  the  conditions  on" which  they  might 
obtain  the  friend&ip  of  the  Great  King.  Several 
demands  were  made,  demands  moft  difgraceful  to 
the  name  of  Athens :  to  all  of  which  the  ambaffa- 
dors  fubmitted.  They  even  agreed  to  furrender 
the  whole  coaft  of  Ionia  to  its  ancient  fovereign. 
But  when  the  artful  Athenian  (fearful  left  they 
fl)Ould?  oi>  ?tny  terms,  accept  the  treaty  which  Ttf- 

c  4  faphernei 
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CHAP,  faphernes  was  refolved  on  no  term6  to  grant)  de- 
t  XXIm  .  manded  that  the  Perfian  fleets  fliould  be  allowed 
to  fail  undifturbed  in  the  Grecian  feas,  the  ana- 
baffadors,  well  knowing  that  fhould  this  condition 
be  complied  with,  no  compact  could  hinder  Greece 
from  becoming  a  province  of  Perfia,  exprefied 
their  indignation  in  very  unguarded  language,  and 
left  the  affembly  in  difguft.  This  imprudence  en- 
abled Alcibiades  to  affirm,  with  fome  appearance 
of  truth,  that  their  own  anger  and  obftinacy,  not 
the  relu&ance  of  Tiflaphernes,  had  obftru&ed  the 
negociation;  which  was  precifely  the  refult  and 
iffue  moil  favourable  to  his  views  2\ 
Tt  •■  His  artifices  fucceeded,  but  were  not  attended 

democracy  with  the  confequences  expefted  from  them.     The 
^j"1111116^  Athenians,  both  in  the  camp  and  city,  perceived, 
xciL  2.        by  this  tranfa&ion,  that  his  credit  with  the  Perfians 
A.c.411.    Was  lefs  than  he  reprefented  it;  and  the  ariftocnu 
tical  faftion  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  whbfe 
reftlefs  ambition  rendered  him  a  dangerous  affoi. 
date.     They  perfifted  however,  with  great  a&i- 
'"*  vity,  in  executing  their  purpofe;  of  which  Phry. 
:  nichus3  who  had  oppofed  them  only  from  hatred 
of  Alcibiades,  became  an  a&ive  abettor.     When 
perfuafion  was  ineffectual,  they  had  recourfe  to 
violence.    ■  Androcles,   Hyperbolus2*,   and  other 

licentious 

*■  Thucydid.  l.viii.p.593. 

.'*  Thucydides  paints  his  character  in  few  words:  'Ytti^CoXo* 
te  T*y«  AQmcuvh  /*o;tO>)£ov  wfyvw  ft>r£«x*a^»o>  «  ha.  Swaptuq  xou 
a^ujfjMroq  tyoGov,  ctbXcx,  h»  wwnpav  xou  awyymi  rtif  motavf.  "  Oije 
Hyperbojus,  a  worthlefs  fellow,  and  banifhed.Jay  the  Oftracifiu, 
not  from  fear  of  his  power  and  dignity,  but  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme 
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licentious  demagogues,  were  affaffinated*  The  CHAP, 
people  of  Athens,  ignorant  of  the  ftrength  of  the  v  3P?*,_j 
confpirators,  and  furprifed  to  find  in  the  number 
many  whom  they  leaft  fufpe&ed,  were  reftrained  by 
ina&ive  timidity,  or  fluftuated  in  doubtful  fufpenfe. 
The  cabal  alone  a&ed  with  union  and  with  vigour j 
and  difficult,  as  it  feemed  to  fubvert  the  Athenian 
democracy,  which  had  fubfifted  an  hundred  years 
with  unexampled  glory,  yet  this  defign  was  under- 
taken  and  accomplished  by  the  enterprifing  a&ivity 
of  Pifander,  the  artful  eloquence  of  Theramenes, 
the  firm  intrepidity  of  Phrynichus,  and  the  fuper- 
intending  wifdom  of  Antiphon  *3. 

He  it  was  who  formed  the  plan,  and  regulated  Govern, 
the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  carried  on  by  his  j^0^ 
affociates.     In  a  deliberation  concerning  the  means  hundred, 
<pf  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  public,  Piiander 
tiropofed  thevele&ion  of  ten  men,  who  fhould  be 
charged  with  the  important  truil  of  preparing  and 
diverting  refolutions,  to  be.  on  an  appointed  day 
laid  before  the  affembly  of  the  people.     When  the 
day  arrived,  the  commiffioners  had  but  one  refo- 
lution  to  propofe:   "  That  every  citizen  fhould 
be  free  to  offer  his  opinion^  however  contrary  to 
law,  without  fear  of  impeachment  or  trial ;"  a  mat- 
ter elfential  to  the  interefts  of  the  cabal,  fince  by 
a  ftrange  c&ntradi&ion  in  government,  the  Athe- 
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treme  profligacy,  and  his  being  a  dilgrace  to  the  city."     The  Oftra-  | 

cifin  was  thought  to  be  for  ever  difgraced  by  being  applied  to  fuch  an 
unworthy  object,  and  thenceforth  laid  afide*  See  Hut.  in  Nicia,  and 
^riftoph.  in  Pac.  ver.  680. « 

*  Thucydid.  ibid.  &  Lyfias  adverf.  Agorat. 

niau     , 
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CHAP,  nian  orators  and  ftatefinen  were  liable  to  profe- 
cution a4  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  juflSce,  for 
ftich  fpeeches  and  decrees  as  had  been  approved 
and  confirmed  by  die  affembly.    hx  confequenee 
of  this  a€t  of  indemnity,  Pifander  and  his  party 
boldly  declared  that  neither  the  fpirfc  nor  the 
forms  of  the  eftabliihed  constitution  (which  had 
recently  fubje&ed  them  to  fuch  a  weight  of  mis- 
fortunes) fuited  the  prefent  dangerous  and  alarm* 
ing  crifis.    That  it  was  neceffary  to  new  model  the 
whole  fabric  of  government ;  for  which  purpofe 
five  perfons  (whofe  names  he  read)  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  the  people,  to  choofe  an  hundred 
others ;  each  of  whom  fliottld  fele&  three  affoci- 
ates ;  and  the  four  hundred  thus  chofen,  men  df 
dignity  and  opulence,  who  would  ferve  their  covin* 
try  without  fee  or  reward,  ought  immediately  to 
lie  rarefied  with  the  majefty  of  the  republic.     They 
alone  fhouid  conduct  the  administration  uncon* 
trouled,  and  affemble,  as  often  as  feemed  proper, 
five  thoufaud  citizens,  whom  they  judged  moft 
wortliy  of  being  canfuited  in  the  raanageiwsnt  of 
public  affairs*    This  extraordinary  propofal  was 
accepted  without  opposition:  the  parens  of  de- 
mocracy dreaded  the  Strength  of  the  cabal;  and 
the  undifc^rning  multitude,  dazzled  by  the  impos- 
ing name  of  five  thouland,  a  number  far  exceeding 
the  ordinary  aflemblies  of  Athens,  perceived  not 
-that  they  fuvrendered  their  liberties  to  the  artifice 
of  an  ambitious  faftion  *s. 


^  By  the  y^Qn  itaytwpt*.    See  Vol*  I.  Chap,  xiii* 
3S  Thucydid.  &  Lyfias,  ubi  fupra. 
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But  the  conduft  of  the  four  hundred  tyrants  c  H  A  ?• 
{for  hiftorians  have  juftly  adopted  the  language  of  ^_3P?'_ii 
Athenian  refentment)  foon  opened  the  eyes  and  Their  ty- 
underftanding'  of  the    moft    thoughtlefs.      They  ^^£ 
aboliflied  every  veftige  of  ancient  freedom ;  em-  odiom. 
ployed  mercenary  troops  levied  from  the  fmall 
iflands  of  the  JEgaean,  to  overawe  the  multitude, 
to   intimidate,  and  in  fome  inftances  to  deftroy, 
their  real  or  fufpe&ed  enemies.     Inftead  of  feiz- 
ing  the  opportunity  of  annoying  the  Peloponne- 
fians,  enraged  at  the  treachery  of  Tifiaphernes, 
and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay  and  fubfiftence,  they 
fent  ambafladors  to  folicit  peftce  from  the  Spar- 
tans on  the  moft  difhonburable  terms.     Their  ty- 
ranny rendered  them  odious  in  the  city,  and  their 
cowardice  made  them  contemptible  in  the  camp  , 

at  Samoa.    Their  cruelty  and  injuftice  were  de- 
scribed, and  exaggerated,  by  the  fugitives  who 
continually  arrived  in  that  ifland.    The  generous 
youth,  employed  in  the  fea  and  land  fervice,  were 
impatient  of  the  indignities  offered  to  their  fellofr- 
citizens.    The  fame  indignities  might  be  infli&ed  Their  par* 
on  the&felves,  if  they  did  not  vindicate  their  free-  ^Jkns  a* 
dom.    Thefe  fecret  murmurs  broke  out  into  loud  ftroyedby 
and  licentious  clamours,  which  were  encouraged  by  rrhnfym 
the  approbation  of  the  Samians.    Thrafybulus  and  ibrafyt 
Timtfyllus,  two  officers  of  high  merit  and  diftino  lus- 
tk>n9  though  not  a&ually  entrufted  with  a  fliare  in 
the  fupreme  command  **,  gave  activity  and  boldnefs 

to 

*  Neither  general*  nor  admirals:  for  Thrafybuliia  only  com-i 
maaded  a  galleys  and  ThrafyUu*  fared  in  the  heary-armed  in* 
*  fantiy, 
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* 

chap,  to  the  infurgents.     The  abettors  of  the  new  go- 

t  XX1,     vernment  were  attacked  by  furprife ;  thirty  of  the 

mod  criminal  were  put  to  death,   feveral  otherfc 

were  banifhed,  democracy  was  re-eftabliflied  in  the 

camp,  and  the  foldiers  were  bound  by  oath  to 

maintain  their  hereditary  government  againft  the 

confpiracy  of  domeftic  foes,  and  to  ad  with  vigour 

and  unanimity  againft  the  public  enemy. 

The  for-         Thrafybulus,  who    headed  this  fuccefsful  and 

(toa^AU    notorious  feditiori,  had  a  mind  to  conceive,  a 

dbiades  to  tongue  to  perfuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  the 

theAthe-    mo^.  jiaring  defigns.     He  exhorted  the  foldiers, 

nian  camp*  •  •  . 

hot  to  defpair  of  effeding  in  the  capital  the  fame 
revolution  which  they  had  produced  in  the  camp* 
But  fhould  they  fail  in  that  defign,  they  ought  no 
longer  to  obey  a  city  which  had  neither  wealth 
norwifdom,  neither  fupplies  nor  good  counfel  to 
fend  them.  Thev  were  -  themfelves  more  nume- 
rous  than  the  fubje&s  of  the  four  hundred,  and 
better  provided  with  all  things  neceffary  for  ,war. 
They  pofTefTed  an  ifland  which  had  formerly  con* 
tended  with  Athens  for  the  command  of  the  fea, 
and  which,  it  was  hoped,  they  might  defend  againft 
every  foe,  foreign  and f  domeftic.  But  were  they 
compelled  to  forfake  it,  they  had  ftill  regfcxa  to 
. .  expeft  that,  with  an  hundred  fhips  of  war,  and 
with  fo  many  brave  men,  they  might  acquire 
an  eftablifhment  not  lefs  valuable  elfewhere,  in 

which  they  would  enjoy,  undifturbed,  the  invalu- 

■■■     . ..  i  . ..        .  ■     ..  I, .      .      i  . , 

fantry,  whether  as  an  officer,  or  in  the  ranks,  the  expreffion  leaves 
uncertain*  The  fcholiaft,  however,  confiders  owXirswm  as  fynoni-. 
pious  with  ra  6»jXmx*  ct^ovTu    Thucytlid.  p.  604. 

abl# 
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able  gifts  of  liberty.  Their  moft  immediate  CHAP 
concern  was  to  recal  Alcibiades,  who  had  been  de-  ,**^ 
ceived  and  difgraced  by  the  tyrants,  and  who  not 
only  felt  with  peculiar  fenfibility,  but  could  refent 
with  becoming  dignity,  the  wrongs  of  his  country 
and/  his  own.  The  advice  of  Thrafybulus  was  ap- 
proved ;  foon  after  he  failed  to  Magnefia,  and  re- 
turned in  company  with  Alcibiades. 

Nearly  four  years  had  elapfed  fince  the  eloquent  He  ad- 
Con- of  Clinias  had  fpoken  in  an  Athenian  affembly;  coun^ls 
Being  prefented  by  Thrafybulus  to  his  fellow-  men. 
citizens,  he  began  by  accufing  his  fortune,  and 
lamenting  his  calamities.  "  Yet  his  banifliment 
ought  not  to  affed  him  with  permanent  forrow, 
fince  it  had  furnifhed  him  with  an  opportunity  to 
ferve  the  caufe  of  his  country.  This  event,  other* 
wife  unfortunate,  had  procured  him  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendfhip  of  Tiffaphernes;  who,  moved 
by  his  entreaties,  had  withheld  the  ftipulated  pay 
from  the  Peloponnefian  forces,  and  who,  he 
doubted  not,  would  continue  his  good  offices  to 
the  Athenians,  fupply  them  with  every  thing  re- 
quifite  for  maintaining  the  war,  and  even  fummon 
the  Phoenician  fleet  to  their  afliftance.,,  Thefe 
were  magnificent  but  flattering  promifes.  In 
making  them,  Alcibiades  however  did  not  confult 
merely  the  di&ates  of  vanity.  They  raifed  his 
credit  with  the  army,  who  immediately  faluted 
him  general %1 ;  they  widened  the  breach  between 


**  Ms-rot  *sw  flrgore^v— They  aflbciated  him  with  the  former 
commanders.  But  Thucydides  immediately  adds,  xa*  t« 
v§otyjjMT&  vavrx  cmTtQwav,  and  referred  every  thing  to  his  ma- 
Taagement,  p.  609. 

•       Tifia- 
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CHAP*  THfaphernes  and  the  Spartans  j   and  they  ftruck 

XXI'     terror    (when  his  fpeech  got   abroad)  into  the 

tyrants  of  Athens,  who  had  provoked  the  refent- 

ment  of  a  man  qualified  to  fubvert  their  ufurpation. 

HU  mef-         Alcibiades  left  the  care  of  the  troops  to  his  col* 

&ge  to  the  leagues  Thrafybulus  and  Thrafyllus,   and   witb. 

tyrants.  •  r  • 

drew  himfelf  from  the  applaufes  of  his  admiring 
countrymen,  on  pretence  of  conceiting  with  Tiffa* 
phernes  the  fyftem  of  their  future  bperations. 
But  his  principal  motive  was  to  fhew  himfelf  to 
the  Perfian,  in  the  new  and  illuftrious  charafter 
with  which  he  was  inverted ;  for  having  raifed  his 
authority  among  the  Athenians  by  his  influence 
with  the  fatrap,  he  expefted  to  ftrengthen  this  u£ 
fluence  by  the  fupport  of  that  authority.  Before 
he  returned  to  the  camp,  ambafiadors  had  been 
fent  by  the  tyrants,  to  attempt  a  negociation  with 
the  partisans  of  democracy,  who,  inflamed  by 
continual  reports  of  the  indignities  and  cruelties 
committed  in  Athens,  prepared  to  fail  thither  to 
proteft  their  friends  and  take  vengteance  on  their 
enemies.  Alcibiades  judiciouily  oppofed  this  rafli 
refolution,  which  muft  have  left  the  Hellefpont, 
Ionia,  and  the  iflands,  at  the  mercy  of  the  hoftile 
fleet.  But  he  commanded  the  ambafiadors  to 
deliver  to  their  mafters  a  fliort  but  pithy  meflage : 
"  That  they  muft  diveft  themfelves  of  their  il- 
legal power,  and  reftore  the  ancient  conftitution. 
If  they  delayed  obedience,  he  would  fail  to  the 
Piraeus,  and  deprive  them  of  their  authority  and. 
their  lives  2V* 

38  Thucydid.  ibid*  &  Pint.  ii.  54-  in  Vfc  AldbiacL 

When 
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When  this  meffage  was  reported  at  Athens,  it  CHAP, 
added  to  the  diforder  and  confufion  in  which  that  t  ^^"^ 
unhappy  city  .was  involved.    The  four  hundred  Tumults 
who  had  a&ed  with  unanimity  in  ufurping  the  go-  m  Athen* 
venmient,  foon  difagreed  about  the  administration, 
and  fplit  into  fadHons,  which  perfecuted  each  other 
as  furioufly  as  both  had  perfecuted  the  people19. 
Theramenes  and  Ariftocrates  condemned  and  op- 
pofed  die  tyrannical  meafures  of  their  colleagues 
The  perfidious  Phrynicus  was  ilain :  both  parties 
prepared  for  taking  arms;  and  the  horrors  of  a 
Corcyrean  fedition  were  ready  to  be  renewed  in 
Athens,   when  the  old  men,    the  children,   the 
women  and  ftrangers,  interpofed  for  the  fafety  of 
a  city  which  had  long  been    the  ornament  of 
Greece,  the  terror  of  Perfia,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world  3°. 

Had  the  public  enemy  availed  themfelves  of  this  Mutiny  in 
opportunity  to  aflault  the  Piraeus,  Athens  could  ***  p^°" 

*  *  J  \  ponneuan 

not  have  been  faved  from  immediate  deftru&ion.  camp. 
But  the  Peloponnefian  forces  at  Miletus,  long 
clamorous  and  discontented,  had  broken  out  into 
open  mutiny,  when  they  heard  of  the  recall  of  Al* 
cibbdes,  and  the  hoftile  defigns  of  Tiffaphernes. 
To  the  duplicity  of  the  fatrap,  and  the  treachery 
of  their  own  captains,  they  juftly  afcribed  the  want 
of  pay  and  fubfiftence,  and  all  the  misfortunes 
which  they  felt  or  dreaded.  Their  refentment  was 
violent  and  implacable.  They  deftroyed  the 
Perfian    fortifications    in  the   neighbourhood    of 

*  Lyfiai  adv.  Agorat-  *°  Thacydid.  p.  610. 

Miletus ; 


3* 
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Amidft 
the  tu- 
mults in 
Athens, 
the  Pelo- 
ponnefian 
fleet  ap- 
pears op 
thecoafh 


CHAP.  Miletus ;  they  put  the  garrifons  to  the  fwof-d  J 
their  treacherous  commander,  Aftyochus,  faved 
his  life  by  flying  to  an  altar ;  nor  was  the  tumult 
appeafed  until  the  guilty  were  removed  from  their 
fight,  and  Myndarus,  an  officer  of  approved  valour 
and  fidelity,  arrived  from  Sparta  to  affume  the 
principal  command  3\ 

The  dreadful  confequences  which  muft  have 
refulted  to  the  Athenians,  if,  during  the  fury  of 
their  (edition,  the  enemy  had  attacked  them  with 
a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  may  be  con- 
ceived by  the  terror  infpired  by  a  much  fmaller 
Peloponnefian  fquadron  of  only  forty-two  veflels, 
commanded  by  the  Spartan  Hegefandridas.  The 
friends  of  the  conffitution  had  afiembled  in  the 
fpacious  theatre  of  Bacchus.  Meffengers  paffed 
between  them  and  the  partifans  of  Antiphon  and 
Pifander,  who  had  convened  in  a  diftant  quarter  of 
the  city.  The  moft  important  matters  were  jui 
agitation,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  fome  Pe- 
loponnefian (hips  had  been  feen  on  the  coaft.  .  Both 
affemblies  were  immediately  diffolved.  All  ranks 
of  men  haftened  to  the  Piraeus ;  manned  the  veflels 
in  the  harbour;  launched  others;  and  prepared 
thirty-fix  for  taking  the  fea.  When  Hegefandridas 
perceived  the  ardent  oppofition  which  he  muft 
encounter  in  attempting  to  land,  he  doubled  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  and  failed  towards  the 
fertile  ifland  of  Euboea,  from  which,  fince  the 
fortification  of  Decelia,  the  Athenians  had  derived 


31  Thucydid.p.  611. 
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far  more  plentiful  fupplies  than  from  the  defohted  CHAR 
territory  of  Attica.     To  defend  a  country  which     XXL 
formed  their  principal  refource,  they  failed  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  enemy,   and  obferved  them  next  day 
near  the  ihore  of  Eretria,   the  rtioft  confiderable 
town  hi  the  ifland. 

The  Euboeans,  who  had  long  watched  an  op-  Battle  of 
portunity  to  revolt,  fupplied  the  Peloponnefian  retna# 
fquadron  with  all  neceffaries  in  abundance;  but 
inftead  of  furnifhing  a  market  to  the  Athenians, 
they  retired  from  the  coaft  on  their  approach. 
The  commanders  were  obliged  to  diminifh  their 
ftrength,  by  detaching  feveral  parties  into  the 
country  to  procure  provisions;  Hegefandridas 
feized  this  moment  to  attack  them:  moil  of  the 
fhips  were  taken ;  the  crews  fwam  to  land ;  many 
were  cruelly  murdere4  by  the  Ei-etrians,  from 
whom  they  expected  prote&ion ;  and  fuch  only 
furvived  as  took  refuge  in  the  Athenian  garrifons  *• 

fcattered  over  the  ifland 3\ 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  were  moft  alarm-  Demo- 
ing  to   the  Athenians,    Neither  the  invafion  of  c|j^.?\ 
Xerxes,  nor  even  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  occafioned  b  Athens. 
fuch  terrible  confirmation.     They  dreaded  the  im-  9lTm'?* 
mediate  defe&ion  of  Euboea;   they  had  not  any  A.C.411. 
more  fhips  to  launch ;  no  new  means  of  refitting 
their  multiplied  enemies :  the  city  was  divided  againfl 
the  camp,  and  divided  againft  itfelf.     Yet  the  mag- 
nanimous firmnefs  of  Theramenes  did  not  allow  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  defpair.  .  He  encouraged  them 

32  Thucydid.  p.  6*2. 
VOL.  III.  P  to 
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C  H  A  P. t0  disburden  the  republic  of  its  domeftic  foes,  who 
X*1-     had  fummoned,  or  who  were  at  lead  believed  to 
^        have  fummoned,  the  affiftance  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  enflave 
their    fellow-citizens.      Antiphon,    Pifander,    and 
others  molt  obnoxious,  feafonbly  efcaped ;  the  reft 
fubmitted.     A  decree  was  paffed,  recalling  Alci- 
biades,  and  approving  the  conduft  of  the  troops  at 
,  Samos.     The  fedition   ceafed.     The   democracy, 
which  had  been  interrupted  four  months,  was  re- 
ftored ;  and  fuch  are  the  refources  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, that  even  this  violent  fermentation  was  not 
unprodudtive  of  benefit  to  the  ftate.     The  Athe- 
nians completed  whatever  had  been  left  imperfed 
in  former  reformations33;  and  determined  to  de- 
fend, to  die  laft  extremity,  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
republic* 
The  Athe-      fy  ^e  imprudent  or  perfidious  conduft  of  their 
nians  vie-    commanders,  and  the  feditious  fpirit  of  their  troops, 
tea.  w  a     the  Peloponnefians  loft  a  feafonable  opportunity  to 
Olymp.      terminate  the  war  with  equal  advantage  and  honour ; 
A.C.411.   ^^   having  negleded  the  profperous  current  of 
their  fortune,  they  were  compelled  long  and  labo- 
rioufly  to  ftrive  againft  an  unfavourable  ftream. 

33  The  government  was  brought  back  to  its  original  principles, 
as  eftablkhed  by  Solon.  Among  other  falutary  regulations,  it 
was  enacted,  that  no  one  fliould  receive  a  falary  for  any  public  ma- 
giftracy.  « And  now,"  fayB  Thucydides,  « for  the  firft  time, 
in  the  prefent  age  at  leaft,  the  Athenians  modelled  their  government 
aright:  and  this  enabled  Athens  again  to  raife  her  head."  Thu- 
cydid.  p.  643.  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  Diodorus,  Plu- 
tarch, nor  any  of  the  orators,  make  the  leaft  mention  of  thofe  fa- 
lutary regulations!  which  indeed  lafted  not  long  after  the  return 
of  Alcibiades. 

The 
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The  doubtful  Tiffaphenxes;  hefitated  between  the  p  p  A  ?. 
part  of  an  open  enemy,  or  a  treacherous  ally  j  the  t  %& 
Spartans,  who  had  formerly  reje&ed  the  friend- 
Ihip^  now  courted  the  prote&ion,  of  his  rival  Phar- 
nabazusj  to  whofe  northern  province  they  failed 
with  the  principal  ftrength  of  their  armament* 
leaving  only  a  ftnall  fquadron  at  Miletus,  to  defend 
their  fouthern  acquifitions.  The  Athenians,  ani- 
mated by  the  manly  cpunfels  of  Thrafybulus  and 
Thrafyllus,  the  generous  defenders  of  their  freer 
dom>  proceeded  northwards  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy  j 
and  the  important  ftraits7  w^ich  join  the^  Euxine 
and  ipg?ean  feas,  became,  and  long  continued,  && 
fceae  of  coijflift.  In  the  twenty-firft  winter  pf  ths 
W?r,  a  year  already  diftinguifhed  by  the  diffolutipqi 
and  revival  of  their  democracy,  the  Athenians  pre- 
vailed in  three  fucceffive  engagements,  the  event 
of  which  became  continually  more  decifive.  In 
the  firft,  which  was  fought  in  the  narrow  channel 
between  Seftps  and  Abydus,  the  advantages  were 
t  in  fome  meafure  balanced,  fince  Thrafybulus  took 
twenty  Peloppnnefian  {hips,  with  the  lofs  of  fifteen 
of  his  own.  But  the  glory  remained  entire  to  the 
Athenians,  who  repelled  the  enemy,  and  offered  tQ 
renew  the  battle 34.  Not  long  afterwards,  they  inr 
tercepted  a  fquadron  of  fourteen  Rhodjan  veffels, 
near  Cape  Rhegium.  The  Wanders  defended  them- 
felves  with  their  ufual  bravery.  Myndarus  beheld 
the  engagement  from  the  diftance  of  eight  mile?? 
while  he  performed  his  morning  devptipns  tp  ML- 

34  Thucydid.  h  vitf.  p.  6%& 

d  a  nerva     N 
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CHAP,  nerva  in  the  lofty  temple  of  Ilium. .   Alarmed  for 
XXI*      the  fafety  of  his  friends,  he  ruflied  from  that  facred 
edifice,  and  haftened  with  great  diligence  to  the 
fhore,  that  he  might  launch  his  fhips,  and  prevent, 
by  fpeedy  affiftance,  the  capture  or  deftru&ion  of 
the  Rhodians 3S.     The  principal  Athenian  fquadron 
attacked  him  near  the  fhore  of  Abydus.     The  en- 
gagement was  fought  from  morning  till  night,  and 
ftill  continued  doubtful,  when  the  arrival  of  eigh- 
teen  gallies,   commanded   by  Alicibiades,   turned 
the  fcale  of  vi&ory.     The  efcape  of  the  Pelopon- 
hefians  was  favoured  Jby  the  bravery  of  Pharna- 
bazus,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  Barbarian  troops, 
had   been  an  impatient  fpeftator  of  the  combat. 
He  gallantly  rode  into   the  fea,   encouraging  his 
men  with  his  voice,  his  arm,  and  his  example.     The 
Spartan  admiral  drew  up  the  greateft  part  of  his 
fleet  along  the  fhore,  ajid  prepared  to  refill  the 
afTailants  j  but  the  Athenians,  fatisfied  with  the  ad- 
vantages already  obtained,  failed  to  Seftos,  carry- 
ing with  them  a  valuable  prize,  thirty  Peloponne- 
fian  gallies,  as  well  as  fifteen  of  their  own,  which 
they  had  loft  in  the  former  engagement.     Thrafyl- 
lus  was  fent  to  Athens,  that  he  might  communicate 
the  gdod  news,  and  raife  fuch  fupplies  of  men  and 
money  as  could  be  expe&ed  from  that  exhaufted 
city36.      . 
Alcibiades       ^  ^e  Spartans  yielded  pofleffion  of  the  fea,  which 
furprifes,     they  hoped  foon  to   recover,   and  retired  to  the 
the  whole    fr*enc*ly  harbours  of  Cyzicus,  to  repair  their  fhat- 

35  Xcnoph.  Hellen.  Li.ci.    Diodor.  xHL  p.  354.         36  Id.  ibid. 
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tered  fleet ;   while  the  Athenians   profited  of  the  C  H  A  P. 
feme  of  their  victory  and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  ,    -  _   P 
to  demand  contributions  from  the  numerous  and  peiop<». 
wealthy  towns  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  feveral  J*1*11 
divifions  returned  to  Seftos,  having  met  with  very 
indifferent  fuccefs  in  their  defign;   nor,  without 
obtaining  more  decifive  and  important  advantages, 
could  they  expeft  to  intimidate  fuch  ftrongly  for- 
tified places  as  Byzantium,   Selembria,  Perinthns, 
on    the  European,   or  Lampfacus,  Parium,  Chal-  • 

cedon,  on  the  Afiatic,  coaft,  It  was  determined 
therefore,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Cyzicus :  for  which  purpofe 
they  failed  with  eighty  gallies,  to  the  fmall  ifland 
of  Proconnefus,  near  the  weftern  extremity  of  the 
Propontis  and  ten  miles  diftant  from  the  ftation  of 
the  Peloponnefian  fleet.  Alcibiades  furprifed  fixty 
veffels  in  a  dark  and  rainy  morning,  as  they  were 
manoeuvring  at  a  diftance  from  the  harbour,  and 
flulfully  intercepted  their  retreat.  As  the  day  cleared 
up,  the  reft  failed  forth  to  their  afliftance;  the 
a&ion  became  general ;  the  Athenians  obtained  3 
complete  viftory,  and  their  valour  was  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  the  whole  Peloponnefian  fleet, 
except  the  Syracufan  fliips,  which  were  burned,  in 
the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by  the  enterprifing 
Hermocratjes.  The  circumftances  and  confequences 
of  this  important  a&ion  were  related  in  few,  but 
expreflive  words,  to  the  Spartan  fenate,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Hippocrates  the  fecond  in  command, 
and  intercepted  by  the  Athenians:  "All  is  loftj 

*>  3  our 
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ch;ap.  °ufr  ftips  arte  takeh ;  Myndarus  is  flain ;  the  men 
l^     want  bread ;  we  know  not  what  to  do 37." 
The  Athe-       The  Fatal  difafter  at  Cyzicus  prevented  the  Pe- 
niansdiii.    loponnefians  from  obftruQing,  during  the  follow- 
prove7tSir  kg  J&**  d**  defigns  of  the  enerhy,  Who  took  pof- 
advan-       feffion  of  that  Wealthy  fea-pott,  as  well  As  of  rite 
ofymp.      foong  city  Perinthus;  raifed  a  large  contribution 
xcii.  3.       on  Selembria ;  and  fortified  Chryfopolis,  &  fmall 
A.c.410.  ^^  of  Chalcedonia,  only  three  miles  diftant  from 
Byzantium.     In  this  new  fortrefs   they  placed  a 
con&der&ble  body  of  troops;   and  guarded   the 
heighbouring  ftrait  with  a  fquadron  of  thirty  fefl, 
commanded   by  Theramenes  and  Eubulus*    and 
deftined  to  exad,  as  tribute,  a  tenth  from  all  Ihips 
Which  failed  through  the  Bofporus  into  the  Euxine 
fea 38.     The  Peloponnelians  were  affifted  by  Phar- 
nabazus  in  equipping  a  new  fleet;  but  were  de- 
prived of  the  wife  counfels  of  Hermodrirtes,  whtife 
abilities  were  well  'fitted  both  to  prepare  and  to  em- 
ploy the  refources  of  war.     The  fuccefs  of  the 
Afiatic  expedition  had  not  correfponded  to  the  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  his  countrymen ;  the  infolent  po- 
pulace accufed  the  incapacity  of  their  commanders ; 
and  a  mandate  Was  fent  from  Syractrfe,  depriving 

91  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  i.  c.  i.  &  Pliit.  p.  60.  In  AlcibiAd. 

38  It  is  well  known,  that  Mahomet  the  $econd  obtained  the  fiwie 
end,  by  fortifying  two  caftles,  one  on  the  Afiatic,  and  another  on 
the  European  fide.  That  near  to  Chryfopolis  is  called  *by  the  mo- 
dern Greeks  Neocaftron;  but  the  name  of  the  town  kfeif  is 
changed  to  Scutari ;  a  place  deemed  by  the  Turks  one  of  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Conftantinople.    Tourneforte,  Lettre  15. 
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them  of  their  office,    and  punifhing  them  with  CHAP, 
banifliment.  ■  The  condud  of  Hermocrates  is  wor.  J^, 
thy  of  admiration.     Having  called  an  aflembly,  he  Admir- 
deplored  his  hard  fortune,  but  recommended  the  ****.  ***  . 
molt  fubmiffive  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Hermo- 
republic.     He  then  exhorted  the  tailors  to  name  c^8*11* 
temporary  commanders,  till  the  arrival  of  thofe  S'™&B" 
who  had  been  appointed  by  their  country.     But 
the  aflembly,  efpecially   the   captains  and  pilots, 
tumultuoufly  called  out,  *c  That  he  and  his  col- 
leagues ought  to  continue  in  the  command."     Her- 
mocrates then  conjured  them  "  not  to  rebel  againft 
the  government.     When  they  fhpuld  return  home, 
they  would  then  enjoy  a  fair  opportunity  to  do 
juftice  to  their  admirals,  by  recounting  the  battles 
which  they  had   won,  by  enumerating  the  {hips 
which  they  had  taken,  and  by  relating  how  their 
own  courage,  and  the  condud  of  their  commanders, 
had  entitled  them  to  the  mod  honourable  place  in 
every  engagement  by  fea  and  land."  At  the  earned 
and  unanimous  entreaty  of  the  aflembly,  he  cca> 
fented,  however,  to   retain   his  authority  till  the 
arrival  of  his  fucceltbrs.     His  colleagues  imitated 
the  example j  and  foon  after  this  memorable  fcene, 
Demarches,    Myfco,  and  Potamis,    the    admirals 
named  by  the  ftate,  took  the  command  of  the 
Syracufan  forces.     Yet  the    foldiers   and    failors 
would  not  allow  their  beloved  leaders  to  depart, 
before  taking  in  their  prefence  a  folemn  oath  to  re- 
Toke  their  unjuft  banifliment,  whenever  they  them- 
felves  returned  to  Syracufe.     On  Hermocrates  in 
particular,  the  captains  and  pilots  beftowed  many 
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CHAP,  diftinguifhed  tokens  of  their  affe&ion  and  refpeft  j 
XXL     which  his  behaviour,  indeed,  had  juftly  merited ; 
for  every  morning  and  evening  he  had  called  them 
together,  communicated  his  defigns,  afked  their  opi- 
nion and  advice,  reviewed  the  paft,  and  concerted 
the  future  operations  of  the  war;  while  his  po- 
pular manners  and  condefcending ^affability  fecured 
the  love  of  thofe  who  refpe&ed  his  great  talents 
his  vigilance,  and  his  courage39. 
Thrafyi-         Meanwhile  Thrafyllus   obtained  at  Athens  the 
f18'  efefof1  ^uPP^es  which  he  had  gone  to  folicit ;  fuppiies  far 
is  defeated  more  powerful  than  he  had  reafon  to  exped.  They 
in  the  bat-  confifted  in  a  thoijfand  heavy-armed  men,  an  hun- 

tie  ot  E- 

phefus.      dred  horfe,  and  fifty  gallies,  manned  by  five  thou- 
Oiymp.      fand  experienced  feamen.     That  the  faiJors  might 
A.  c.  409.  ^e  ufef ully  employed  on  every  emergence  at  fea  or 
land,  they  were  provided  with  the  fmall  and  light 
bucklers,  the  dartsi  fwords,  and  javelins,  appro- 
priate   to  the  Grecian  targeteers,   who,    uniting 
ftrength  and  velocity,  formed  an  intermediate  and 
,  ufeful  order   between   the  archers  and  pikemen. 
With  thefe  forces,  Thrafyllus  failed  to  Samos,  hop- 
ing to  render  the  twenty-third  campaign  not  lefs 
glorious  than   the    preceding ;    and   ambitious  to 
rival,  by  his  vi&ories  in  the  central  «ind  fouthern 
parts  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  the  fame  acquired  by 
Alcibiades  and  Thrafybulus  in  the  north.     His  firft  , 
operations  were  fuccefsful.      He  took  Colophon, 
with  feveral  places  of  lefs  note,  in  Ionia ;   pene* 
trated  into  the  heart. of  Lydia,  burning  the  corxi 

•  * 

39  Xenoph.  p»43i» 
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and  village ;  and  returned  to  the  fliore,  driving  CHAP, 
before  him  vaft  crowds  of  flaves,  and  other  valuable 
booty.  His  courage  was  increafed  by  the  want  of 
refiftance  on  the  part  of  TifTapheraes,  whofe  pro- 
vince he  had  invaded ;  on  that  of  the  Peloponnefian 
forces  at  Miletus ;  and  on  that  of  the^  revolted  colo- 
nies of  Athens.  He  refolved  therefore  to  attack 
the  beautiful  and  flourifhing  city  of  Ephefus,  which 
was  then  the  principal  ornament  and  defence  of  the 
Ionic  coaft.  While  his  foldiers,  in  feparate  divi- 
iions,  were  making  their  approaches  to  the  walls 
of  that  place,  the  enemy  affembled  from  every 
quarter  to  defend  the  majefty  of  Ephefian  Diana* 
A  vigorous  fally  of  the  townfmen  animated  the 
exertioas  of  Tiffaphernes  and  the  Peloponnefians, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  been  feafonably  reinforced 
by  a  confiderable  fquadron  from  Sicily.  The 
Athenians  were  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  three 
hundred  men ;  and  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle, 
they  took  refuge  in  their  fhips,  and  prepared  to 
fail  towards  the  Hellefpont40. 

During  the  voyage  thither,  they  fell  in   with  Hi*foi- 
twenty  Sicilian  gallies,  of  which  they  took  four,  d^8^- 
and   purfued  the  reft  to  Ephefus.     Having   foon  honour 
afterwards  reached  the  Hellefpont,  they  found  the  ^?re  ?e 
Athenian  armament  at  Lampfacus,  where  Alci-  Abydu*. 
biades  thought  proper  to  mufter  the  whole  military 
and   naval  forces;    but,    on  this    occafion,    the 
northern  army  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  pride, 
or    fpirit.     They,  who  had  ever  been  vi&orious, 

«•  Xcttopb.  Hellen.  Li.  p.  434. 
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CHAP,  refufed  to  rank  with  the  foldiers  of  Thrafyllus,  who 
had  been  fo  fhamefully  foiled  before  the  walls  of 
Ephefus.  They  fubmitted,  however,  though  not 
without  reluftance,  to  live'  in  the  fame  winter- 
quarters  ;  from  whence  they  made  a  conjunct  expe- 
dition againft  Abydus.  Pharnabazus  defended  the 
place  with  a  numerous  body  of  Perfian  cavalry. 
The  difgraced  troops  of  Thrafyllus  rejoiced  in  an 
opportunity  to  retrieve  their  honour.  They  at- 
tacked, repelled,  and  routed  the  enemy.  Their 
vi&ory  decided  the  fate  of  Abydus,  and  their 
courage  was  approved  by  the  army  of  Alcibiades, 
who  embraced  them  as  fellow  foldiers  and  friends. 
Alcibiades  For  feveral  years  the  meafures  of  the  Athenians 
takes  By-    j^d  ^eea  aimoft   uniformly  fuccefsful;   but  the 

His  fuccefs  twenty-fourth  campaign  was  diftinguifhed  by  pe- 
by  fea  and  q^]^  favours  of  fortune.     The  invafion  of  Sicily 
Olymp.     by  the  Carthaginians  prevented  that  ifland  from 
xciii.  i.      fending  any  effe&ual  affiftance  to  their  Peloponne- 
*  fian  allies.     The  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Medes 
withheld  the  Perfian  reinforcements,  which  were 
neceflfary  to  fupport  the  arms  of  Pharnabazus41. 
Both  enemies  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, driven  from  their  encampments  and  fortreffes 
near  the  fhore,  and  purfued  into  the  inland  country, 
which  was  plundered  and  defolated  by  the  vi&ors. 
The  Athenians  returned  In  triumph  to  attack  the 
fortified  cities,  which  (till  declined  fubmiffion ;  an 
undertaking  in    which  Alcibiades  difplayed    the 
wonderful    refources    of   his    verfatile    genius. 

■**  Diodorui,  1.  xiiL  ' 
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By  gradual  approaches,  by  fudden  affaults,  by  fur-  CHAP, 
prife,  by  treafon,  or  by  ftratagem,  he  in  a  few  3Qa# 
months  became  mafter  of  Chalcedon,  Selembria, 
and  at  laft  of  Byzantium  itfelf.  His  naval  fuccefs 
was  equally  confpicuous.  The  Athenians  again 
commanded  the  fea.  The  fmall  fquadrons  fitted 
out  by  the  enemy  fucceflively  fell  into  their  power ; 
and  thefe  multiplied  captures  which  were  made 
with  little  difficulty,  accumulated  the  trophies  of 
tile  welUfought  battles  which  we  have  already 
defcribed.  It  was  computed  by  the  partifans  of 
Alcibiades,  that,  fince  affuming  the  command,  he 
had  taken  or  deftroyed  two  hundred  Syracufan  and 
Feloponnefian  gallies ;  and  his  fuperioiity  of  naval 
force  enabled  him  to  raife  fuch  contributions, 
both  in  the  Euxine  and'  Mediterranean,  as  abun- 
dantly fupptied  his  fleet  and  army  with  every  necef- 
htj  article  of  fubfiftence  and  accommodation  *\ 

While  the  Athenian  arms  were  crowned  with  Histri- 
fach  glory  abroad,  the  Attic  territory  was  con-  umPhant 
tinually  haraffed  by  King  Agis  and  the  Lacedae-  Athens.° 
ttionian  troops  pofted  at  Decelia.     Their  bold  and  oiymp. 
fudden  incurfions  frequently  threatened  the  fafety  j^q9  ^OJt 
of  the  city  itfelf;  the  defolated  lands  afforded  no 
advantage  to  the  ruined  proprietors ;  nor  could  the 
Athenians  venture  without  their  walls,  to  celebrate 
their  accdtaffted  feftivals.     Alcibiades,  animated 
by  his  foreign  victories,  hoped  to  relieve  the  do- 
meftic   fuferings  of  his  country;   and  after  aft 
fcbfehce  of  msCny  years,  diftinguifhed  by  fuch  a 

*a  Xenoph.  Hdfen.    Diodor.  I.  xiii.    Rut.  in  Alcibiad. 
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CHAP,  variety  of  fortune,  eagerly  longed  to  revifit  his 
XXL  t  native  city>  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards  and  honours 
ufually  beftowed  by  the  Greeks  on  fuccefsful  valour* 
This  celebrated  voyage,  which  ancient  hiftorians 
were  fond  of  decorating  with  every  circumftance 
of  naval  triumph 43,  was  performed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  fummer  of  the  war.  Notwithftanding  all 
his  fervices,  the  cautious  fon  of  Clinias,  inftruQ:- 
ed  by  adverfity,  declined  to  land  in  the  Piraeus, 
until  he  was  informed  that  the  affembly  had  re- 
pealed the  decrees  againft  him,  formally  revoked 
his  banifhment, '  and  prolonged  the  term  of  his 
command.  Even  after  this  agreeable  intelligence, 
he  was  ftill  unable  tQ  conquer .  his  well-founded 
diftruft  of  the  variable  and  capricious  humours  of 
the  people ;  nor  would  he  approach  the  crowded 
fhore,  till  he  obferved,  in  the  midft  of  the  multi- 
tude, his  principal  friends  and  relations  inviting 
him  by  their  voice  and  aftion.  He  then  landed 
amidft  the  univerfal  acclamations  of  the  fpeftatprs, 
who,  unattentive  to  the  naval  pomp,  and  regardlefe 
of  the  other  commanders,  fixed  their  eyes  only  on 
Alcibiades.  Next  day  an  extraordinary  affembly 
was  fummoned,  by  order  of  the  magiftrates,  that 
he  might  explain  and  juftify  his  apparent  mifcon^ 
dud,  and  receive  the  rewards  due  to  his  acknow- 
ledged merit.  The  public  anticipated  his  apology, 
by  contrafting  the  melancholy  fituation  of  affairs 
when  Alcibiades  affumed  the  command,  with  the 
a&ual  condition  of  the  republic.     "  At  the  former 

«*  Duris  apud  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 
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period  Athens  yielded  the  command  of  the  fea :  chap. 
the  enemy  were  every  where  vi&orious  ;  the  ftate  XXI- 
was  oppreffed  by  foreign  war,  torn  by  fedirion, 
without  refources,  and  without  hope.  The  addrefs 
and  dexterity  of  Alfcibiades  was  alone  able  to 
have  difunited  the  councils,  to  have  weakened  and 
afterwards  repelled  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  con- 
federacy ;  his  a&ivity  and  courage  could  alone 
have  animated  the  deje&ion  of  the  citizens  to  pur- 
fue  the  meafures  of  offenfive  war :  his  abilities,  his 
virtue,  and  his  fortune,  could  alone  have  rendered 
thofe  meafures  fuccefsful." 

Before  judges  fo  favourably  difpofed  to  hear  him,  Hw  recep- 
Alcibiades  found  no  difficulty  to  make  his  defence ;  tKm  erc* 
but  it  was  difficult  both  for  him  and  his  friends  to 
moderate  the  exceffive  *  traitfports  of  the  people, 
who  would  have  loaded  their  favourite  with  ho- 
nours incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  free  repub- 
lic, and  which  might,  therefore,  have  proved  dan- 
gerous to  his  future  fafety.  He  received,  with 
pleafure,  the  crowns  and  garlands*  with  other  ac- 
cuftomed  pledges  of  public  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion ;  but  he  refpeftfully  declined  the  royal  fceptre, 
expreffing  a  firm  refolution  to  maintain  the  he- 
reditary freedom  of  his  country44.  Athens  re- 
quired not  a  king,  but  a  general  with  undivided 
power,  capable  of  reftoring  the  ancient  fplendour  of 
the  commonwealth.  To  this  illuftrious  rank, 
which  had  been  filled  by  Themiftocles  and  Cimon, 
the  fon  of  Clinias  might  juftly  afpire.     He  was 

44  Com.  lfocrat.  Orat.  pro  Alcibiad.  et  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 
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chap,  appointed  commander  in  chief  by  fea  and  land 45. 
^^*  An  hundred  gallies  were  equipped,  and  tranfports 
were  prepared  for  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed 
men,  with  a  proportional  body  of  cavalry. 
The  Eleu-  Several  months  *  had  paffed  in  thefe  preparer 
fmian  tions,  when  the  Eleufinian  feftival  approached  j  a 
my  enes*  time  deftined  to  commemorate  and  to  diffufe  the 
temporal  and  fpiritual  gifts  of  the  godded  Ceres, 
originally  bellowed  on  the  Athenians,  and  by  them 
communicated  to  the  reft  of  Greece47.  Corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  were  the  principal  productions  of  At* 
tica ;  each  of  which  had  been  introduced  into  that 
country  through  the  propitious  intervention  of  a  di- 
vinity, whofe  name  was  distinguished  by  appropri- 
ated honours.  Minerva,  who  had  given  not  only  the 
olive,  but  what  was  regarded  as  far  more  valuable, 
her  peculiar  protection  to  the  city  of  Athens,  was 
rewarded  with  innumerable  falemnities.  Various 
alio  were  the  profeffions  of  gratitude  expreffed,  in 
ftated  days  of  the  fpring  and  autumn,  to  the  gene- 


-  4S  Amu£9i6u$  dvcunrw  iyipvt  ovroxgqftipp.    «  He  wu  chofen  abfolute 
commander  of  all."     Xenoph.  p.  440. 

46  From  the  feitivals  Plinteria  and  Eleufinia,  mentioned  in  the 
text*  it  appears  that  he  arrived  in  July,  and  failed  in  No- 
vember. 

47  Meurfius,  apud   Gronov.  Thefeur.  has  colle&ed  all  the  paf- 
.  lages  in  ancient  writers  refpe&ing  this  feftival.     It  is  laid  to  have 

been  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromion,  which,  according  to 
Father  Petau,  anfwers  to  our  November.  But  as  the  Attic  year 
was  lunar,  the  months  of  that  year  could  not  exactly  correspond  to 
thofe  of  ours.  In  the  computation  of  their  months,  the  Greeks 
agreed  not  with  other  nations,  nor  even  among  themfelves.  Vi£* 
JPlut.  in  Vit.  RomuJL  &  Ariftid. 

rous 
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rous  author  of  the  vine.  The  feftival  of  Ceres  CHAP, 
returned,  indeed.,  lefs  frequently ;  but  was,  partly  XXL 
on  that  account,  the  more  folemn  and  awful ;  and 
partly,  becaufe  diftinguifhed  by  the  Eleufinian 
myfteries,  thofe  hidden  treafures  of  wifdom  and 
happinefs,  which  were  poured  out  on  the  initiated 
in  the  temple  of  Eleufis.  Fourteen  48  centuries  be- 
fore the  Chriftian  aera,  the  gdddefs,  it  is  faid,  com- 
municated thofe  invaluable  rites  to  Eumolpus  and 
Keryx,  two  virtuous  men,  who  had  received  her  in 
the  form  of  an  unknown  traveller  with  pious  hos- 
pitality *..  Their  defcendants,  the  Eujnolpidae  and 
Keryces,  continued  the  minifters  and  guardians  of 
this  memorable  inftitution,  which  was  finally  abo- 
lifhed  by  the  great  Theodofius,  after  it  had  lafted 
eighteen  hundred  years so.  The  candidates  for  ini- 
tiation were  prepared  by  watching,  abftinence,  fa- 
crifice,  and  prayer ;  and  before  revealing  to  them 
the  divine  fecrets,  the  moft  awful  filence  was  en- 
joined them.  Yet  enough  tranfpired  among  the 
prophane  vulgar  to  enable  us  dill  to  colled,  from 
impartial SI  and  authentic  teftimony,  that  the  my- 
fteries 


48  Marb.  Arund.  Epoch.  14. 

49  Diador.  1.  v.     Ifocrat.  Panegyr.  Pollux*  1.  viii.  c.  uc. 
*°  Zozim.  Hift.  1.  iv. 

51  I  fey  impartial,  becaufe  liberates,  the  fcholar  of  Socrates, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  ceremonies,  which 
his  mafter  declined  to  be  made  acquainted  with.  The  paflage  is  re- 
markable :  *  Though  what  I  am  going  to  relate  may  beN  disfigured  by 
tradition  and  fable,  the  fubftance  of  it  is  not  the  lefs  deferring,  of  your 
regard.  When  Ceres  travelled  to  Attica  in  queft  of  her  daughter, 
flie  received  the  moft  hofpitable  treatment,  and  thofe  particular 
good  offices  which  are  known  Xo  the  initiated.     The  goddefs  was 

not 
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CHAP,  fteries  of  Ceres  expreffed  by  fignificant  emblems,  the 
XXI#  immortality  of  the  human  foul,  and  the  rewards  pre- 
pared in  a  future  life  for  the  virtuous  fervants  of 
heaven.  The  fecrecy  enjoined  by  her  minifters, 
fo  unworthy  the  truths  which  they  taught,  might 
juftify  the  indifference  of  Socrates52,  whofe  doc- 
trines, not  lefs  divine,  were  inculcated  with  unre- 
ferved  freedom.  But  the  fate  of  Socrates  may 
juftify,  in  its  turn,  the  circumfpe&ion  of  the  hiero- 
phants  of  Ceres. 
AlcibUdes  Befides  the  myfterious  ceremonies  of  the  ^emple, 
condwas  tjle  woj-fhip  of  that  bountiful  goddefs  was  celebrated 
finlan  pro-  by  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  by  public  (hows, 
ceffion.  ancj  exhibitions,  which  continued  during  feveral 
days,  and  above  all,  by  the  pompous  proceffion, 
which  marched  for  ten  miles  along  the  facred  road 
leading  from  Athens  to  Eleufis53.  This  import- 
ant part  of  the  folemnity  had  formerly  been  inter- 
mitted, becaufe  the  Athenians,  after  the  lofs  of 
Decelia,  were  no  longer  matters  of  the  road,  and 
were  compelled,  contrary  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  to 
proceed  by  fea  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Alcibia- 
des  determined  to  wipe  off  the  ftain  of  impiety 

..%»— —»^^w»— — —        ■■     ■      ■■  ■■  ■— ^—  i  ■    ■       ■■■■  ■         ■■«  —  ■■  m   m      Mm,  ■■■»    ■  — — I  |i  — ^»^.^^^— —  ■■    ■      ■■  —  ■     I 

not  ungrateful  for  fuch  favours,  but  in  return  conferred  on  our 
-  anceftors  the  two  moft  valuable  prefents  which  either  heaven  can 
beftow,  or  mankind  can  receive  ;  the  practice  of  agriculture)  which 
delivered  us  from  the  fierce  and  precarious  manner  of  life,  common  to 
us  with  wild  animals ;  and  the  knowledge  of  thofe  facred  myfteries 
which,  fortify  the  initiated  againft  the  terrors  of  death,  and  infplre  them 
with  the  pleafing  hopes  of  an  happy  immortality ."  See  Panegyn 
p.  24*  &  Eufeb.  Frsepar.  Evang.  1.  iii. 

SJ  Laert.  in  Diogene. 

*'  Herodot.  L  viii.  c.  lxv.  &  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 

which 
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tokifch  had  long  adhered  to  his  character,  by  re-  CHAP. 
Hewing,  in  all  its  luftre,  this  venerable  proceffion. 
He  prepared  to  defend,  by  an  armed  force,  the 
peaceful  minifters  and  votaries  of  the  gods,  be- 
lieving that  the  Spartans  would  either  allow  them 
to  pafs  undi$urbed,  which  niuft  leffen  the  military 
fame  of  that  people,  or  if  they  attempted  to  in- 
terrupt the  ceremony,  muft  be^xpofed  not  only  to 
the  dangerous  refiftance  of  men  animated  by  en- 
thufiafm,  but  to  the  difgraceful  charge  of  irreli- 
gion,  and  the  general  deteftation  of  Greece.  The 
priefts,  the  heralds,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
initiated,  were  apprifed  of  his  intention,  and  re- 
quefted  to  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  by  the  ap- 
pointed day.  Early  in  the  morning,  bodies  of  ca- 
valry explored  the  adjoining  country ;  the  emi- 
nences were  occupied  by  the  light  infantry  and 
targeteers ;  and,  after  fufficient  garrifons  had  been 
left  to  defend  the  Athenian  walls  and  fortrefTes,  the 
whole  mafs  of  heavy-armed  troops  was  drawn  out  to 
protect  the  Eleuiinian  proceffion,  which  marched 
along  the  ufual  road  to  the  temple,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens,  without  fuffering  any  molefta- 
tion  from  the  Lacedaemonians  $  having  united,  on 
this  occafion  alone,  all  the  fplendour  of  war  with 
the  pomp  of  fuperftition  *4. 

Soon   after    this    meritorious  enterprife,  Alci-  His  glory 
biades  prepared   to  fail  for  Lefler  Alia,   accom-  ^oa?ed. 
panied  by  the  affe&ionate  admiration  of  his  fel-  aufpidout 
low-citizens,  who  flattered  themfelves  that  the  abi-  r,etu™  of 

•  the  Hyn- 

"  Plat,  in  Alcibiad.  teHa# 

vol.  in.  1  lities 
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CHAP,  lities  and  fortune  of  their  commander  would 
fpeedijy  reduce  Chios,  Ephefus,  Miletus,  and  the 
other  revolted  cities  and  iflands.  The  general 
alacrity,  however,  was  fomewhat  abated  by  the 
reflexion,  that  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens 
coincided  with  the  anniverfary  of  the^flynteria ss, 
a  day  condemned  to  melancholy  idlenefs,  from  a 
fuperftitious  belief  that  nothing  undertaken  on 
that  day  could  be  brought  to  a  profperous  con- 
clufion.  The  celebrated  Parthenon,  whofe  re- 
mains ftill  attefl  the  magnificence  of  Pericles,  was 
confecrated  by  the;  prefence  of  a  goddefs,  who 
realifed  the  infpirations  of  Homer,  as  far  as  they 
were?  capable  of  being  expreffed  by  the  genius  of 
Phidias.  Minerva,  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
and  twenty-fix  cubits  high,  was  reprefented 
with  the  cafque,  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  all 
her  ufual  emblems ;  and  the  warm  fancy  of  the 
Athenians,  enlivened  and  tranfported  by  the  grace- 
ful majefty  of  her  air  and  afpeft,  confounded  the 
painful  produ&ion  of  the  ftatuary  with  the  in- 
ftantaneous  creation  of  Jupiter,  To  confirm  this 
ufeful  illufiori,  the  crafty  priefts  of  the  temple 
carefully  wafhed  and  brightened  the  image,  whofe 
extraordinary  luftre  increafed  the  veneration  of 
the  multitude.  The  Plynteria,  during  which  this 
ceremony  was  performed,  required  uncommon 
fecrecy  and  circumfpe&ion.  The  eyes  and  ima- 
gination  of  the  vulgar  might  have   become  too 

55  nXw»y,  to  wafli;  srXurojg,  TrXurrngns;  and  in  the  plural  neu- 
ter, «  the  ceremony  of  ablution*" 

familiar 
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familiar  with  their  revered  goddefs,  had  they  be-  C  H  A  R 
held  her  dripped  of  her  accuftomed  ornaments,  ^^" 
and  obferved  every  part  of  her  form  brightening 
into  new  beauty  under  the  plaftic  hands  of  the 
priefts.  To  prevent  this  dangerous  confequence, 
the  Plynteria  was  veiled  in  myftic  ohfcurky :  the 
doors  of  the  temple  were  fliut ;  that  facred  edifice 
was  furrounded  on  all  fides  to  intercept  the  ap- 
proach of  indifcretion  or  profanity ;  and  the  re- 
turn of  Alcibiades,  the  favourite  hope  pf  his  coun- 
try! happening  on  the  inaufpicious  day  when  Mi* 
nerva  hid  her  countenance,  was  believed  by  many 
to  announce  the  dreadful  calamities  which  iooiX 
afterwards  befel  the  republic  s\         • 

*  Xwoph.  p.  488.  &  Plut.  io  AlcibU4t 
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Char  after  of  Lyfander — His  Conference  with  Cy- 
rus —  He  defeats  the  Athenian  Fleet.  —  DiJ grate 
of  Aleibiades.  —  Lyfander  fucceeded  by  Callicra- 
irdas.—His  Tranf aft  ions  with  the  Per/tans— with 
the  Spnrtan  Allies.  —  Battle  ofArginufa.  -—  Trial 
of  the  Athenian  Admirals.  — -  Eteonicus  checks  a 
Mutiny  of  the  Pehpmnefian  Troops.  —  Lyfander 
rej tones  the  Command.  —  Battle  of  JEgOs  Pot  a- 
mos.  —  Spartan  Empire  in  AJta.  —  Siege  and  Sur- 
render of  Athens.  —  Humiliation  of  the  Athe+ 
nians. 


CHAP.  'IXT'HlLE  the  fttperftirious  multitude  trembled 

xxn.  at  the  imaginary  anger  of   Minerva,  men 

jZfafa?  of  reflection  and  experience  dreaded  the  aftivity 

takes  the    and  valour  of  Lyfander,  who,  during  the  refidence 

2^^  of  Aleibiades  at  Athens,  had  taken  the  command 

loponne-     of  the  Peloponnefian  'forces  in   the   Eaft    The 

^/^i  forms  of  the  Sparta  confutation  required  a  ra- 
in the  Eaft*  ~  .  ff 

oiymp,  pid  fucceffion  of  generals  j  a  arcumftance,  which> 
«BL*  amidft  the  numerous  incoiiVeniencies  with  which 
4°7#  it  was  attended,  enlarged  the  fphere  of  -military 
competition,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  a&ors 
on  die  theatre  of  war,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  difplay  of  many  flluftrious  chara£tersr  which 
muft  otherwife  have  remained  in  obfeurity.    In  the 

rotation 
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rotation  of  annual  eie&ions,  offices  of  importance  C  HA  P. 
and  dignity  will  often  be  entrufted  to  men  unwor-  xxn' 
thy  to  fill  them  ;  but,  in  the  vaft  variety  of  experi- 
ments, abilities  of  the  moil  diftinguilhed  order  (if 
any  fuch  exift  in  the  community)  mud  fome  time 
be  called  into  exertion,  honoured  with  confidence, 
and  armed  with  authority. 

Such  abilities  the  Spartans  finally  difcovered  in  His  cha. 
Lyfander ;    a  fhoot  of  the  Herculean  (lock,   bqt  "^ 
not  defcended  from  either  of  the  royal  branches* 
He  had  been  educated  with  all  the  feverity  of 
Spartan  difcipline:   and   having  fpent   his  ywth 
and   his  manhood   in  thofe  honourable  employ- 
ments1 which  became  the  dignity  of  his  birth, 
he  approached  the  decline  of  life,  when  his  fu- 
perior  merit  recommended  him  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  a  feafon  of  public  danger.     Years  had 
added  experience  to  his  valour,  and  enlarged  the 
refources,  without  abating  the  ardour  of  his  fer- 
vid mind.      In  his    tranfa&ions  with  the  world, 
he  had  learned  to  foften  the  harfh  afperity  of  his 
national  manners;   to  gain  by  fraud  what  could 
not  be  effe&ed  by  force j  and,  in  his  own  figu- 
rative language,  to  "  eke  out  the  lion's  with  the 
fox's   fcinV     This  mixed  chara&er  admirably 


1  He  had  ferved  in  the  army  and  navy;  had  been  employed  as 
ambafiador  in  foreign  ftates,  &c.    Plut.  in  Ly&nd. 

1  This  was  laid  by  him,  in  allufion  to  the  lion's  flrin  of  Hercules* 
to  one  who  afltedf  u  How  Lyfander,  who  fprang  from  Hercules, 
could  condescend  to  conquer  his  enemies  by  fraud  ?"  His  character 
is  diffufely  defcribed  by  Plutarch,  t.  ill.  p.  4—15* 
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CHAP,  fuited  the  part  which  he  was  called  to  aft.  His  e&* 
€  *****  terprifing  courage  was  fuccefsfully  exerted  in  the 
hoftile  operations  againft  the  Greeks ;  histf  fubtile 
and  infinuating  addrefs  gave  him  an  afcendant  in 
every  negotiation  with  the  Perfians ;  and  the  re- 
union of  thofe  various  qualities  enabled  him,  in  a 
few  years,  finally  to  terminate  the  war,  and  to  pro- 
duce an  important  and  permanent  revolution  In  the 
affairs  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of  Greece* 
to  confer*  Since  the  decifive  a&ion  at  Cyzicus,  the  Pelo* 
race  with  ponnefians*  unable  to  refift  the  enemy*  had  been 
^J™8'  employed  in  preparing  fliips  on  the  coaft  of  their 
xciiL  2.  own  peninfula,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  their 
A.c.407.  Perfian  and  Grecian  allies.  The  mod  confider- 
able  fquadrons  had  been  equipped  in  Cos,  Rhodes, 
Miletus,  and  Ephefus j  in  the  laft  of  which  the 
whole  armament,  amounting  to  ninety  fail,  was 
colleded  by  Lyfandes.  But  the  aflembling  of 
fuch  a  force  was  a  matter  of  little  confequence, 
unlefs  proper  meafures  fhould  be  taken  for  hold* 
ing  it  together,  and  for  enabling  it  to  ad  with 
vigour.  It  was  neceffary,  above  all,  to  fecure 
pay  for  the  feamen  ;  for  which  purpofe,  Lyfander, 
acconjpaaied  by  feveral  Lacedaemonian  ambaffa- 
dors,  repaired  to  Sajdfe,  to: congratulate  the  happy 
arrival  of  Cyrus,  a  generous  and  valiant  youth 
of  feventeen,  who  had .  been  entrufted  by  his  fa- 
ther Darius  with,  the.  government  of  the  inland 
parts  of  Lefler  Afia ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Perfian  d&uit*  with  the  command  of  the  nume- 
rous troops  who  rendezvoused  in  the  plains  of 

Kaftolus. 


ancient  greece:  Ys 

Kaftolus  3.  Lyfander  complained  to  the  young  C  rif  A  P. 
and  magnanimous  prince,  "  of  the  perfidious  du-  xxn* 
plicity  of  Tiffaphernes,  by  which  the  Athenians 
had  been  enabled  to  re-aflume  that  afcendant  in 
the  Eaft,  which  had  formerly  proved  fo  danger- 
ous and  difgraceful  to  the  Perfian  name.  That 
fatrap  feemed,  on  one  occafion  indeed,  to  have 
difcovered  the  fatal  tendency'  of  his  meafures  ; 
and  had  attempted  to  check  the  vi&orious  career 
of  thofe  ambitious  republicans,  by  feizing  the  per- 
fon  of  Alcibiades 4.  Pharnabazus  had  more  ef- 
fe&ually  ferved  the  caufe  of  his  mafter,  by  his  ac- 
tive valour  in  the  field ;  by  detaining  the  Athe- 
nian ambafladors,  who  had  been  fent  to  furprife 
the  unfufpe&ing  geuerofity  of  Darius s ;  -and  by 
fupplying  the  Peloponnefians,  after  the  unfortunate 
engagement  at  Cyzicus,   with  the  means  of  pre- 


3  This  was  the'  ftile  of  the  letter,  confirmed  by  the  royal  feal. 
RaTflwrcjixfl*«   Kvgcy   xagavov  t&»   ij    Ko£j*«Xov    aQgoifyfxtvcov.      Xenoph. 

p.  438.  -u    ;, 

4  This  event,  which  happened  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of'  the 
war  is  related  by  Xenophon-,  p.  439.  It  was  ommitted  in  the  text, 
becaufe  Akibiades  foon  effected  his  efcape ;  and  the  treachery  tjf 
Tiilaphernes  only  displayed  hk .  own  worthleiTnefs,  without  hurtiag 
his  enemies.  ' 

s  This  diihonourable  tranfaclion  was  approved  by  Cyrus,  which 
fliews  how  little  even  that  high-minded  prince  refpe&ed  the  laws  of 
nations.  He  begged  Pharnabazus  to  put  (he  Athenians  in  his  hands ; 
at  leaft,  not  to  fet  them  at  liberty,  that  their  countrymen  might  be 
ignorant  of  the  meafures  in  agitation  againft  them;  But  a  remorfe 
of  confcience  feized  Pharnabazus,  who  had  fworn,  either  to  conduct 
the  ambafladors  to  the  Great  King,  or  to  fend  them  to  the  Ionian 
coait;  in  conference  of  which,  the  Athenians  were  releafed.  Xenoph. 

P«43& 
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CHAP,  paring  *  new  fleets  uid  with  the  neceffaries  and 
conveniences  of  life,  while  they  were  employed  in 
this  pfeful  undertaking.  But  Thiffaphernes  was 
unwilling,  and  Pharnabazus  was  perhaps  unable, 
to  difcharge  the  flipulated  pay,  without  which  the 
Grecian  feamen  and  foldiers  could  not  be  kept  to- 
gether, or  engaged  to  ad  with  vigour,  againft  the 
common  enemy.  Cyrus  replied,  **  That  he  had 
been  commanded  by  his  father  to  affift  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  pay  their  troops  with  the  moft 
exa£  pun&uality.  That  for  this  purpofe,  he  had 
carried  with  him  five  hundred  talents  (near  an 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling);  and  if  fuch 
a  fum  fhould  be  found  infufficient,  he  would  will* 
ingly  expend  his  private  fortune,  and  even  melt 
down  and  coin  into  money  the  golden  throne  on 
which  he  fat6," 
The  pay  This  difcourfe  gave  {extraordinary  fatisfadtion  to 
O^&n-  his  Grecian  auditors ;  and  Lyfander  endeavoured 
Mors,       to  avail  himfelf  of  what,  judging  by  his  own  chaT 

rfd  C°t1"of  ra^:er»  ^e  in^g^ned  might  be  nothing,  more  than  a 
their  fhips.  fudden  tranfport  of  generality,  by  requefting,  th&t 
the  feameii's  pay  might  be  raifed  from  three  oboH 
to  an  Attic  drachma  a  day.  Cyrus  anfwered, 
f«  That,  on  this  fubjeft  too,  he  had  received  ex* 
prefs  orders  from  his  father  %    That  the  pay  fliould 

continue 


Literally,   "  that  he  would  cut  in  pieces  the  throne  on  which  he  fat, 
which  was  compofed  of  lilver  and  gold." 

7  Xenophon  makes   Cyrus  anfwer  with  more  art  than  truths 
f*  o  h  aaXug  fitv  iQn  otvmj  Krynf,  ov  ivmrov  it  tint*,  itaf  <i  Gamkats 

nri- 
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continue  on  the  ancient  footing,  and  the  Pelopon-  chap. 
nefians  regularly  receive  thirty  minae  (about  ninety  XXII# 
pounds  fterling)  a  month,  for  every  fliip  which 
they  fitted  out/*  Lyfander  acquiefced  with  fome 
reluctance,  determining  to  feize  the  firft  favourable 
opportunity  to  renew  his  petition.  His  inftru&ive 
converfation  witb  Cyrus  may  enable  us  to  difcover 
an  important  matter  of  fad  ommitted  by  hiftorians. 
As  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  the  Greeks 
were  not  diffinguifhed  above  the  common  men  by 
the  exceflive  inequality  of  their  appointments,  we 
may  compute,  from  the  monthly  fum  of  thirty 
minae,  diftributed  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli  of  daily 
pay,  that  the  complement  of  each  (hip  amounted 
to  about  two  hundred  and  forty  failors;  fo  that- a 
fleet  of  ninety  (ail  employed  twenty-one  thoufand 
and  fix  hundred  men. 

Before  Lyfander  returned  to  Ephefus,  he  was  in-  Lyfimdcr 
vited  by  the  Perfian  prince  to  a  magnificent  en-  u.entfr- 
tertainment,  at  which,  accordmg  to  the  cuftom  of  sardes  by 
the  age,  the  moft  ferious  matters  were  difcufled  df  Perfi«i 
amidft  thfe  freedom  and  intemperance  of  the  table.  prmCC" 
This  was  a  feafonable  occafion  for  difplaying  the 
arts  of  infinuation  and  flattery,  in  which  the  Spar- 
tan was  a  complete  mafter.     He  reprefented,  with* 
out  moderation,  and  without  decency,  the  injuftice 
and  incapacity  of  Tiflaphernes,   who,   as  he  was 
naturally  the  •  rival,    might  be  fufpe&ed  foon  to 


-f*- 


rxtruXtt  awwy«X\a  Tomv."  Cyrus  anfwered,  «  that  they  (Lyfan* 
der  and  the  Lacedaemonian  ambafladors)  fpoke  very  reasonably, 
but  that  he  could  not  act  otherwife  than  he  was  commanded  by  hit 
father." 

become 
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CHAP,  become  the  perfonal  enemy  of  Gyrus.     He  magni- 
^_XXII*_»  ^e^  ^e  beauty,  the  ftrength,  and  the  courage,  of 
the  young  prince.     His  addrefe  in  military  exer- 
cifes,   and   the    extraordinary '  endowments  of  his 
n  mind  (the  fame  of  which  had  reached  the   moft 

diftant  countries),  were  extolled  with  the  moft  ela- 
borate praife.  It  is  not  improbabje  that  he  might 
find  a  topic  of  panegyric  in  a  quality  of  which  Cyrus 
was  not  a  little  vain ;  the  capacity  of  bearing, 
without  intoxication,  a  greater  quantity  of  wine 
than  any  of  his  equals  8 ;  and  he  might  poffibly 
fuggeft,  that  of  all  the  fons  of  Darius,  Cyrus  was  the 
beft  qualified  to  fucceed  his  father,  to  fill  with  dig- 
nity the  Perfian  throne,  and  to  emulate  the  glory 
of  that  illpftrious  hero  whofe  nami  he  bore,  the 
Immortal  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But  whatever 
were  the  topics  of  which  he  made  ufe,  it  is  certain 
that  he  excited  the  warmeft  emotions  of  friendfhip 
in  the  youthful  bread  of  Cyrus,  who  drinking  his 
health,  after  the  Perfian  faihion,  defired  him  to  afk 
'  a  boon,  with  full  affurance  that  nothing  fhould  be 
denied  him.  Lyfander  replied,  with  his  ufual  ad* 
His  ad-  drefs,  "  That  he  fhould  aft  what  it  would  be  no 
drefs  in      jefs  ufefui  for  the  prince  to  give,  than  for  him  to 

an  addition  receive;    the  addition  of  an  obolus  a  day  to  the 

to  the  fea-  pay  0f  the  mariners  ;    an  augmentation  which,  by 

pay#  inducing  the  Athenian  crews  to  defert,  would  not 

only  increafe  their  own  ftrength,  but  enfeeble  the 

common  enemy."     Struck  with  the  apparent  dif- 

intereftednefs    of  this    fpecious    propofal,    Cyrus 

-  -  *  *  r 

*  .  »  *  * 

9  Plut.  Sympof. 

ordered 
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ordered    him    immediately    ten  thoufand  daricks  CHAP, 
(about  five  thoufand  pounds  fterling)  ;  with  which  «_   r  '^ 
he  returned  to  Ephefus,  difcharged  the  arrears  due 
to  his  troops,  gave  them  a  month's  pay  in  advance, 
raifed  their  daily  allowance,  and  feduced  innumer- 
able deferters  from  the  Athenian  fleet 9. 
.  Whilfc  Lyfander  was  ufefully  employed  in  man-  Defeatsthe 
lung  his  flaps,  and  preparing  them  for  a&ion,  Alci-  £^J^ 
biades  attacked  .the  fmall  iiland  of  Andros.     The  abfence  of 
reQftance  \tfas  more  ftubborn  than  he  had  reafon  to  £[clbiade* 
expsSt :  and  the  immediate  neceflity  of  procuring  xciii.  a. 
pay  land  fuhfiftence  for  the  fleet,  obliged  him  to  ^^  *°7- 
leave  his  work  imperfeft.     With  a  fmall  fquadron 
he. failed  to  raife  contributions  on  the  Ionian  or 
Carian  coaft IO,  committing  the  principal  armament 
to  Antiochus,  a  mjin  totally  unworthy  of  fuch  an 
important'  truft.'i.     Even  the  affedionate  partiality 
of  Alcibiades  feems  to  have  difcerned  the  incapacity 
of  his  favourite,  fmce  he  gave  him  ftritt  orders 
to  continue,  during  his  own  abfence,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Sanros,  and  by  no  means  to  rifk  an  en- 
gagement.    This  injunction,  as  it  could  not  pre- 
vent the  rafhnefs,  might  perhaps  provoke  the  vain 
levity  of  the  vice-admiral,  who,  after  the  depar- 

% 
*  *     t 

4  . 

♦ 

*  Plut-  torn.  Hi*  pw  7.     Xenoph.  HeUen.  1. 1-  p*  441-  -  Diodor. 

l.xHL  p.  560.  , 

10  Xenophon  fayB,    u  Alcibiades  failed  to  Fhocaea,"  which  is  in 
Ionia ;  Plutarch  lays,  «  to  the  coaft  of  Carta?*'         ' 

:}\  fifadtfls  give*  hi*,  character  In  few  Worts:    "O  h  Amo^ 
p*  T^.  $iprtt  <X(pxuP$*    Kai  evtiAut   $m,  .tavw   t*   weaken  X«r/x7r^ov, 
-  Antiochtts,  naturally  precipitate,  and  defirous,  by  himfelf,  to  perform 
fome  fplendid  exploit." 

r 
'  1 

» 

ture 
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CHAP,  ture  of  his  friend,  failed  towards  Ephefus,  ap- 
xxn#  proached  the  fterns  of  Lyfander's  (hips,  and  with 
the  moft  licentious  infults  challenged  him  to  battle. 
The  prudent  Spartan  delayed  the  moment  £>f  attack, 
until  the  prefumption  of  his  enemies  Jiad  thrown 
them  into  fcattered/  diforder  E\  He  then  com- 
manded the  Peloponnefian  fquadrons  to  advance. 
His  manoeuvres  were  judicious,  and  executed  with 
a  prompt  obedience.  The  battle  was  not  obftmate, 
as  the  Athenians,  who  fcarcely  expefted  any  refift- 
ance,  much  lefs  aflault,  funk  at  once  from  the  in- 
folence  of  temerity  into  the  defpondenty  of  fear. 
They  loft  fifteen  veffels,  with  a  confiderable  part 
of  their  crews.  The  remainder  retired  disgrace- 
fully to  Samos ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians  profited 
of  their  viftory  by  the  taking  of  Eion  and  Del- 
phinium. Though  fortune  thus  favoured  the  pru- 
dence of  Lyfander,  he  declined  to  venture  a  fecond 
engagement  with  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  Alci- 
biades,  who,  having  refumed  the  command,  em- 
ployed every  artifice  and  infult  that  might  procure 
him  an  opportunity  to  reftore  the  tarnifhed  luftre 
pf  the  Athenian  fleet. 

Akibiades       But  fuch  an  opportunity  he  could  never  again 

^dtf  ^n^-  *^xe  P^Pfe  °^  Athens,  who  expe&ed  to 
graced.  hear  of  nothing  but  victories  and  triumphs,  were 
mortified  to  the  lafl  degree,  when  they  received  in* 
telligence  of  fuch  a  fliameful  defeat.  As  they 
could  not  fufpeft  the  abilities,  they  diftrufted  the 
fidelity    of   their   commander.    Their   fufpicions 


12 


w  A^<T^%^ifcc^  t«k  vxvm"  Xenoph.  p.  441* 
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were  increafed  and  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  C  H  A  P. 
Tfarafybulus  n ,  who,  whether  aftuatecj  by  a  laud-  *^^# 
able  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  the  public  fervice,  or 
animated  by  a  felfifh  jealoufy  of  the  fame  and 
honours  that  had  been  fo  liberally  heaped  on  a 
rival,  formally  impeached  Alcibiades  in  the  Athe- 
nian afiembly.  "  His  mifconduft  had  totally 
ruined  the  affairs  of  his  country.  A  talent  for  low 
buffoonery  was  a  fure  recommendation  to  his 
favour.  His  friends  were  partially  fele&ed  from 
the  meaneft  and  moft  abandoned  of  men,  who 
poffeffed  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  fub- 
fervient  to  his  paffions.  To  fuch  unworthy  inftru- 
ments  the  fleet  of  Athens  was  entrufted ;  while  the 
commander  in  chief  revelled  in  debauchery  with  the 
harlots  of  Abydus  and  Ionia,  or  raifed  exorbitant 
contributions  on  the  dependent  cities,  that  he  might 
defray  the  expence  of  a  fortrefs  on  the  coaft  of 
Thrace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  which 
he  had  ere&ed  to  flielter  himfelf  againft  the  juft  ven- 
geance of  the  republic." 

13  Thrafybulus,  we  have  feen,  had  a  principal  fliare  in  bring- 
ing about  the  recal  of  Alcibiades.  Nor  was  the  latter, ungrateful 
to  his  benefactor.  When  the  Athenians  committed  to  him  then- 
whole  military  and  naval  force,  "  aVjwo*  to*  W/xo?,"  and  al- 
lowed him  to  name  his  own  colleagues,  or  rather  fubftitutes,  he 
named  Thrafybulus  and  Adimantus.  Diod.  L  xiii.  p.  368. 
Coafidering  this  interchange  of  good  offices  between  Alcibiades 
and  Thrafybulus,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Greek  writer  afligns 
any  reafon  for  the  animofity  that  foon  afterwards  broke  out  between 
them.  Plutarch  fays,  that  Thrafybulus  was  the  bittereft  of  Alci- 
biades's  enemies,  and  imputes  his  accufation  of  him  to  enmity,  not  to 
patriotum. 

Were 
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CHAP. 

xxn. 

Ten  com- 
manders 
appointed 
in  his 
ftead. 


Calficrati- 
das  fent  to 
command 
the  Pelo- 
ponnefian 
fleet. 
Olymp. 
xciii.  3. 
A.  C.  406. 


Were  it  neceflary  to  prove  by  examples  the  de- 
ceitful emptinefs  of  popular  fevour,  this  fubje& 
might  be  copioufly  illuftrated  from  the  hiftory  of 
the  Athenians.  The  fame  man  whom,  a  few 
months  before,  they  found  it  impoflible  fufficiently 
to  reward,  was  actually  expofed  to  the  rage  of  dis- 
appointment and  the  fury  of  revenge.  They  re- 
gretted the  lofs  of  every  moment  which  intervened 
between  the  rapid  progrefs  of  their  refentment,  and 
the  execution  of  their  vengeance.  In  the  fame 
affembly,  and  on  the  fame  day,  Alcibiades  was  ac- 
cufed,  and  almoft  unanimouily  condemned ;  and, 
that  th6  affairs  of  the  republic  might  not  again 
fuffer  by  the  abufe  of  undivided  power,  ten  com- 
manders were  fubftituted  in  his  room ;  among 
whom  were  Thrafyllus,  Leon,  Diomedon,  whofe 
approved  valour,  and  love  of  liberty,  juftly  re- 
commended them  to  public  honours;  Conon,  a 
chara&er  as  yet  but  little  known,  but  deftined,  in 
a  future  period,  to  eclipfe  the  fame  of  his  contem- 
poraries; and  Pericles,  who  inherited  the  name, 
the  merit,  and  the  bad  fortune,  of  his  illuftrious 
father.  The  new  generals'  immediately  failed  to 
Samos ;  and  Alcibiades  fought  refuge  in  his  Thra- 
cian  fortrefs 14. 

They  had  fcarcely  affumed  the  command,  when, 
an  important  alteration  took  place  in  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  fleet.  Lyfander's  year  had  expired,  and 
Callicratidas,  a  Spartan  of  a  very  oppofite  charac* 

14  Xenopfc.  Hellen.  1.  iv.  fub.  fin.    Diodof.  xiii.  6  jr— 74* 
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ter,  was  Tent*  to  fucceed  him.' .  The  a&ive,  ambi-  chap. 
tious,  and  intriguing  temper  of  the  former  had     XX11* 
employed .  as.  much  affiduous  and  fy  ftematic  policy 
.during  the  (hort  term  of  his  precarious  power,  as 
if  his  authority.:  had  been,  abfolute  and  endlefs. 
Though  endowed  -with  uncommon  vigour  of  mind, 
and  with  contaminate,  prudence,  (if  prudence  can 
'belong  to  a  character  deficient  in  juflice  and  huma- 
nity,) he  poffeffed  not  thofe  amiable  and  ufeful 
qualities  which  alone  deferve,  and  can  alone  obtain 
public  confidence  and  refped.     Lyfander,  fenfible 
of  this  imperfe&ion,  had  recourfe  to  the  ordinary 
expedient  by  which'  crafty  ambition  fupplies  the 
want  of   virtue.     He    determined  to  govern  by 
parties IS.     The  boldeft  of  thefailors  were  attached 
to  his  perfon  by  liberal  rewards  and  more  liberal 
promifes.     The  foldiers  were  indulged  in  the  moll 
licentious   diforders.     In  every  city  and  in  every 
ifland,  Lyfander  had  his  partifans,  whom  he  flat- 
tered with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  fame  autho- 
rity over  their  fellow-citizens,  which  the  Spartans 
enjoyed  oyer,  the  inferior  ranks  of  men  in  La- 
conia16.     ; 

It  was  the  general  expe&ation  at  Ephefus,  that  HUinfo- 
the    Spartans   would   for  once  depart  from  efta-  Icntti^" 
blifhed   pra&ice,    in    order   to  prolong  the  com- 
mand of  fuch  an  able  and  fuccefsful  officer.     An 
univerfal    clamour   arofe,    when  Callicratidas  dif- 

,s  His  maxims  breathed  the  odious  party  fpirit,  «  That  it  is  hn- 
poffible  to  do  too  much  good  to  friends,  or  too  much  evil  to  enemies. 
That  children  are  to  be  deceived  by  trinkets,  men  by  oaths;  and 
others  equally  flagitious."  Plut.  in  Lyfand. 

16  Mem,  ibid.  &  Xenoph.  Hellea. 

played 
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CHAP,  played  his  coramiffioh  in  the  council  of  the  cdfi* 
^2™L^  federates.  The  friends  of  Lyfander  affirmed* 
"  That  it  was  equally  impolitic  and  ungenerous 
to  check  the  vi&orious  career  of  a  deferring  and 
fortunate  commander;  that  the  important  charge 
of  the  fleet  ought  not  to  be  entrufted  to  men  who 
were  deftitute  of  experience,  and  perhaps  of  abili- 
ties ;  nor  would  it  be  juft  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of 
fuch  a  numerous  and  powerful  confederacy  to  a 
pun&ilious  obfervance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  laws.*' 
Lyfander  maintained  a  decent  filence  concerning 
the  chara&er  of  his  fucceffor,  only  obferving  that 
he  refigned  to  him  a  fleet  which  commanded  the 
fea.  The  noify  acclamations  of  the  afiembly  con- 
firmed his  affertion. 
His  ho-  But  Callicratidas  had  a  foul  untainted  with  re- 

finraefc      proach,  and  incapable  of  fear.     Unabafhed  by  the 
confounds   feditious  turbulence  of  his  opponents,  he  repHed, 

fans1?"  That  he  muft  withhold  his  affent  to  the  magnified 
Lyiknder.  fuperiority  of  the  Peloponnelian  fleet,  unlefs  Ly- 
fander fhould  fet  fail  from  Ephefus,  coaft  along  the 
ifle  of  Samos,  (where  the  Athenians  then  lay,)  and 
furrender  his  vi&orious  fquadrons  in  the  harbour 
of  Miletus.  The  pride  of  Lyfander  might  have 
been  confounded  by  this  judicious  and  folid  obfer- 
vation j  but  his  ingenuity  fuggefted  a  plaufible,  or 
rather  an  iilufive  reply,  "  That  he  was  no  longer 
admiral/' 

Callicratidas  then  addreffed.the  affembiy,  with 
the  manly  fimplicity  of  an  honed  heart,  which  ctif- 
dains  the  artifice  of  words,  defies  the  infolence  of 
power,  and  fcorns  the  iqtrigues  of  policy.    "  La* 

i  cedsc- 
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ted,aemonians  and  allies,  I  fhould  have  been  con-  C  HAP. 
tented  to  flay  at  home  ;  nor  does  it  greatly  afieft  , _|^T~J, 
me  that  Lyfander,  or  any  other,  fhould  be  held  a 
better  feaman  than  myfelf.     Hither  I  have  been 
fent  by  my  countrymeii  to  command  the  flefct,  and 
my  chief  concern  is  to  execute  their  orders,  and  to 
perform  my  duty.     It  is  my  earneft  defire  to  pro- 
mote the  public  intereft  j  but  you  can  bed  inform 
me  whether  I  ought  to  continue  here,  or  to  return 
to  Sparta;"     Wonderful  is  the  power  of  honeft 
intentions  and  unaffe&ed  firmnefs.     The  aflembiy 
liftened    with    awe;     the    partifans   of  Lyfander 
were    abafhed ;    no    obje&ion    was  made  j    and, 
after  a  confiderable  paufe,    all    unanimoufly  ac- 
knowledged that  it  became  both  Callicratidas  and 
themfelves  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment I7i 

Lyfander,  hot  a  little  mortified  by  the  language  He  meets 
of  the  aflembiy,  relu&antly  refigned  his  employ-  ^  "mo- 
ment ;  but  determined  to  render  it  painful,  and,  ^e^. 
if  poffible*  too  weighty  for  the  abilities  of  his  fuc-  fianswith 
ceffor.     For  this  purpofe  he  returned  to  the  court  SmtT*1" 
of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  reftored  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money  ftill  unexpended  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Grecian  fleet,  and  to  whom    he  mifreprefented, 
under  the    names   of  obftinacy,   ignorance,   and 
rufticity,  the  unaffetted  plainnefs,  the  downright 
fmcerity,  and  the  other  manly,  but  uncomplying, 
virtues  of  the  generous  Callicratidas*     When  that 
commander    repaired    to.  Sardes  to    demand  the 

17  Xenoph*  Hellen*  Li*  c  v.  &  feqq.  &  Pint.  In Lyfand. 

vol,  in.  »      .  ftipulated 
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C  H  A  P.  ftipiilated  pay,  he  could  not  obtain  admiflion  to 
XXI^*  the  royal  prefence.  The  firft  time  that  he  vifited 
the  palace,  he  was  told  that  Cyrus  was  at  table.  It 
is  well,  faid  the  unceremonious  Spartan,  I  will  wait 
till  he  has  dined.  The  fimplicity  of  this  proceed- 
ing confirmed  the  opinion  which  Lyfander  had 
given  the  Perfians  of  his  chara&er ;  and  his  honeft 
firanknefs,  which  was  conftrued  into  low  breeding, 
feemed  a  proper  objefl:  of  ridicule  to  the  vain 
retainers  of  the  court.  He  returned  on  another 
occafion,  but  without  being  admitted  to  fee  the 
young  prince.  The  injuftice  of  this  treatment 
might  have  deferred  his  refentment,  but  it  chiefly 
excited  his  contempt.  He  left  the  royal  city,  de- 
fpifing  the  pride  and  perfidy  of  his  Perfian  allies, 
whofe  unmerited  importance  refulted  only  from 
their  precarious  riches,  and  lamenting  the  domeftic 
diffenfions  of  the  Greeks,  which  obliged  them  to 
court  the  favour  of  infolent  Barbarians.  , 
Obtains  jj^    Callicratidas    could   not,   with  honour  or 

tfonsfrom  fefety,  return  to  the  fleet  at  Ephefus,  without 
thelonians.  having  colle&ed  money  to  fupply  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  failors.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to 
Miletus  and  other  friendly  towns  of  Ionia  j  and 
having  met  the  principal  citizens,  in  their  refpec- 
tive  affemblies,  he  explained  openly  and  fully  the 
mean  jealoufy  of  Lyfander,  and  the  difdainful  ar- 
rogance of  Cyrus  IS.     "  The  unjuft  behaviour  of 

-  ,B  It -will  appear  in  the  fequel,  that  Callicratidas  had  formed  a  very 
falfe  opinion  of -the  Perfian  prince,  whofe  neglect  of  a  worthy  man 
was  occafioned  by  the  perfidious  fuggeftions  of  his  retainers,  the 
friends  or  creatures  of  Lyfander. 

both 
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both  compelled  him,  much  againft  his  inclination,  CHAP, 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  confederate  cities  (already  t  -  -*_■ 
too  much  burthened)  for  the  money  requifite  to  fup- 
port  the  war.  But  he  affured  them,  that,  Ihould 
his  arms  prove  fuccefsful,  he  would  gratefully  re- 
pay their  donations.  Their  own  intereft  required 
a  cheerful  compliance;  with  his  demands,  fince  the 
expedition  had  been  principally  undertaken  to  vin- 
dicate tl\eir  freedom.  He  had,  however,  fent  mef- 
fengers  to  require  effectual  fupplies  from  Sparta ; 
but  until  thefe  Ihould  arrive,  it  became  the  Greeks 
in  general,  but  pfpecially  the  Ionians,  who  had 
fuffered  peculiar  injuries  from  the  ufurping  tyranny 
of  the  Great  King,  to  prove  to  the  world  that, 
without  the  fordid  affiftance  of  his  boafted  treafures, 
they  could  profecute  their  juft  defigns,  and 
take  vengeance  on  their  enemies."  By  thofe  judi- 
cious and  honourable  expedients,  Callicratidas, 
without  fraud  or  violence,  obtained  fuch  confider- 
able,,  yet  voluntary  contributions,  as  enabled  him 
to  gratify  the  importunate  demands  of  the  failors, 
and  to  return  with  honour  to  Ephefus,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  a&ion I9. 

His  firft  operations  were  dir^ded  againft  the  He  takes 
ifle  of  Lefbos,  or  rather  againft  the  ftrong  and  ^Y*" 
populous  towns  of  Methymna  and  Mitylene,  which 
refpedively  commanded  the  northern  and  fouthera 
divisions  of  that  ifland.  Befides  the  numerous 
citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  Methymna  was 
defended  by    an    Athenian  garrifon.     The  place 

19  Xenoph.  Hellen.  p.  444. 
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CHAP,  made  a  brave  refiftance;  but  the  perfevering  efforts 
^xn*  of  Callicratidas  exhaufted  its  ftrehgth  :  Methymna? 
was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  fubjefted  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Peloponnefian  troops.  The  garrifon 
and  the  flaves  wefe  treated  as  part  of  the  booty. 
The  confederates  advifed,  that  the  townfmen  of 
Methymna  alfo,  fhould  be  fold  into  fervitude  J  but 
Callicratidas  affured  them",  that,  while  he  enjoyed 
the  command,  there  fhould  not  any  Grecian  citizen 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Have,  unlefs  he 
was  found  in  arms  combating  the  public  freedom ao. 
Take*  Meanwhile   Conon,  the  moft  a&ive  and  enter- 

tIiftJr        prifing  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  had  put  to 
biocks^p    &*  with  3.   fquadron  of  fef  enty  fatil,  in  order  to 
forty  in     proteflt  the  coaft  of  Lefbos.     But  this  defence  was 
bour  of"     attempted  too  late ;  nor,  had  it  been  morfe  early  un- 
Mityiene*    dertaken,  Was  the  force  of  Conon  fufficient  to  ef- 
fe&uate  it.     Callicratidas  obferved  his  motions,  dis- 
covered his  ftrength,    and,  with  a  far  fuperior 
flfeet,  intercepted  his  retreat  to  the  armament  of 
Samos.     The  Athenians  fled  towards  the  coaft  of 
Mitylen£,  but  were  prevented-  from  entering  tfie 
harbour    of  that    place  by  the  refentment  of  the' 
inhabitants*   who   rejoiced    in  an  opportunity  to 
punifh  thbfe  who  had  fo  often  conquered,  and  fa 
long  opprefTed,  their  city.     In  confequence  of  this 
'    unexpected  oppofirion,  the  Athenian  fquadron  was 
overtaken  by'*he  enemy.     The  engagement  was 
more  fharp  and  obftinate  than  might  have  been 
expe&ed  in  fuch  an  inequality  of  ftraigth*     Thirty 

Xenoph.  ubi  fupra.    JDiodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  373* 
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empty  fhips  (for  moft  of  the  men  fwam  to  land)  CHAP, 
were  taken  by  the  Peloponnefians.    The  remaining     xxn* 
forty  were  haled  up  under  the  walls  of  Mitylene  : 
Callicratidas  recalled  his  tjroops  from  Methymna, 
received  a  reinforcement  from  Chios,  and  blocked 
up  the  Athenians  by  fea  and  land  ", 

The  condition  of  Conon  was  moft  diftrefsful.  TfceAthe- 
He  was  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  a  fuperior  force :  man8  fit 

out  ft  new 

the  town  of  Mitylene  was  hoftile ;  his  men  were  fleet. 
deflitute  of  provifions,  incapable  of  refiftance,  yet 
unwilling  to  furrendej*.  In  this  melancholy  fitua- 
tion,  he  attempted  the  only  enterprife  whicjj  could 
promife  a  hope  of  relief.  The  braveft  and  moft 
experienced  fqamen  were  embarked  in  two  fwift- 
failing  veffe}sf  pne  of  which,  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  enemy,  efcaped  in  fafety  to  the  Heliefpont, 
and  informed  the  Athenians  of  the  misfortunes  and 
blockade  in  Lefbos.  Tfie  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately communicated  to  Samos  and  to  Athens  j 
and  the  importance  of  the  objeft,  which  was  no 
lefs  than  the  fafety  of  forty  fhips,  and  abpve  eight 
thoufand  brave  men,  excited  uncommon  exertions 
of  a&ivity.  The  Athenians  reinforced  their  do- 
meftic  ftrength  with  the  affiftance  of  their  allies ; 
all  able-bodied  men  were  preffed  into  the  fervice  j 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  had  affembled  at  Samos 
an  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  which  immediately  took 
the  fea,  with  a  refolution  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

Calicratidas  did   not   decline  the  engagement.  Battle  of 
Having  left   fifty  (hips   to  guard  the  harbour  of  ^^  . 

which  Cal- 
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CHAP.  Thrafybulus  obferved,  that,  by  dividing  the?* 
XXIL  ftrength,  both  purpofes  might  be  effected.  His 
opinion  was  approved.  The  charge  of  preferving 
the  dying,  and  colle&ing  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
was  committed  to  Theramenes  and  Thrafybulus. 
Fifty  veffels  were  deftined  to  this  important  fervice, 
doubly  recommended  by  humanity  and  fuperftition. 
The  remainder  failed  to  the  ifle  of  Lefbos,  in  queft 
of  the  Peloponnefians  on  that  coaft,  who  narrowly 
efcaped  deftruftion,  through  the  well-condu&ed 
ftratagem  of  Eteonicus,  the  Spartan  vice-admiral. 
Soon  after  the  engagement,  a  brigantine  arrived  at 
Mitylene,  acquainting  him  fecretly  with  the  death 
of  Callicratidas,  as  well  as  with  the  defeat  and  flight 
of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet.  The  fagacity  of  Eteoni- 
cus immediately  forefaw  the  probable  confequences 
of  thofe  events.  The  Athenians  would  naturally  fail 
from  Arginuffe  to  purfue  their  good  fortune,  and 
Conon,  who  was  fhut  up  at  Mitylene,  would  be 
encouraged  to  break  through  the  harbour,  that  he 
might  join  his  vi&orious  countrymen. 

In  order  to  anticipate  thefe  meafures,  and  to  faci- 
litate his  own  retreat,  the  Spartan  commander  or- 
dered the  brigantine  juft  mentioned,  privately  to 
leave  the  harbour,  and  to  return,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
fliort  time,  with  joyous  acclamations  and  mufic,  the 
rowers  crowned  with  garlands,  and  calling  out  that 
Callicratidas  had  deftroyed  the  laft  hope  of  Athens* 
and  obtained  a  glorious  and  decifive  viftory.  The 
contrivance  fucceeded ;  the  Spartans  thanked  heaven, 
for  the  good  news  by  hymns  and  facrifices }  the 

failors 
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failors  were  enjoined  to  refrefh  themfelves  by  a  co-  c  H  A  P. 
pious  repaft,  and  to  profit  of  a  favourite  gale  to     xxn# 
fail  to  the  ifle  of  Chios  5  while  the  foldiers  burned 
their  camp,  and  marched  northward  to  Methymna, 
to  reinforce  the  garrifon  there,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  a  fpeedy  vifit  from  the  enemy  *4. 

While  the  prudent  forefight  of  Eteonicus  faved  Difap- 
the  Peloponnefian  fquadron  at  Mitylene,  the  vio-  rf^6* 
lence  of  a  ftorm  prevented  Theramenes  and  Thra-  Athenian 
fybulus  from  faving  their  unfortunate  companions, 
all  of  whom,  excepting  one  of  the  admirals  and  a 
few  others  who  efcaped  by  their  extraordinary  dex- 
terity in  fwimming,  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
waves  of  a  tempeftuous  fea  j  nor  could  their  dead 
bodies  ever  be  recovered.  The  Athenians  were 
likewife  difappointed  of  the  immediate  advantages 
which  ought  to  have  refulted  from  the  engagement. 
Methymna  was  too  ftrongly  fortified  to  be  taken  Uy 
a  fudden  affault ;  they  could  not  fpare  time  for  a 
regular  fiege  ;  and  when  they  proceeded  to  Chios 
in  queft  of  the  Peloponnefian  fleet,  they  fqund  it 
carefully  fecured  in  the  principal  harbour  of  that 
ifland,  which  had  been  put  in  a  vigorous  pofture 
of  defence.  Thefe  unforefeen  circumftances  were 
the  more  mortifying  to  the  commanders,  becaufe 
immediately  after  the  battle,  they  had  fent  an 
advice-boat  to  Athens,  acquainting  the  magiftrates 
with  the  capture  of  feventy  veffels  2S ;  mention- 
ing their   intended  expeditions  to  Mitylene,  Me- 

74  Xenoph.  Hellen.  &  Diodor.  p.  384. 
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c  H  A,P*  thymna,  and  Chios,  from  which  they  had  reafon 
x™*"  t  to  hope  the  moft  diftinguifhed  fuccefsj  and  par- 
ticularly taking  notice  that  the  important  charge 
of  recovering  the  bodies'  of  the  drowned  or 
flain  had  been  committed  to  Theramenes  and 
Thrafybulus,  two  captains  of  approved  zeal  and 
ability  • 
Difcon-  The  joy  which  the  Athenians  received  from  this 

*?n*sm  flattering  intelligence  was  converted  into  difap- 
pointment  and  forrow,  when  they  underftood  that 
their  fleet  had  returned  to  Samos,  without  reaping 
the  expe&ed  fruits  of  vi&ory.  They  were  affli&ed 
beyond  meafure  with  the  total  lofs  of  the  wreck, 
by  which  their  brave  and  vidorious  countrymen 
had  been  deprived  of  the  facred  rites  of  funeral ; 
a  circumftance  viewed  with  peculiar  horror,  be- 
caufe  it  was  fuppofed,  according  to  a  fuperftition 
confecrated  by  the  belief  of  ages,  to  fubjeft  their 
melancholy  fhades  to  wander  an  hundred  years  on 
the  gloomy  banks  of  the  Styx,  before  they  could 
be  tranfported  to  the  regions  of  light  and  felicity. 
The  relations  of  the  dead  lamented  their  private 
misfortunes ;  the  enemies  of  the  adminjs  exag- 
gerated the  public  calamity;  both  demanded  an 
immediate  and  ferious  examination  into  the  caufe 
of  this  diftrefsful  event,  that  the  guilty  might  be 
difcovered  and  punifhed. 

Amidft  the  ferment  *of  popular  difcontents, 
Theramenes  failed  to  Athens,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
culpate himfelf  and  his  colleague  Thrafybulus. 
The  letter,  fent  thither  before  them,  occafion- 
ed    much    uneafinefsj    fince   it    rendered    them 
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refponfible  for  a  duty  which  they  found  it  im-  c  H  A  P. 
poffible  to  perform.  Theramenes  accufed  the  x^m 
admirals  of  having  negle&ed  the  favourable  mo- 
ment to  fave  the  perifhing,  and  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  ;  and,  after  the  opportunity  of 
this  important  fervice  was  irrecoverably  loft,  of 
having  devolved  their  charge  on  others,  in  order  to 
ftreen  their  own  mifcondu&.  The  Athenians 
greedily  liftened  to  the  accufation,  and  cafhiered 
the  abfent  commanders.  Conon,  who  during  the 
afldon  remained  blocked  up  at  Mitylene,  was  in- 
truded with  the  fleet.  Protomachus  and  Arifto- 
genus  chofe  a  voluntary  banifhment.  The  reft 
returned  home  to  juftify  meafures  which  had  been 
reprefented  as  highly  criminal  *6. 

Among  the  ineftimable  rules  of  jurifprudence,  Trials  of 
invented  by  the  wifdom  of  Athens,  we  may  remark  ^f  ad" 
that  beneficial  inftitution  which  fubje&s  the  life, 
the  chara&ier,  and  the  fortune  of  individuals,  not 
to  the  capricious  will  of  an  arbitrary  judge,  but  to 
the  equitable  decifion  of  the  public.  In  every 
cafe,  civil  and  criminal,  the  rights  of  an  Athenian 
citizen  were  entrufted  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers ; 
who,  according  as  the  queftion  was  more  or  lefs 
important,  confided  of  a  committee,  more  or  lefs 
numerous^  of  the  popular  affembly.  But,  in 
order  to  unite  the  double  advantages  of  law  and 
liberty,  the  nine  archons,  or  chief  magiftrates, 
men  of  approved  wifdom  and  fidelity,  refpe&ively 
prefided  in  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice,  received 

26  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Li.  c  vii.  &  feqq.    Diodor.  xiii.  76 — 97. 
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CHAP,  complaints,   examined   the  parties,   dire&ed   pro- 
*xa*     cefs,  and  regularly  .conducted,  the  fuit  through  its 
various  fteps  and  ftages.     In  matters  of  general 
concernment,    fuch    as    the  treafon,    perfidy,    or 
malverfation  of  men  in  power,  the  fenate  of  the 
five  hundred,  or  rather  the  Prytanes,  who  prefided 
in  the  fenate,  performed  the  funftions  of  the  ma* 
giftrate,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  con-. 
vened  in  full  affembly,  executed  the  office  of  judge 
and  jury.     It  belonged  to  the  Prytanes   to  pre- 
fcribe  the  form  of  adion  or  trial,  and  to  admit  the 
accufer  to  implead  or  impeach  his  antagomft.     The 
caufe  was  then  referred  to  the  people,    who,  as 
judges  of  the  fad,    gave  their  verdift,   and,  *  as 
judges  of  the  law,  paffed  their  fentence  or  decree. 
Such  were  the  regulations  which  reafon  had  efta- 
fclifhed,  but  which  paffion  and  intereft  frequently 
rendered  inefFe&ual. 
Artifices         Archedemus,  an  opulent  and  powerful  citizen, 
of  their*     and  -  Callixenus,    a   feditious    demagogue,   partly 
moved  by  the  intreaties  of  Theramenes,  and  partly 
excited   by  perfonal   envy    and   refentment,    de- 
nounced the  admirals  to  the  fenate.     The  accufa- 
tion  was  fupported  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceafed, 
who  appeared   inrmourning    robes,    their  heads 
fliaved,  their  arms  folded,  their  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  piteoufly  lamenting  the  lofs  and  difgrace  of 
their  families,   deprived  of   their  proteftors,  who 
had  been  themfelves  deprived  of  thofe  laft  and 
folemn  duties  to  which  all  mankind  are  entitled. 
fi  felfe  witnefs  fwore  in  court  that  he  had  been 
faved  almoft  by  miracle,  from  the  wreck,  and  that 

his 
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his  companions,  as  they  were  ready  to  be  drowned*  (jnAft 
charged  him  to  acquaint  his  country  how  they  XXIL 
had  fallen  vi&imfr  to  the  cruel  negled  of  their 
commanders.  During  thefe  proceedings  it  hap- 
pened that  the  people  had  met  to  celebrate  the 
Apatouria,  a  feftival  in  January  fo  named,  be- 
caufe  the  Athenians  then  prefented  their  fons,  who 
had  readied  their  feventh  year  to  be  infcribed  in 
the  regifter  of  their  refpe&ive  tribes.  Callixenus, 
prefuming  on  the  evidence  given  in  the  fenate,  and 
on  the  a&ual  difpofirion  of  the  affembly,  pro- 
pofed  the  following  refolurion :  "  That  the  caufe 
of  the  admirals  lhould  be  immediately  referred  to 
the  people ;  that  the  fuffrages  lhould  be  given  by 
tribes,  in  each  of  which  the  criers  lhould  make 
proclamation,  after  preparing  two  urns  to  re- 
ceive the  white  and  black  beans ;  if  the  latter  were 
more  numerous,  the  admirals .  lhould  be  delivered 
to  the  eleven  mpn,  the  executioners  of  public  juf- 
tice,  their  eftatesx  confifcated,  and  the  tenth  part 
Gonfecrated  to  Minerva,." 

This  unjuft  decree,  which    deprived  the  com-  irf9rmaii- 
manders  of  the  benefits  of  a  feparate  trial,  of  an  <y  of  the 
impartial  hearing,  and  of.  the  time  as  well  as  the  trial# 
means  neceffary  to  prepare  a  legal  defence,  was  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  fenate,  and  received 
with  loud  acclamations  by  the  people,  whbfe  levity, 
infoience,  pride,  and  cruelty,  all  eagerly  demanded 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  admirals*     In  fueh  a  nume- 
rous affembly,  two  men  alone*  Euryptolemus  and 
Axiochus,  defended  the  cau(e  *of .  law  and  juftice. 
The  former  impeached  Call&enus .  for  propofing  a 

refo- 
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chap,  refolution  inconfiftent  with  att  the  forms  of  legal 
xxn*  procedure.  But  the  rabble  made  a  violent  uproar, 
calling  out  that  none  fhould  attempt,  with  im- 
punity, to  abridge  their  fovereign  power.  Thfc 
Pry tanes,  who  attended  as  ufual  to  dire&  and  con- 
troul  the  proceedings  of  the  multitude,  endeavour- 
ed to  moderate  the  ferment :  but  they  were  licen- 
tioufly  told,  that  if  they  did  not  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  they  fhould  be  involved  in 
the  fame  accufation  with  the  admirals.  This  ab- 
furd  menace  (fuch  was  the  popular  frenzy)  might 
be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  The  fena- 
tors  were  intimidated  into  a  relu&ant  compliance 
with  meafures  which  they  difapproved,  and  by 
which  they  were  for  ever  to  be  dilgraced.  Yet  the 
philofophic  firmnefs  of  Socrates  difdained  to  fub* 
mit.  He  protefted  againft  the  tamenefs  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  declared  that  neither  threats,  nor  dan- 
ger, nor  violence,  fhould  compel  him  to  con- 
fpire  with  public  injuftice  for  the  definition  of 
innocent  individuals. 

They  are        But  what  could  avail  the  voice  of  one  virtuous 

ed^nd"1"    man  am*dft  ^e  licentious  madnefs  of  thoufands  ? 

executed.  The  commanders  were  accufed,  tried,  condemned, 
and,  with  the  mod  irregular  precipitancy,  deliver- 
ed to  the  executioner.  Before  they  were  led  to 
death,  Diomedon  addrefTed  the  affembly  in  a  fhort 
but  ever-memorable  fpeech.  "  I  am  afraid,  Athe- 
nians! left  the  fentence  which  you  have  paffed  on 
us;  prove  hurtful  to  the  republic.  Yet  I  would 
exhort  you  to  employ  the  moft  proper  means  to 
'  avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven.     You  mull  care- 

-  ;L :  I  fully 
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folly  perform  the  facrifices  which,  before  giving  CHAP. 
battle  at  ArginufTae,  we  promifed  to  the  gods  in  XXIL 
behalf  of  ourfelves  and  of  you.  Our  misfortunes 
deprive  us  of  an  opportunity  to  acquit  this  juft 
debt,  and  to  pay  the  fincere  tribute  of  our  grati- 
tude. But  we  are  deeply  fenfible  that  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  gods  enabled  us  to  obtain  that  glori- 
ous and  fignal  vi&ory."  The  difintereftednefs,  the 
patriotifm,  and  the  magnanimity  of  this  difcourfe 
muft  have  appeafed  (if  any  tiling  had  been  able  to 
appeafe)  the  tumultuous  paflions  of  the  vulgar. 
But  their  headftrong  fury  defied  every  reftraint  of 
reafon  or  of  fentiment.  They  perfifted  in  their 
bloody  purpofe,  which  was  executed  without  pity : 
yet  their  cruelty  was  followed  by  a  fpeedy  repent- 
ance* and  punifhed  by  the  fharp  pangs  of  remorfe, 
the  intolerable  pain  of  which  they  vainly  attempted 
to  mitigate  by  inflifting  a  well-merited  vengeance 
on  the  worthlefs  and  deteftable  Callixenus a7. 

The  removal  of  the  Athenian  admirals,  and  the  Character 
defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  Callicratidas,  fuf-  f  ^ 

r  7  iucceflors. 

pended  for  feveral  months  the  military  and  naval 
operations  on  both  fides.  The  behaviour  of  Philo- 
cles  and  Adimanthus,  who  had  been  joined  in  au- 
thority with  Conon,  were  better  fitted  to  obftruQ: 
than  promote  the  meafures  of  that  brave  and  pru- 
dent commander.'  The  former  was  a  man  of  a 
violent  and  impetuous  temper,  unqualified  for 
refle&ion,  deftitute  of  experience,  and  incapable 
of  governing  others,  or  himfelf.     The  latter  wa$ 

27  Xenoph.^c  Diodor.  ibid. 

not 
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CHAP,  not  deficient  in  the   milder  virtues,  but  wanted 

^  Aau.     ipixit  and  activity,  qualities  fo  ordinary  in  his  age 

and  country.      Though  ready  with  his  tongue^ 

he  was  flow  with  his  hand,  carelefs  of  difcipline, 

negligent  of  duty,  and  fufpe&ed  of  a  treafonabfe 

correfpondence  with  the  public  enemy. 

Eteonicus        Eteonicus,  who  commanded  the  Spartans  and 

mutin  *     ^e*r  confederates,  was  a  man  of  a  very  different 

among  the  chara&er.     But  the  diftrefsful  fituation  of  affairs 

2fiT     PreYented  him  fr°m  difplaying  his  abilities  in  any 
troops*        important  enterprise.     His  armament  was  inferior 
inftrength;    his  failors  was  dilheartened  by  de- 
feat ;  he  had  not  money  to  pay  them ;    even  their 
fubfiftence  at  Chios  was  very  fparing  and  precari- 
ous.    Thefe  vexatious  circumftances  increafed  the 
mutinous  fpirit  by  which  the  confederates  were  too 
naturally  animated.     They  reproached  the  unge- 
nerous parfimony  of  the  Chians,  whom  they  had 
taken  arms  to  defend j  they  fpurned  the  authority 
of  their  commander ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  thofe 
advantages  which  their  fervices  deferved,  and  which 
had  been  unjuftly  denied  them,  they  determined  to 
become  rich  at  once,  by  feizing  and  plundering  the 
large  and  wealthy  capital  of  that  flourifhing  ifland. 
The  defign*  though  fecretly  formed,  was  avowed 
with    open    boldnefs.      The  confpirators,    whole 
numbers  feemed  to  promife  fuccefs,  or  at  lead  to 
fecure  impunity,  affumed  a  badge  of  diftin&ion, 
that  they  might  encourage  each  other,  and  intimi- 
date their  opponents.    Eteonicus  was  juftly  alarmed 
with  the   progrefs  of  fedition.      It  was  danger- 
ous to  attack  the  infurgents  by  force :    if  he  de- 

ftroyed 
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fttoyed  them  by  fraud,  he  might  be  expofed  to  re-  c  H  AT* , 
ptoach  and  loaded  with  calumny.  The  conduft 
which  he  purfued  Was  conceived  with  an  enterprif* 
bg  courage,  and  executed  with  a  refolute  firmnefe. 
With  only  fifteen  faithful  and  intrepid  followers^ 
armed  with  concealed  daggers,  he  patrolled  the 
ftreets  of  Chios.  The  firft  man  whom  they  met 
diftinguifhed  by  a  reed  (for  that  was  the  badge  of 
confpiracy)  fuffered  inftant  death  $  tod  crowds  col- 
leSing'  to  know  why  the  irian  had  been  flain,  they 
Were  told  it  was  for  wearing  a  reed  on  his  cafque. 
The  report  immediately  fpread  through  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  reed-men  (as  they  were 
called)  took  alarm  at  difcovering  a  confpi- 
racy more  fecret  and  more  formidable  than  their 
own.  They  dreaded  that  every  man  whom  they 
met,  might  know  and  kill  them  ;  and,  a$  they  had 
not  time  to  affemble  for  their  mutual  defence,  they 
haftily  threw  away  the  reeds  which  expofed  them 
to  the  dangerous  afTault  of  their  unknown  ene* 
mies.  "~  '• 

The  chara&er  of  Eteohifcus,  as  far  as  tare  can  Lyfcnder 
judge  from  his  a&ions,  juftly  entitled  him  to  the  J£eumes 


com- 


command ;  but  the  partiality  both  of  Cyrus  and  of  mand,  and 
the  confederates  eagerly  folicited  the  return  of  Ly-  £|"* 
fander.     The  Spartans,  though  inclined  to  gratify  ikcus. 
them,  were  perplexed  by  an  ancient  law  ena&ed  oly^    ' 
in  thejealoufy  of  freedom,  to  prohibit  the  fame  a.  c  40** 
perfon  from  being  twice  entrufted  with  the  fleet. 
That  they  might  not  violate  the  refpeft  due  to  the 
laws,  while  at  the  fame  time  they  complied  with   - 
the  requeft  of  their  powerful  allies,  they  inverted 
vol.  in,  g  Aracus, 
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CHAP*  Aracus,  a  weak  and  obfcure  man,  with  the  name 
XXII*    0f  admiral,  and  fent  out  Lyfander  as  fecond  in 
"u~\    command.     The  latter  was  received  at  Sardes  by 
the  Perfian  prince,  with  the  warmeft  demonftra- 
tions  of  joy.    He  was  fupplied  with  money  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  immediate  wants  of  the  troops;  and,  as 
Cyrus  at  that  time  happened  to  make  a  journey 
into  Upper  Alia,  the  revenues  of  his  wealthy  pro- 
vince were  configned,  in  his  abfence,  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  Spartan  friend.     Such  powerful 
refources  could  not  long  remain  unemployed  in 
the  a£tive  hands  of  Lyfander.    His  emiffaries  af- 
fiduouily  engaged  or  preffed  the  Ionian  and  Carian 
feamen.     The  harbours  of  Afia  Minor,  particu- 
larly the  port  of  Ephefus,  glowed  with  the  ardour 
of  naval  preparation ;  and  in  a  few  months  Lyfander 
failed  to  the  Hellefpont  with  an  hundred  and  fifty 
gallies,  to  attack  the  important  ftronghold  of  Lamp- 
facus.     The  place,  though  vigoroufly  defended  by 
the  natives  as  well  as  by  the  Athenian  garrifon,  was 
2ft  length  taken  by  ftorm ;  and  according  to  the 
barbarous  pra&ice  of  the  age,  abandoned  to  com- 
plicated licence;    the  avarice,   the  luft,  and  the 
blind  fury,  of  the  conquerors 28. 
TheAthe-      The  languid  and  imprudent   meafures  of  the 
nian  com-  Athenians  at  Samos  accufe  the  abilities  of  Tydeus, 
prepare  to  Menander,  and  Cephifodotus,  who  had  been  lately 
give  him    joined    in  office  with   Conon    and  his  unworthy 
colleagues.     They  failed  too  late  to  fave  Lampfa- 
cus,  but  as  they  commanded  an  hundred  and  eighty 

**    Plut.  in  Lyfand. 

i    t  gallies, 
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galliesv  a  force  fuperior  to  Lyfander's,  they  an-  c  H  A  P. 
chored  on  the  oppofite,  or  European  fide  of  the  t  xxn* 
Hellefpont,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  furlongs,  in 
order  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  engagement. 
Their  unfortunate  ftation  was   the  mouth   of  the 
JEgos  Potamos,  or  river  of  the  goat,  diftinguilhed 
by  that  name   on  account  of  fome  fmall  iflands, 
which  rifing  high  above  the  furface  of  the  waters, 
exhibit  to  a  lively  imagination  the  butting  appear- 
ance of  that  animal.     This  place  was  injudicioufly  Their  in*, 
chofen^  fince  it  afforded  but  very  infecure  riding;  and  p^df  nce 
was  diftant  two  miles  from  Seftos,  the  neareft  town  ience. 
from  which  the  fleet  could  be  provided  with  neceffa- 
ries.     Alcibiades,  who  in  his  Thracian  retirement 
was  unable  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  war 
in  which  he  had  long  affced  fuch  a  confpicuous  part, 
modeftly  admonifhed  his  countrymen  of  their  im- 
prudence ;  but  he  was  arrogantly  reproached  for 
prefuming,  while  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  to  give  ad- 
vice to  the  admirals  of  Athens.     Their  fubfequent 
condu&  too  faithfully  correfponded  with  this  info- 
lence  and   folly.     Defpifing  the  inferiority  of  the      ' 
Peloponnefian   fleet,   they  advanced    in    order  of 
battle  to  the  harbour  of  Lampfacus ;  and  when  the 
enemy  moved  not  from  their  ftation,  they  returned 
in  triumph  as  acknowledged  matters  of  the  fea. 
The  prudence  of  Lyfander  perceived  and  indulged 
their  prefumption.     During    four  days  he  bore, 
with  extraordinary  patience,'  their  repeated  infults, 
affe&ing  the  utmoft  difinclination  to   an  engage- 
ment, carefully  retaining  his  fleet  in  a  place  of  fe- 
curity,  and  regularly  difpatching  a  few  fwift-faifing 

6  2  veffels 
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CHAP,  yeffels  to  obferve  the  motions  and  behaviour  of  the 
.  XXn*  i  Athenians,  when  they  returned,  from  their  daily 
^-^  cruife,  into  the  road  of  iEgos  Potamos. 
Declfive         The  fifth  day  they  again  bore  up  with  the  Pelo- 

Iffi^Po-  Ponnefians>  ^d  provoked  them  to  battle  by  more 
tamos,  in  daring  menaces  than  on  any  former  occafion.  As 
which  the   fa—  fleered  themfelves  with  an  undoubted  pro- 

Athenians  J  .  * 

loft  their  fpeft  of  fuccefs,  they  yielded  without  referve  to 
^et*  all  the  petulance  of  profperity,  and  debated  in 
xqUi.  4.  what  manner  they  fliould  treat  the  Lacedaemonian 
A.C.  405.  prifoners  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their 
power.  The  cruel  Philocles  propofed  to  cut  off 
their  right  hands,  that  thofe  enemies  of  Athens 
might  be  equally  incapable  to  manage;  the  oar  and 
to  brandifli  the  fpear;  and  this  bloody  refolu- 
tion,  though  oppofed  by  Adimantus,  was  approved 
by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  After  infult~ 
ing  the  enemy  in  a  manner  the  mod  mortify* 
ing  and  difgraceful,  they  retired  with  an  air  of 
exultation  mingled  with  contempt.  The  Pelo- 
ponnefian  fly-boats  followed  them  as  ufual  at  a 
convenient  diftance,  and  obferved  that  they  had 
no  fooner  reached  their  ftations  than  the  feamen' 
landed,  ftraggled  about  the  fhore,  advanced  into 
the  inland  country  in  quefl  of  provifions  or  amufe- 
ments,  indulged  in  indolence,  or  revelled  in  difor- 
der.  The  advice-boats  returned  with  uncommon 
celerity  to  convey  the  welcome  intelligence  -to  Ly- 
Iander,  who  had  embarked  his  troops,  cleared  his 
fhips,  and  made  every  neceffary  preparation  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to  ef- 
fect by  ftratagem  what  it  might  have  been  dan- 

4  gerous 
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gerous  to  attempt  by  force.  When  his  fcouis  ap-  C  HAR 
proached  the  middle  of  the  channel,  they  hoifted 
their  fhields  (for  that  was  the  appointed  fignal), 
and  at  the  fame  moment  the  Peloponnefian  fqua* 
drons  were  commanded  to  fet  fail  that  they  might 
farprife  the  hoftile  fleet,"  and  indulge  that  refent- 
ment  and  animofity  which  had  been  rendered  more 
violent  and  furious  by  the  long  and  prudent  re- 
ftraint  of  their  commander.  The  vi&ory  was 
complete,  if  that  can  be  called  a  viftory  where 
there  was  fcarcely  any  refiftance.  The  vigilant 
aftivity  of  Conon  endeavoured  feafonably  to  af- 
femble  the  ftrength  of  the  Athenians;  but  hisacU  * 
vice  was  difdained  by  officers  incapable  and  unwor-  ; 
thy  of  command,  and  his  orders  were  defpifed  by 
feamen  unaccuftomed  and  unwilling  to  obey.  At 
length  they  became  fenfible  of  the  danger  when  it 
was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  Their  fhips  were  taken, 
either  altogether  empty,  or  manned  with  ftich 
feeble  crews  as  were  unable  to  work,  much  lqfs  to 
defend  them.  The  troops  and  failors  who  flocked 
to  the  fhore  from  different  quarters,  and  with  dis- 
ordered precipitation,  were  attacked  by  the  regu- 
lar onfet  and  difciplined  valour  of  the  Peloponne- 
fians.  Thofe  who  fought  were  flain ;  the  remainder 
fled  into  the  inmoft  recefles  of  the  Cherfonefus,  or 
took  refuge  in  the  Athenian  forttefles  which  were 
Scattered  over  that  peninfufcu  When  Lyfander 
reviewed  the  extent  of  his  well-merited  ihccefs,  he 
found  that  of  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  fail, 
only  nine  veffels  had  efcaped,  eight  of  which  v 
were  conducted  by  Conon  to  the  friendly  ifland  of 

*  3  Cyprus, 
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CHAP.  Cyprus,  while  the  ninth  carried  to  Athens  the 
xm  melancholy  news  of  a  difefter  equally  unexpected 
and  fatal.  An  hundred  and  feventy-oae  gallies, 
and  three  thoufand  prifoaers  (among  whom .  were 
Philocles  and  Adimantus),  rewarded  the  patience 
and  fortitude  of  Lyfander,  who  returned  with  his 
invaluable  fpoil  to  Lampfacus,  amidft  the  joyous 
acclamations  of  naval  triumph 29. 

Before  purfuing  the  natural  confequences  of  an 
event  the  molt  important  that  had  hitherto  hap- 
pened in  all  the  Grecian  wars,  it  was  neceflary  for 
Lyfander  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Athenian  pri- 
foner?,  againil  whom  the  confederates-  were*  ani- 
mated by  that  relentlefs  hatred  which  is  con- 
genial to  the  fterri  chara&er  of  republicans  exafpe- 
rated  by  continual  provocation  and  recent  infult. 
The  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  that  ambitious  people 


The  Athe- 
nian pri- 
foners ex- 
ecuted. 


29  Xeribph.  p.  456,  &  feqq.  &  Plut.  in  Lyiand.  By  the 
battle  of  ittgos  Potaraos  the  Athenians  loft  the  empire  of  the  fea» 
which  they  had  acquired  by  the  confent  of  their  maritime  allies  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  fevehty-fifth  Olympiad.  They  enjoyed, 
therefore,  that  fovereignty,  or  empire  as  they  ftyled  it,  from  the  year 
477  till  the  year  405  before  Chrift  ;  that  is,  a  period  of  feventy-two 
years.  This  important  computation  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  an- 
cient* writer ;  and  no  two  authors  agree  in  calculating  the  duration 
of  the  Athenian  empire.  Lyfias,  in  his  Funeral  Oration,  p.  93. 
fays,'  'u  During  feventy  years  in  which  the  Athenians  commanded 
the  fea«"  Diodorus  Siculus  (ad  Olymp.  95.  1.)  fays,  the  Athenians 
commanded  the  fea  fixty-five  years.  Ifocrates  in  one  place  (i.  p.  174*) 
agrees  with  Lyfias.;  in  another  (ii.  p.  209.)  with  Diodorus.  Ando- 
cides  (Orat.  iii.  p.  286.)  dates  it  at  eighty-five  years.  Lycurgus 
(adv.  Leoc  p.  145*)  at  ninety.  Dionyfius  HalicarnaiTus  (Ant. 
Rom,  iub.  init.)  at  fixty-eight.  Demofthenes,  as  we  fhall  fee 
below,  Rates  it  varioufly  at  forty-five,  fifty-five,  and  feventy-three 
yean.  '.,'•«•• 
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were  drcumftantially  defcribed  and  malicioufly  ex-  c  H  A  P; 
aggerated  in  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  their  enemies.  t  XX[L 
"  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  though  it  was 
impoflible  ever  to  forget,  their  multiplied  and  abo- 
minable crimes,  of  which  fo  many  individuals,  and 
fo  many  communities,  had  been  the  innocent  and 
unhappy  vi&ims.  Even  of  late  they  had  deftroyed 
without  remorfe,  and  without  the  fhadow  of  necef- 
fity,  the  helplefs  crews  of  a  Corinthian  and  an  An- 
drian  veffel.  The  gods  had  averted  the  atrocious 
refolution  propofed  by  the  bloody  Philocles,  of 
which  the  author  and  the  approvers  were  equally 
criminal j  nor  could  thofe  deferve  pardon,  whofe 
breafts  had  been  fliut  to  pity.  Such  difcourfe,  which 
refounded  from  every  quarter  of  the  affembly,  de- 
clared, without  the  neceflity  of  a  formal  vote,  the 
unanimous  decree  of  the  confederates.  As  the 
prifoners  had  been  ftripped  of  their  arms,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  their  numbers  and 
defpair.  They  were  conducted  into  the  prefence 
of  their  armed  judges ;  and,  as  a  prelude  to  the 
inhuman  maffacre,  Lyfander  fternly  demanded  of 
Philocles  what  he  deferved  to  fuffer  for  his  intend- 
ed cruelty.  The  Athenian  replied  with  firmnefs, 
"  Accufe  not  thofe  whom  you  are  entitled  to  judge, 
but  inflid  on  us  the  fame  punifhment  which  we,  in 
a  different  fortune,  would  have  infli&ed  on  ovyr 
enemies."  The  words  were  fcarcely  ended  when 
Lyfander  hacked  him  in  pieces.  The  Peloponne- 
fian  foldiers  followed  the  bloody  example  of  theJr 
commander,  Of  three  thoufand  Athenians,  Adi- 
mantus  alone  wa^  fpared,  either  becaufe  he  had  op- 

o  4  pofed. 
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CHAI1.  pofed  the  deteftable  refolution  of  Philocles,  or  be- 
xxn.     Caufe  he  had  engaged  in  a  treacherous  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  Spartans  30» 
Views  of        I*  might  be  expe&ed,  that  immediately  after  an 
Lyfcnder.    event,  which  gave  him  the  command  of  the  fea, 
Lyfander  fhould  fail  to  the  Piraeus,  and  afiault  the 
unfortunate  city,  which  was  already  grievoufly  op- 
preffed  by.  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  Decelia. 
But  the  fagacious  Spartan  forefaw  the  numerous 
obftacles  in  his  way  to  the  conqueft  of  Athens,  and 
prudently  reftrained  the  eagernefs  of  the  troops  and 
his  own.     The  ftrongly  fortified  harbours  of  that 
capital,  the  long  and  lofty  walls  which  furrounded 
the  city  on  every  fide,  the  ancient  renown  and  ac- 
tual defpair  of  the  Athenians,   muft  render  the 
fiege,  if  not  altogether  fruitlefs,  at  leaft  difficult 
and  tedious ;  and  the  precious  moments  wafted  in 
this  doubtful  enterprife  might  be  employed  in  at- 
taining certain,  immediate,  and  mod  important  ad- 
vantages. 

He  efb*  ^n  t^le  coa^  nerther  of  Greece  nor  of  Afia,  nor 

blifhes  the  of  any  of  the  intermediate  iflands,   was  there  a 

Spartan  naval  force  capable  of  contending  with  the  fleet  of 

over  the  Lyfender,  nor  any  fortified  place  in  all  thofe  coun- 

Sands^  tr*e*  (^M6!*  the  city  of  Athens  alone)  fufficient  to 
Afia  and  refill  the  impreffions  of  his  army.  It  was  a  defign, 
Europe,  therefore,  which  might  well  defefte  his  ambition. 
xciii.4.  ana  wnicn  was  not  condemned  by  his  prudence, 
A.C405.  to  eftablifh  pr  confirm  the  Lacedaemonian  empire 
over  thofe  valuable  and  extenfive  coafts.  The  po- 
pulous cities  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  were 

lQ  Xenoph.  Heljen.    Plutarch.  In  LyGmd*      -    ' 

attacked 
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attacked  and  taken  during  the  aftonifhment  and  chap* 
terror  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  tod  irreparable  ^aL 
misfortune  of  their  Athenian  allies.  After  thefe  "'"' 
important  acquifitions,  Lyfander  failed  to  the  ifland 
of  Lefbos,  reduced  Mitylene,  and  confirmed  the 
allegiance  of  Methymna.  While  he  extended  his 
arms  over  the  neighbouring  iflands,  as  well  as  the 
maritime  towns  of  Lydia  and  Caria,  a  powerful 
fquadron,  commanded  by  the  enterprifing  valour 
of  Eteonicus,  ravaged  the  fhores  of  Macedon,  fub- 
dued  the  fea-ports  of  Thrace,  and  rode  vi&orious 
in  the  Hellefpont  and  Propontis,  the  iEgaean  and 
Euxine  feas.  In  fix  or  eight  months  after  the 
Athenian  difafter  at  Mgos  Potamos,  the  faireft 
portion  of  the  ancient  world,  the  moft  favoured 
by  nature,  and  the  moft  adorned  by  art,  relu&antly 
fubmitted  to  the  power,  or  voluntarily  accepted  the 
alliance  of  Sparta* 

During  this  long  feries  of  triumphs,  Lyfander  His  mea- 
never  loft  fight  of  the  redu&ion  of  Athens ;   an  fures  for 
objeft   important   in  itfelfj  and  neceffary  to  the  tionof 
completion  of  his  extenfive  plan.     The  vigilance  Athens, 
of   the   Peloponnefian    Squadrons  prevented    the 
ufual  fupplies  of  foreign  grain  from  reaching  the 
diftreffed  city.    In  all  the  towns  which  furrendered, 
or  which  were  taken  by  ftorm,  the  Athenian  gar- 
rifons  were  faved  from  immediate  death,  only  on 
condition  that  they  returned  to  their  native  coun- 
try.    Through  fuch  contrivances  the  crafty  Spartan 
expected  that  the  fcarcity  of  provifions  would  fqon 
compel   the  growing  multitude  of  inhabitants  to 
fubmit  to  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  Decelia.  .But 
••■•-  the 
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CHAP,  tf16  Athenians,  who  defpifeii  the  affauhs  of  the 
xxn-     enemy,   braved  the  hardfhips  of  famine.     Even 
after  Lyfander  had  blocked  up  their  harbours  with 
an  hundred  and  fifty  fail,  they  ftill  defended,  with 
vigour,  their  walls  and  ramparts ;  patiently  endured 
fatigue  and  hunger;   and  beheld   with  obftinate 
unconcern,  the  affliction  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren.    Amidft  the  ravages  of  death  and  difeafe, 
which    advanced    with    increafing    horror,    they 
punifhed,   with  the  utmoft  feverity,  the   ignoble 
cowardice  of  Archeftratus,  who  firft  mentioned 
capitulation,  and  declared  that  the  fame  moment 
fhould  put  an  end  to  their  independence  and  their 
lives. 
Siege  of         But  notwithftanding  the  melancholy  firmnefs  of 
oiymp.      ^e  popular  affembly,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
xciv.  a.      party  in  the  ftate  was  governed  rather  by  intereft 
than    by  honour;  and    the   greateft  enemies   of 
Athenian  liberty  flouriflied  in  the  bofom  of  the  re- 
public.    The    ariftocratical   leaven   of  the    Four 
Hundred  had  infe&ed  the  whole  body  of  the  fe- 
nate ;   and  not  only  the  inconftant  Theramenes, 
but  feveral  other  men  of  abilities  and  influence, 
who  had  been  moft  a&ive  in  fubverting  that  cruel 
tyranny,  regretted  the  reftoration  of  democracy 
to  a  people,  who  (as  they  had  recently  proved  in 
many  parts  of  their  condu&)  were  unable  to  enjoy, 
without  abufing,  the  invaluable  gift  of  freedom. 
In  republican  governments,  the  misfortunes  which 
ought  to  bind  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  firmeft 
and  moft  indiffoluble  union,  have  often  little  other 
tendency  than  to  exafperate  the  political  faftions 

which 
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which  tear  and  didra£fc  the  community.  Amidft  chap. 
every  form  of  public  didrefs,  the  Athenians  ca-  XX& 
balled,  clamoured,  accufed,  and  perfecuted  each 
other j  and  the  fa&ian  of  the  nobles,  who  a&ed 
with  fuperior  concert,  vigour,  and  addrefs,  de- 
ftroyed,  by  dark  infinuations,  falfe  witneffes,  per- 
jury, and  every  other  fpecies  of  legal  fraud  and 
cruelty,  the  audacious  Cleophon,  and  other  po- 
pular demagogues,  who  might  molt  effectually  have 
opppfed  their  meafures 31. 

When   thefe    obdacles  were  removed,  Thera-  Negocia- 
menes  (whofe  recent  merit  prevented  the  fufpfcion  Th^Le- 
of  the  affembly)  propofed  an  embaffy  to  Laced  ae-  nes  with 
mon,  which  fliould  requeft  a  fufpenfion  of  hofti-  theSPar" 
Hues,  and  obtain,  if  poffible,  fome  moderate  terms 
of  accommodation.     He  named  himfelf,  with  nine 
colleagues,  as  the  perfons  bed  qualified  to  under- 
take   this    important   commiffion ;    flattering    the 
people  in  the  cleared  and  lead  ambiguous  <  terms, 
with  an  undoubted  profpeft  of  fuccefs.     A  decree 
was  immediately  paffed,  inveding  the  ambaffadors 
with  full  powers.    .They  affumed  the  facred  badge 
of  their  inviolable  chara&er,  reached  in  fafety  the 
Spartan  camp,  held  a  conference  with  King  Agis, 
and    afterwards    repaired    to    the  Lacedaemonian 
capital.   During  four  months,  they  carried  on  their 
pretended  negociation  with  the  lenate,  the  kings, 
the  ephori,  and  efpecially  with  Lyfander,  whofe 
authority,  being  unknown  to  the  ancient  conditu- 
tion  of  Sparta,  was  far  more  extenfive  than  that  of 

91  Lyfias,  p.  27a. 
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CHAP,  all  other  magiftrates  colle&ively.  With  him, 
principally,  the  plan  was  concerted  for  compelling 
the  Athenians  to  fubmh  to  terms  of  peace,  which 
they  mult  have  regarded  as  worfe,  not  only  than 
war,  but  death  J1.  The  fortifications  of  their  har- 
bours were  to  be  .demolilhed,  as  well  as  the  long 
walls  which  joined  them  with  the  city  :  they  were 
to  furrender  all  their  fhips,*  but  twelve ;  to  refign 
every  pretention  to  their  ancient  poffeffions  in  fo-, 
reign  parts ;  to  recal  from  banifhment  the  furvnr- 
ing  members  of  the  late  tyrannical  ariftocracy ;  to 
follow  the  ftandard  of  Sparta  in  war;  and,  in 
peace,  to  mould  their  political  conftitution  after 
the  model  which  that  vi&orious  republic  might 
think  fit  to  prefcribe. 

When  Theramenes  produced  thefe  unexpe&ed 
fruits  of  his  boafted  negociation,  the  Athenians  had 
no  longer  either  ftrength  or  fpirit  to  refift,  or 
even  courage  to  die.  During  the  long  abfence  of 
their  ambaffadors,  the  fiege  had  been  carried  on 
with  redoubled  vigour.  The  Lacedaemonians," 
reinforced  by  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  by  their  nu- 
merous allies  of  Peloponnefus,  had  inverted  the 
city  on  every  fide,  the  harbours  were  clofely 
blocked  up  by  Lyfander,  who  had  become  mafter 
of  Melos,  Ceos,  iEgina,  juid  Salamis ;  iflands  fo 
near  to  Athens  that  they  were  frequently  regarded  as 
parts  of  die  Attic  territory.  The  greateft  mifery 
prevailed  within  the  walls  ;  the  famine  was  intole- 
rable, and  the  difeafes  more  intolerable  than  the 


vrhlch  is 
confirmed 
by  the 
Atheni- 
ans. 


f  Lyfias  againft  Eratoithenes,  p.  %j$. 
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famine.    The  full  period  of  thrice  nine  years  had  CHAP. 

YYTT 

elapfed,  which,  if  we  may  credit  a  moil  accurate  *^^# 
and  faithful  hiftorian 33,  ha4  been  affigned  by  re- 
peated oracles  and  predictions,  as  the  deftined  term 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war  and  of  the  Athenian 
greatnefs.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  democracy 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  perfidious  fnares  of  their 
opponents,  who  were  prepared  to  bear  a  foreign 
yoke,  provided  they  might  ufurp  domeftic  tyranny. 
That  •  odious  fa&ion  was  ready  to  approve  the 
meafures  of  Theramenes,  who  might  intimidate 
the  deje&ed  affembly  by  declaring  (a  moft  melan- 
choly truth)  that  the  feverity  of  the  Lacedaemo«> 
nians,  exceffive  as  it  feemed,  was  yet  moderation 
and  lenity  when  compared  with  the  furious  and 
unextinguifhable  rage  of  the  Thebans  and  Corin- 
thians, who  maintained  that  the  Athenians  deferved 
not  any  terms  of  accommodation ;  that  their  crimes 
ought  to  be  perfecuted  with  unrelenting  vengeance ; 
their  proud  city  demolifhed  with  fuch, perfect  de« 
ftru&ion,  that  not  even  its  veftige  fhould  remain ; 
and  the  infolent  inhabitants  utterly  extirpated  from 
Greece,  which  they  had  fo  long  difturbed  by  their 
ambition,  and  provoked  by  their  tyranny  and  cru- 
elty.    Such  an  argument  Theramenes  might  have 


*  The  words  o£  Thucydides,  1.  v.  p.  36*.  are  very  remark- 
able. "  He  remembers,  that  from  the  firft  commencement  of 
hoiHlkies,  it  Jiad  been  conftantly  prophefied  that  the  war  would  laft 
Hhrice  nine  years;  which,  of  all  predictions  was  alone  firm  and 
(table ;"  or  as  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language  will  bear,  «  the  moft 
firm  and  itable." 

employed, 
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CHAP,  employed,  if  it  had  been  neceffary  to  employ  any 
xxn#  argument,  to  juftify  his  negociation  with  the  Spar- 
tans, which  was  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  voice 
of  the  ariftocratical  cabal,  and  fubmitted  to,  rather 
than  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  affembly,  with 
the  gloomy  filence  of  defpair. 
Athens  On  the  fixteenth  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the 

forrenders;  Athenians  had  been  accuftomed  to  celebrate   the 
miliation     aniverfary  of   the    immortal    vi&ory  of  Salamis, 
excites  the  ^g  hoftile  armament  took  poffeffion  of  their  har-  v 
fio^of  its    hours ;    the  combined  army  entered  their  gates, 
enemies.     The  walls  and  fortreffes  of  the  city  of  Minerva, 
wiv^u      which  the  generous  magnanimity  of  its  inhabitants, 
A.C.40*  preferring  the  public   fafety  to  their   own,    had 
abandoned  in  defence  of  Greece  to  the  fury  of  a 
barbarian  invader,   were  ungratefully   levelled   to 
the  ground  by  the  implacable  refentment  of  the 
Greeks;    who  executed  their  deftru&ive  purpofe 
with    all    the    eagernefs   of   emulation,  boafting, 
amidft    the    triumphs  of  martial  mufic,   that  the* 
demolition  of  Athens  would  be  regarded,  in  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages,  as  the  true  aera  of  Grecian  freedom. 
Yet,  after  they  had  fatisfied  their  vengeance,  they 
feemed  to  regret  its  effe&s.     The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  a  magnificent  feftival,    in  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poets  formed^  as  ufual,  the  princi- 
pal ornament  of  the  entertainment.     Among  other 
pieces  was  rehearfed  the  Eleftra  of  Euripides,  and 
particularly  that  afFefting  chorus,    "  We  come,  O 
daughter    of   Agamemnon!     to    thy  ruftic    and 
humble  roof."     The  words  were  fcarcely  uttered, 

when 
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when  the  whole  affembly  melted  into  tears,  the  c  H  A  p. 
forlorn  condition  of  that  young  and  virtuous  prin-  t^x™* 
cefs,  expelled  the  royal  palace  of  her  father,  and 
inhabiting  a  miferable  cottage,  in  want  and  wretch- 
ednefs,  recalling  the  dreadful  viciffitude  of  for- 
tune which  had  befallen  Athens,  once  miftrefs  of 
the  fea,  and  fovereign  of  Greece,  but  deprived, 
in  one  fatal  hour,  of  her  {hips,  her  walls,  and  her 
ftrength,  and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  power  and 
profperity,  to  mifery,  dependence,  and  fervitude, 
without  exerting  one  memorable  effort  to  dignify  her 
fall,  and  brighten  the  laft  moment  of  her  deftiny  3\ 


"Xenoph.  Hellen.  LiL  c.i.  &feqq.    Diodor.  Lxiii.  104— 107. 
Rut  in  Lyfand.  p.  438.    Lyfiaa  in  Eratofttu  &  AgoraU 
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CHAP.   XXIII. 

Rapacity  and  Cruelty  of  the  Spartan  Government* 
-~-The  Thirty  Tyrants  in  Athens. — Per/eciaion  of 
Lyfias  and  his  Family.— Theramenes  oppofes  the 
Tyrants.- — Sanguinary  Speech  of  Critias. — Death 
of  Theramenes. — Perfecution  and  Death  of  Alcu 
biades.—Thrafybulusfeives  Pbyle. ^Defeats  the 
Tyrants. -^Memor able  Speech  of  Thrafybulus.-— 
Oath  of Amnefty — not  faithfully  obfervtd. 

CHAP  npHE   conqueft   of   Athens,    and    the  acknow- 
'_3^*n*-'         ledged  dominion  of   Sparta,  .terminated  the 
Thempa-   memorable    war  of   twenty-feven   years.     It  ftill 
city  and     remained  for  Lyfander   to   reduce  the  ifland  of 
the  Spar-     Samos ',  which  enjoys  the  honourable  diftin&ion 
*»  g°-      of  being  the  lafl  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  that  defied 
rernmen .   ^  ambition  of  Pericles,  and  the  laft  which  fub- 
mitted  to  the  cruel  policy  of  Lyfander.     The  con- 
quered iflands  and  cities  fuffered  ftill  greater  vexa- 
tions under  the  Spartan,  than  they  had  done  under 
the  Athenian,  empire.      Among  the  hoftile  fac- 
tions2 which  ambition  or  danger  had  formed  in 

>  '  x  Comp.  Xenoph.  Hellen.   1. 1L   p.  461.  &   Plut.  iii.  p.  31.   in 

Lyiand.  Lyfias  adv.  Eratofth.  p.  $74.  &  Diodor.  p.  396.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  Xenophon  -  and  Lyfias,  both,  contemporaries, 
fhould  differ  in  a  matter  of  chronology;  the  one  placing  the  con- 
queft of  Samos  before,  and  the  other  after,  Lyfander's  voyage  to 
Athens. 

*  Thefe  were  the  oi/vu/mwicu  tm  imax  xo*  «pxai?>  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon ;  u  aflbciations,  or  rather  confpi- 
racies,  for  mutual  defence  in  courts  of  juftice,  and  for  mutual  affift- 
ance  in  obtaining  offices  of  power." 

thofe 
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thofe  turbulent  republics,  Lyfander  always  preferred  CHAP, 
that  party  which  poffeffed  moil  craft  and  leaft  pa-  .  ^^ 
triotifm.  At  the  head  of  this  cabal  he  placed  a 
Spartan  Harmojies,  or  governor,  on  whofe  obfe* 
quious  cruelty  he  could  depend.  The  citadels  were 
garrifoned  by  mercenaries  :  a  proud  fa&ion  in- 
fulted  as  fiibje&s,  thofe  whom  they  had  envied  as 
rivals,  or  dreaded  as  enemies j  and  every  fpecies  of 
licence  and  diforder  was  exercifed,  with  a  preemp- 
tion that  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  tamenefs 
with  which  it  was  endured 3. .  The  Afiatic  Greeks 
regretted  the  difhonourable  yoke  of  Perfia  j  they 
regretted  the  ftern  dominion  of  Athens ;  both  which 
feexhed  tolerable  evils,  compared  to  the  oppreflive 
tyranny  of  Sparta  and  Lyfander.  The  contribu- 
tions, of  which  they  had  formerly  fo  much  com* 
plained,  no  longer  appeared  exorbitant.  Lyfander 
was  the  firft  and  the  laft  conqueror  who  impofed  on 
thofe  feeble  communities  the  enormous  tribute  of 
a  thoufand  talents  \ 

MnJbad  of  the  fweet  draught  of  Liberty,  Sparta,  according 
to  Theopompus>  gave  Greece  the  bitter  cup  of  Slavery.  In  the 
city  of  Miletus,  he  facrificed  at  once  eight  hunched  men,  of  the 
democratical  faction,  to  die  implacable  rage  of  their  advtrlariet* 
Rut.  in  Lyfend. 

4  DSodorut,  p.  400,  (ays,  irXtw  rut  ;giAiw  rabMtrw  xaJQF 
wwtvrw,  "  more  than  a  thoufand  talents  yearly;"  that  is,  above 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds*  It  may  be  computed  from  PIu£ 
in  Lyfand.  &  Xenoph.  p.  46a.  that  Lyfander  fent  home  a  roH 
larger  fum  after  the  furrender  of  Samos.  The  law  of  tycurgua 
refpe&ing  gold  and  filver,  which  had  been  long  virtually,  was 
now  formally,  aboltfhed.  The  ufe  of  the  precious  metals  was  al* 
lowed  to  the  ftate,  but  forbidden  to  individuals,  under  pain  of 
death.  The  prohibition,  however,  was  univerfally  difregardedi 
many  Spartans  poflefled  abundance  of  gold  and  filver ;  none  incurred 
the  penalty  of  the  law*  Coropar.  Flat*  &  Xenoph*  loc.  chat.  &z  Ifo- 
oat.  in  Archjdam* 

vol.  in.  m  The 
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G  h  A  P.  The  tmrelenting  feverity  of  Sparta  has  dually 
JP™^  been  afcribed  to  the  phonal  chara&er  c£  her 
Caufes  general,  whofe  natural  arrogance  and  cruelty  were 
af  ^bed*  heightened  and  cojifiitned  by  the  fudden  exaltation 
of  his  fortune*  From  the  Ample  citizen  of  a  (mall, 
and  then  unfortunate  republic,  he  became,  in  a 
few  yfears,  the  arbiter  of  Greece.  Athens  acknow- 
ledged his  authority ;  the  fmaller  cities  courted  his 
pfote<5tion;  venal  poets  and  orators  extolled  him 
with  odes  and  panegyrics ;  he  was  honoured  with 
crowns  aftd  ftatues,  and  worfhipped  by  hymns  and 
Sacrifices  V  Yet  it  fs  obvious  to  remark,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  temper  and  manners  of  Ly- 
fander,  his  comitry  is  juftly  accountable  for  the 
wrongs  which  he -was  allowed  to  commit  with  im- 
puftity :  fcnd  it  is  uncertain  whether  another  general, 
placed  in  the  fame  fituatioii,  would  have  a&ed  on 
Afferent  principles ;  fince  the  nature  of  the  Spartan 
feftkutSbns,  and  the  ambitious  view*  of  the  re- 
public, feemed  to  demand  and  juftify  uncommon 
,  exertions,  of,  feverity.  In  thq  administration  of 
their  domeftic  government,  five  or  fix  thoufand 
Spartans  tyraftnifed  over  thirty  thoufand  Laasdse- 
monians ;  thefe  tyrannifed,  with  ftill  greater  rigour, 
6ver  thrice  that  ntimber  of  flavfes ;  and  it  was  na- 
tural to  e&pe&  that  when  the  flaves  were  aifociated 
*with  the  troops6,  all  thefe  defcriptions  of  men, 
Spartans, ,  Lacedaemonians,  and  Helots,  would 
tyranmfe,  'with  an  emulation  of  cruelty,  over  their 
conquered  fubje&s. 

;.   *.  Piut.  in  Lyfimd. 

*  The  Helots  then  took  tiie  title  JwJa/wtf&tf,  Libmkri,  &>v**m 
is  to  yco5«|ot«jEff  sXsv&pov  nin  uvea,  Thucydid.  I.'r*  p* <  5$$*  F*tf» 
fome  paiTages  in  Ifocrates  (Panegyr.  &  de  Pace),  it  fliould  feem  that 
Lyfander  often  appointed  thefe  freed  men  to  offices  of  great  trait  and 
authority.  The 
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The  fcanty  materials  of  ancient  hiftory  cannot  c  h  A  P, 
enable  us  minutely  to  explain  the  humiliation  and    xxnL 
diftrefs  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  oppreffed  by  the  ThTXe^ 
double  tyranny  of  the  Spartafts  and  of  their  fel-  impreffion 
low-citizens.     Contemporary  writers,  who  beheld  ^deon^ 
this  fcene  of  mifery  and  defolation,  feem  at  a  lofs  contempo- 
for  words  to  imprefs  its  horror.     Ifocrates  endea-  rane* 
vours  to  grafp  the  amplitude  of  the  fubje&  in  the 
vague  language  of  general  defcription ;  by  ftrokes 
of  exaggeration  and  hyperbole,   he  fupplies  the 
place  of  clear  and  pofitive  information ;  but  all  the 
copioufnefs  and  energy  of  the  Greek  tongue  fink 
beneath  the  heavy  affliftiofts  of  that  unfortunate 
people ;  and  the  mind  of  the  orator  feems  to  labour 
with  a  thought  which  he  is  unable  to  exprefe  \    It 
is  not,  however,  from  fuch  rhetorical  defcriptions 
that  we  can  attain  an  adequate  and  fatisfa&ory 
knowledge  of  the  Spartan  admiaiftratic«i :  hiftory 
delights  in  plain  and  authentic  fafts ;  and  the  n-     ,-. 
gorous  treatment  of  the  Athenians  thernfelves  will 
beft  reprefent  the  hardflrips  inflicted  on  their  Afiatic 
colonies  and  dependencies. 

The  Athenians  had  furrendered  their  fleet ;  their  The  thirty 
walls  and  harbours  were  demolifhed ;  the  citadel  tYnjAa  "» 

•    ji  t         j  •  *i*  Athens* 

was  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrifon,  com-  oiymp. 
manded  by  Callibius,  the  friend  of  Lyfander  -  and  xciv- *• 

A*  C»  404* 
7  See    the   oration  of  Ifocrates   on  the  peace,  p.  171.  &c.     In 

the  panegyric   of  Athens,   fpeakiog   of  the   ariflocratical  factions 

fupported   by   Lyfaader   and   the   Lacedaemonians,    Ifocrates    fays, 

they  confided   of    wretches,   «    whofe   cruelty    and    injuftice   are 

unexampled   in   the    hiftory   of  mankind.     From   what   indignity 

did  they  abftain?     Into  what  exceffes  were  they  not  tranfported  I 

They,  who  regarded  the  moil  factious  as  the  moft  faithful ;  the  moil 

treacherous  as  the  moft  deferving.     Their  crimes  proved  infectious, 

and  changed  the  mildnefs  of  human  nature  into  lavage  ferocity/'  &c. 

See  p.  52,  &c. 

h  2  their 
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CHAP  their  government  was  ufurped  by  thirty  metf,  the , 
XXxxl*  f  dependants  and  creatures  of  Sparta.  The  furious 
and  profligate  Critias  formed  a  proper  head  for  this 
ariftocratical  council,  whofe  members  have  been 
juftly  branded  in  hiftory  under  the  name  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants8.  On  pretence  of  delivering  the 
ftate  from  the  malice  of  informers,  and  the  tur- 
bulence of  feditious  demagogues,  they  deftroyed  the 
moft  valuable  portion  of  the  community9.  Niceratus, 
the  fon  of  Nicias*  and  a  foi*  who  inherited  with 
part  of  the  opulence*  the  whole  of  the  virtues  of 
his  illuftrious  father,  was  condemned  to  death; 
Leon,  the  moft  public-fpirited,  and  Antiphon r0, 

the 

*  Their  names  are  preferved  in  Xenbphon,  Hetien.  ii.  3. 

9  Xenoph.  p.  46*.  whicli  Cstfar,  ap.  SaDuft.  de  Bello  Catil.  cjr. 
evidently  had  in  view,  « Lacedsemonii,  deviclis  AthenienfibuB, 
triginta  viros  impofuere. . . .  Hi  prhso  ccepere  peffiraom  quemque, 
&  omnibus  invifum,  indamnattim  necare.  £0  popuhia  Imtui,  &  me* 
rito  dtcere  fieri.  Poft  ubi  paulktim  licentia  crevit>  juxta  bonos  & 
malos  libidinofe  interficere  •  •  •  •  Ita  dvitas  fervitute  opprcfla,  fhiks* 
Isetitiae  graves  poena*  dedit." 

10  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  ii.  p.  467.  State  criminals  in  Athens 
frequently  efcaped  puniihment  after  fentence  had  been  palled  on 
them.  Plato,  in  FhsecL  Demofihenes,  Lyfias,  Andocides,  &c.  This 
moft  have  happened  to  Antiphon  if  the  decree  agatnft  him  be  genuine, 
preferved  in  the  u  lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,'*  a  rreatLfe  bear- 
ing Plutarch's  name,  but  rejected  by  critics  as  (purious.  From  this 
record,  Antiphon  appearsjto  have  been  condemned  by  the  magiftrates 
under  the  democracy  that  immediately  fucceeded  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred.  TThucydides,  1.  vin.  mentions  hit  profecution  at  that 
period,  and  the  wonderful  abilities  which  he  difcovered  in  his  defence. 
But  neither  Thucydides  nor  the  Pfeudo-Plntarch  warrant  the  afiertion 
that  the  fentence  paffed  oil  Antiphon  under  the  democracy  was  carried 
into  execution.  This  confideratian  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  Abbe 
Bicard,  who,  in  his  elegant  French  tranflations  of  Plutarch's  morals, 
torn.  xi.  p.  44,  exprefleshis  furprife  that  I  mould  number  Antiphon 
among  the  vicluns  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  efpecially  as  I  had  tranflated 
into  Englifh  Lyfias'  Oration  againft  Eratofihenes,  where  the  death  of 
Antiphon  is  charged  on  Theramenes.  This,  indeed,  is  true;  yet 
Theramenes  himfetf,  when  pleading  before  the  Thirty,  for  his  own 
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the  moft   eloquent  of  his  contemporaries,  fliared  chap* 
tfee  fame  fete  j  Thrafybulue  and  Anytus  were  ba-    xxni# 
niflied.     Whoever  was   known  to  be  powerful, 
was  regarded  as  dangerous j  whoever  was  fuppofed 
to  be  rich,  was  accufed  as  criminal.     Strangers  and 
citizens  were  involed  in  one  promifcuous  ruin *°. 

Amidfl  this  general  wreck  of  whatever  was  moft  iikfbated 
worthy  and  refpe£feble,  I  fhall  felea  the  perfecu-  ]?£*£ 
tion   of  Lyfias   and  his  family,  the   only  tranf-  Lyfiasand 
a&k>n  of  that  kind,  recorded  with  fuch  circum-  ***  famU* 
ftances  as  aafwer  the  ends  of  hiftory.     Cephalus, 
the  father  of  this  ingenious  orator,  was  by  birth 

a  Syracufan.  The  friendlbip  of  Pericles  perfuaded 
him  to  fettle  in  Athens,  where,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  powerful  ftatefman,  he  obtained  wealth 
and  honours.  His  inoffenfive  and  generous  cha* 
rafter  efcaped  the  enmity  and  perfecution  to  which 
the  opulent  Athenians  were  commonly  expofed ; 
and  he  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  living  thirty 
years  in  the  midft  of  continual  trials  and  impeach- 
ments, without  being  obliged  to  appear  as  plantiff 
or  defendant  in  any  litigation.  His  fons,  Lyfias 
and   Polemarchus,    inherited   his   innocence,    hi§ 


life,  affirm*  that  Antiphon  was  put  to  death  by  their  orders ;  Xenoph. 
ubi  fupra ;  and  in  the  treatife  afcribed  to  Plutarch,  above  mentipned, 
Antiphon  is  laid  to  have  periihed,  under  the  Thirty,  on  the  authority  of 
an  Oration  of  Lyfias  now  lofty  and  of  Theopompu* of  Chios,  the  fcholar 
of  Socrates,  and  the  continuator  of  Thucydides*  I  knew  there  were  vari- 
ous Antiphona  (Vid.  Van  Spaan  Peffert.  apud  Reiflte.  Orator.  Graec. 
tom-vii.),  but  thought  the  pafiages  cited  fromThucydides  andXenophon 
applied  to  Antiphon  the  Rhamnufiam,  of  whom  only  I  had  occafion 
to  fpeak ;  and  who,  by  an  uncommon,  indeed)  but  not  unexampled 
fete,  may  poffibly  have  been  condemned  under  one  government  and 
executed  under  another. 
*•  Jeupph,  l.ii  0,463.  &  feqq. 

h  3  generofitr 
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C  H  A  P.  generality,  and  his  good  fortune.  Though  pof- 
*xm*  feffed  of  the  moft  valuable  accomplifhments,  natural 
and  acquired,  the  brothers  prudently  kept  aloof 
from  the  dangerous  paths  of  public  life ;  contented 
*rith  their  domeftic  felicity,  they  afpired  not  to 
the  rank  of  Athenian  citizens  ;  but  liberally  con- 
tributed to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  from 
the  profits  of  a  flourifhing  manufa&ure  of  fhields, 
which  they  carried  on  by  the  labour  of  an  hundred 
r  and  twenty  Haves.     The  cruelty   of  die  Thirty 

Tyrants,  from  whofe  rapacious  eye  neither  obfcurity 
could  conceal,  nor  merit  defend,  occafioned  the 
death  of  Polemarchus,  and  the  immediate  mif- 
fortunes,  as  well  as  the  future  glory  of  Lyfias,  who 
a£ted  a  diftinguiflied  part  in  overturning  that  de- 
teftable  tyranny,  and  in  bringing  its  authors  and 
abettors  to  condign  punifcment",  .. 
The  or*.  The  hiftory  is  related  by  himfelf  with  perfpi- 
count  of  cuous  *precifion  and  graceful  fimplicity:  "  The 
that  mat-  tyrants  Theognis  .  and  Pifo  apprifed  their  affo- 
dates,  that  many  ftrangers  eftabliflied  at  Athens 
were  difaffe&ed  to  the  government.  This  afforded 
a  plaufible  pretence  for  rifling  the  effects  of  thefe 
unhappy  men ;  a  meafure  to  which  the  Thirty  were 
not  only  excited  by  avarice,  but  prompted  by  fear. 
Money  was  become  neceflary  for  4he  prefervation 
of  their  power,  which,  being  founded  on  ufurpa- 
rion,  and  tyrannically  adminiftered,  could  only  be 
maintained  by  tfie  influence  of  corruption  and  the 
mercenary  aid  of  foreign  troops.  The  life  of  man, 
therefore,  they  regarded  as  a  matter  ojp  Kttle  mo- 

11  See  the  Life  of  Lyfias,  anfl  the  Omti»fli  there  referred  to> 

ment  j 
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ment ;  die  amaffing  of  wealth  was  the  principal  eb*  C 84  R 
je&  of  their  concern;  to  gratify  which,  ten  ftrarigera  t  ffi^ 
were  at  once  devoted  to  deflru&ion.  In  thisaram* 
ber,  indeed,  were  two  poor  men;  a  ba£a;aad 
cruel  artifice  to  perfuade  you,  Athenians!  that  the 
remaining  eight  had  been  condemned,  not  forth© 
lake  of  their  riches,  but  in  order  to  preferve  the 
public  tranquillity;  as  if  the  intereft  of  the 
public  had  ever  been  all  pbjeft  of  regard  with  that  by* 
rannical  cabal !  Their  infamous  defign  was  executed 
with  inhuman  cruelty.  Their  viftims  were  takea  in 
their  beds,  or  at  fupper,  in  the  privacy  of  doijieftic 
retirement.  Me  they  feized  exercifing  the-  rites  of 
hofpitality;  my  guefts  were  rudely  difmiffed;,  I 
was  delivered  into  the  cuftody  of  the  worthless 
Pifo.  While  his  accomplices  continued  in.  the 
workfhop,  taking  a  lift  of  our  flaves  and  effe&s,  I 
afked  him,  M  Whether  money  could  fave  my,  life  ?M 
'*  Yes,  a  confiderable  fum."  "I  will  giv^you  a 
talent  of  filver."  This  he  confented  to  accept,  as 
die  price  of  my  fafety 5  and  to  fuch  a  melancholy 
fituation  was  I  reduced,  that  it  afforded  me  a 
momentary  confolation  to  depend  on  the  i  precari- 
ous fakh  of  a  man,  who  (as  I  well  knew)  defpifed 
every  law  human  and  divine.  But  my  comfort 
was  of  fhort  duration ;  for  I  had  no  fooner  opened 
my  coffer  to  pay  him  the  talent,  than  he  ordered 
his  attendant  to  faze  the  contents,  confiftingfjiof 
three  talents  of  filver,  an  hundred  Dakic^'t^req 
hundred -Cyzicenes,  and  three  fiiveruups.  ;I  en* 
treated  Pifo  to  allpw  tne  a*  final!  fum  to  defray  th$ 
expence  of  my  journey.-  But  he  td? fired  me  to 
be  thankful  to  efcape  with  life.    Going  out  to* 

*       h  4  gether' 
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CHAP,  gtthcr,  we  mat  the  tyrants  Melobius  and  MnefU 
theides,  returning  from  the  workfhop.    They  in-r 
quired,  where  we  were  going  ?  Pifo  anfwered,  to 
examine  the  houfe  of  my  brother  Polemarchus. 
They  defired  him  to  proceed ;  but  commanded  me 
to  follow  them  to  the  houfe  of  Damafippus.    Pifo 
whifpered  me  to  be  filent,  and  to  fear  nothing, 
becaufe  he  would  immediately  come  there.    Upon 
our  arrival,  we  found  Theognis  guarding  feveral  of 
my  companions  in  calamity.    I  increafed  the  num- 
-  ber  of  his  prifoners ;  but  obtained  an  opportunity 
to  reprefent  my  innocence  and  misfortunes  to  Da* 
mafippus,  entreating  him,  by  our  paft  friendfhip, 
to  employ  his  influence  in  my  behalf.    He  affured 
me  of  his  intention  to  intercede  with  Theognis, 
whofe  avarice  would  eafily  pervail  with  him  to  be- 
tray his  truft.     While  they  converted  together 
earneftly,  I  took  advantage  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  houfe  to  efcape  through  three  fecret  pafiages, 
which  all  happened  to  be  open  and  unguarded ;  and 
fortunately  reaching  the  cpuntry-houfe  of  my  friend 
ArchimauB,  a  fhip-tnafter,  fent  him  to  the  city, 
that  he  might  bring  me  intelligence  of  my  brother. 
He  difcovered,  that  the  tyrant  Eratofthenes  ha4 
dragged  him  from  the  rpad,  aqd  pondu&ed  him  to 
prifon,  where  he  was  ordered  to  drink  hemlock. 
At  this   melancholy   news,  I  failed  to  Megara, 
under  cover  of  the  night.     Our  effe&s  became  the 
property  of  the  tyrants,  whofe  mean  avarice  fpared 
not  the  fmalleft  trifle  belonging  to  us.    Even  the 
gold  ear-rings  of  Polemarchus's  wife  were  forcibly 
torn  away  by  the  brutal  Melobius '  V 

•'  See  the  difcourfe*  of  Lyfia*  againft  Agoratut  and  EratofUiene% 
F>  %&  *  feqq. 

The 
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Tke  Thirty  juftified  thefe  abominable  a&s  of  CHAR 
cruelty  by  the  authority  of  a  fervile  fenate*  which 
they  {till  allowed  to  fubfift  as  the  inftrument  and  Ther* 
accomplice  of  their  tyranny.  It  could  not  be  ex-  *****  *& 
pe&ed,  however,  that  in  a  city  accuftomed  to  the  tyrant 
utmoft  liberty  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  debate,  a 
body  of  five  hundred,  or  even  of  thirty  men, 
lhould  continue  to  agree  in  the  fame  odious  and 
oppreffive  meafures.-  The  firft  feeds  of  difcord, 
or  rather  the  firft  fymptoms  of  repentance,  ap* 
peared  in  the  fpeeches  and  behaviour  of  the  bold 
and  a&ive  Theramenes  j  who,  though  the  principal 
author  of  the  revolution,  was  already  difpofed  by 
the  humanity  of  his  nature,  or  by  the  fingular  in* 
conftancy  of  his  temper13,  to  deftroy  the  work 
of  his  own  hands.  His  ftrefcuous  endeavours  were 
ufed  to  fave  the  innocent  and  unhappy  vi&ims 
whom  his  furious  colleagues  daily  devoted  to  de- 
ftru&ion:  under  his  protection  the  citizens  af~ 
fembled,  and  expreffed  their  refentment  or  defpair ; 
and  it  was  juftly  apprehended  that  the  government 
of  the  Thirty  might  be  diffolved  by  the  fame 
means,  and  by  the  fame  man,  who  had  fet  on  foot 
and  fubverted  the  fliort-lived  tyranny  of  the  four 
hundred.  The  prefent  ufurpation,  indeed,  was 
defended  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrifon;  but  the 
Thirty  dreaded  the  influence  of  Theramenes  over 

'*  Thucydid.  viii.  68,  &  feqq.  Lyfias  adverC  EratoAk. 
Xcnophon  paints  him  more  favourably;  and  Ariftot*  apod  tint* 
iii*  337*  *  Diodor.  p.  350*  &  feqq.  ftill  more  favourably  than 
Xcnophon. 

the 
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CHAP,  the  foreign  troops  j  they  dreaded  ftill  DCK>re  bk  in- 
,*??',, fluence  over  the  Athenian  qitizens.  when  they 
confidered  the  precarious  tenure  of  their,  authority , 
and  the  unjuft  violence  of  their  adminiftn&on*  they 
jrefie&ed  on  the  pad  with  pain,  and  viewed  the 
future  with  terror*  But  they  had  gone  too  far  to 
retreat,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  prop  ,the  tot- 
tering fabric  of  their  power  by  enlarging  its  baft. 
Three  thoufand  citizens  were  invited  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  and  dangers  of  their  govern- 
ment. The  reft  were  difarmed  and  treated  with 
an  increafe  of  feverity. 
He  is  ac-  Theramenes  vainly  oppofed  the  criminal  defigns 
cufedby  of  his  colleagues,  who  implicitly  fubmitted  their 
critia8*  wills  to  the  implacable  fury  of  CritiasJ  He  it 
was,  who  chiefly  encouraged  them  boldly  to  petfe- 
vere,  and  to  remove  every  obftacle  to  the  un- 
limited  gratification  of  their  paffions.  The  fefety 
of  Theramenes,  he  affured  them,  was  no  longer 
compatible  with  their  own.  His  delicacy,  real  or 
affe&ed,  was  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of 
the  present  adrainiftration  ;  nor  could  the  govern- 
ment of  Thirty,  any  more  than  that  of  me  tyrant, 
admit  of  being  curioufly  canvafled,  or  faftidioufly 
oppofed.  Thefe  fentiments  being  received  ^with 
approbation,  we  might  exped  that  Theramenes 
fhould  have  been  deftroyed  by  that  fudden  janl 
open  violence  which  had  proved  fetal  to  fo  many 
others.  But,  as  the  moft  daring  violators  of  the 
laws  of  fociety  are  obliged  to  eftablifli  and  bbferve 
fome  rules  of  juftice,  in  their  condud  towards 
e$ch  other,  it  had  been  covenanted  among  the  Thirty, 

that, 
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that,  amidft  the  violent  and  capricious  outrages  CHAR 
which  they  committed  againft  their  fubjeds,  none 
of  their  own  number  flxouid  bfe  put  to  death  with- 
out the  benefit  of  a  trial  before  the  fenate  j  a  pri- 
vilege extending  to  the  three  thoufand  entrufted 
with  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  fufficiently  denoting  the 
miferable  condition  of  the  other  citizens.  The 
fenate  was  affembled  to  try  Theramenes ;  but  this 
tribunal  was  furrounded  by  armed  men.  When 
the  pretended  criminal  appeared,  Critias  addrefled 
the  court  in  a  fpeech  too  remarkable  ever  to  be 
forgotten. 

M  Should  you  imagine,  O  fenators  !  confidering  Sangulna- 
the  great  numbers  whb  have  fuffered  death,  that  *f  fPcech 
we  have  been  guilty  of  unneceffary  cruelty,  yoti 
will  alter  that  opinion  on  reflefting  that  revolutions 
of  government  muft  always  be  attended  with  Hood- 
fhed;  but  particularly  when  a  populous  city  like 
Athens,  which  has  been  long  pampered  with  ls 
berty,  is  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  a  few.  The 
prefent  mode  of  adminiftration  was  impofed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  the  condition  of  the  public 
fafety.  In  order- to  maintain  its  'authority  we  have 
removed  thofe  feditious  demagogues,  whofe  demo- 
cratical  madhefs  had  occslfioned  all  our  paft  cala- 
mities. It  is  our  duty  to  proceed  in  this  ufefol 
work,  and  to  deftroy ,  without  fear  or  compaflion, 
all  who. would  difturb  the  public  tranquillity. 
Should  a  mai*  of  this  dangerous  difpofirion  be 
found  in  our  own  order,  he  ought  to  be  pumfhed 
with  double  rigour,  and  treated  not  only  as  an 
enemy  but  as  a  traitor.    That  Theramenes  is  liable 

to 
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CHAP,  to  this  accufation  appears  from  the  whole  tenour  of 
t  JkXm>  his  conduct  He  concluded  the  treaty  with  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  he  diflblved  the  popular  govern- 
ment; he  directed  and  approved  the  firft  and 
boldefl  meafures  of  our  adminiftration :  but  no 
fooner  did  difficulties  arife,  than  he  deferted  his 
aflbciates,  declared  his  oppoiition  to  theif  defigns, 
and  undertook  the  protection  of  the  populace* 
When  the  weather  was  fair  and  favourable,  he  pur* 
fued  the  fame  courfe  with  his  companions,  but, 
on  the  firft  change  of  wind,  he  thought  proper  to 
alter  his  navigation.  With  fuch  an  irrefolute 
fteerfman  it  is  impoffible  to  govern  the  helm  of 
the  republic,  and  to  condu&  the  veffel  to  her  deflined 
harbour.  This  dangerous  inconfiftency  ought,  in* 
deed,  to  have  been  expe&ed  from  a  man  to  whofe 
chara&er  perfidy  is  congenial.  He  began  his 
political  career  under  the  dire&ion  of  his  father 
Hagnon,  a  violent  partifan  of  democracy*  He 
afterwards  changed  his  fyftem,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  the  nobles*  He  both  eftablifhed  and 
diffolved  the  government  of  the  four  hundred; 
and  the  whole  ftrain  of  his  behaviour  proves  him 
unfit  to  govern,  and  unworthy  to  live  XV 
Thenme.  Theramenes  made  a  copious  and  perfuafive  de- 
2*[8de"  fence,  acknowledging,  "  That  he  had  ofteii 
changed  his  condu&,  but  denying  that  he  had  ever 
varied  his  principles.  When  the  democracy 
flourifbed,  he  had  maintained  the  jufl  rights,  but 
reprefied  the  infolence,  of  the  people*    When  i$ 

|  M  Xenoph.  p.  464—4664 
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became  neceflary  to  alter  the  form  of  the  republic,  CHAP. 
in  compliance  with  the  command  of  the  Spartans,  ._  > 
he  had  fupported  the  legal  power,  but  oppofed  the 
tyranny,  of  the  magiftrates.  Under  every  ad^ 
miniftration  of  government,  he  had  approved  him- 
felf  the  friend  of  moderation  and  juftice,  which  he 
ftill  continued,  and  ever  would  continue,  to  re- 
commend and  enforce,  convinced  that  thofe  virtues 
alone  could  give  (lability  and  permanence  to  any 
fyftem  of  government,  whether  ariftocratical  or 
popular/9 

The  fenators  murmured  applaufe,  unawed  by  Then* 
the  prefence  of  Critias  and  his  aflbciates.     But  "ene8 ,.  _ 

*  dragged  to. 

this  furious  tyrant  made  a  fignal  to  the  armed  men,  execution. 
who  furrounded  the  fenate  houfe,  to  fhew  the 
points  of  their  daggers;  and  then  ftepping  for- 
ward, laid,  "  It  is  the  duty,  O  fenators!  of  a 
prudent  magiftrate,  to  prevent  the  deception  and 
danger  of  his  friends.  The  countenance  of  thofe 
brave  youths  (pointing  to  his  armed  paftifans) 
Efficiently  difcovers  that  they  will  not  permit  you 
to  fave  a  man  who  is  manifestly  fubverting  the  go- 
vernment :  I,  therefore,  with  the  general  confent, 
ftrike  the  name  of  Theramenes  from  the  lift  of 
thofe  who  have  a  right  to  be  tried  before  the  fenate ; 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  my  colleagues,  I 
condemn  him  to  immediate  death/*  Roufed  by 
this  unexpected  and  bloody  fentence,  Theramenes 
ftarted  from  his  feat,  and  fprang  to  the  altar  of 
the  fenate-houfe,  at  once  imploring  the  compaf- 
fion,  and  urging  the  intereft  of  the  fpe&ators, 
whofe  names,  he  obferved,  might  be  ftruck  out, 

*  and 
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chap,  and  whofe  lives  might  be  facrificed,  as  uajuftly  and 
xxnh  cruelly  as  his  own.  But  the  terror  of  armed 
violence  prevented  any  affiftance  or  interceflion; 
and  the  Eleven  men  (for  thus  Athenian  delicacy 
ftyled  the  executioners  of  public  juftice)  drag- 
ged him  from  the  altar,  and  hurried  him  to  exe- 
cution. 

His  death.  jn  proceeding  through  the  market-place,  the 
unhappy  vi&im  of  tyranny  invoked  die  favour  and 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had  often 
been  protected  by  his  eloquence,  and  defended  by 
hi§  valour.  But  the  impudent  Satyrus,  the  chief 
minifter  of  vengeance  both  in  authority  and  cruelty, 
fternly  told  him,  that  if  he  continued  his  exclam- 
tions  and  uproar  he  fhould  foon  lament  in  good 
earneft iS :  "  And  fhall  I  not,"  faid  Theramenes^ 
u  though  I  remain  filent  ?"  When  he  drank  the 
fatal  hemlock,  he  poured  a  libation  on  the  ground 
with  a  health  to  the  honeft  Critias ;  circumftances 
deemed  worthy  of  relation,  as  attefting  that  even 
in  his  laft  moments,  he  was  forfaken  neither  by  his 
facetioufnefs  nor  by  his  fortitude l6. 

15  'Or*  oijxw^onoj  u  ftn  mmrwim.  Literally,  that  he  would 
cry  out  unlefs  he  were  filent*  The  inaccurate  language  of  the 
executioner  furnifhed  occafion  to  the  fmart  reply  of  Thera- 
menes. 

16  Xenoph.  p.  470.  The  glorious  death  of  Theramenes  can- 
celled the  imperfections  of  his  life.  That  his  character  was  in- 
conftant,  moft  writers  allow.  Lyfias  adverfus  Eratofthen.  ac- 
cufes  him  of  many  deliberate  crimes ;  but  he  died  in-  a  ►virtuous 
caufe,  and,  however  he  had  acted,  left  the  fcene  gracefully.     "  Quam 

.  me  deleclat  Theramenes !  quam  elato  animo  eft  I  Etfi  enim  flemus, 
cum   kgimus,   tamen   aon   miferabiliter  yir  darus  moritur."  Cic. 

Tufc.  Quaeft.  *  ■ 

*    »  -     •        •  ..  » 
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The  death  of  Theramenes  defirered  the  tyrants  chap. 
from  the  only  reftraint  which  tended  to  controul  t __"T^ 
their  infolence,   and  to  moderate  their  cruelty.  Exceffive 
They  might  now  indulge  in  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  T*1^  of 
outrage,    without  the  fear   of  reproach    or  the  rants. 
danger  of  refiftance*      Their   miferable  fubje£ts 
were  driven  from  the  city*  from  the  Piraeus,  from 
their  houfes,  their  farms,  and  their  villages,  which 
were  divided  among  the  deteftable  inftruments  of 
an:  odioes  ufurpation.    Nor  did  the  tyrants  flop 
here.     A  mandate  was  publiflied,  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  the   Spartan  fenate,  prohibiting  any 
Grecian  city  to  receive  the  unfortunate  fugitives. 
But  this  inhuman  order  was  almoft  univerfally  dik 
obeyed  z   the  facred   laws  of  hofpfcality  prevailed 
over  the  terror  of  an   unjuft   decree;    Thebes, 
Argos,  andMegatfa,  were  crowded  with  Athenian 
exiles**. 

In  eacerdfiftg  thofe  abominable  ads  of  cruelty,  They 
the  Thirty  probably  confulted  the  immediate.firfety  J^Jj^ 
ofthefr  perfcnSj  but  they  precipitated  the  downfal  tionsof 
of  their -^d wer.^   The  oppreffed  Athenians,  whofe  ^ibia- 
fufferings  feemed  no   longer  .  tolerable,   required 
only  a'  leader  to  roufe  them  to  arms,  and  to  con- 
dud   them  to  viftory  and  to  vengeance.     This 
danger  the' tyrants  had  greater  reafon  to  apprehend 
fince  they  could  not  expeft  a  reinforcement  to  the 
garrifon,   while  the  efforts  of  Lyfander  and  the 
Spartans  were  principally  directed  towards  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  their  Afiatic  conquefts.     The  abilities 

17  Diodor.  L  xiv.  p.  aj6. 
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chap,  and  refentment  of  Alcibiades  pointed  him  out  a£ 
xxnL  the  perfon  beft  qualified  to  undertake  the  adJ 
venturous  defign  of  reaffembling  the  fugitives, 
and  of  animating  them  with  courage  to  recover 
their  loft  country.  That  illuftrious  exile  had  been 
driven  from  his  Thracian  fortrefs  by -the  terror 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  then  mafters  of  the 
Hellefpont,  and  had  acquired  a  fettlement  under 
the  prote&ion  of  Pharnabazus,  in  the  little  village 
of  Grynium  in  Phrygia,  where,  undifturbed  by 
the  dangerous  contentions  of  war  and  politics,  he 
enjoyed  an  obfcure  happinefs  in  the  bofom  of  love 
and  friendfhip.  But  the  cruel  fears  of  die  tyrants 
purfued  him  to  this  laft  retreat.  #. 

Hb  death.  Lyfander  told  Pharnabazus  that  the  facrifice  of 
Alcibiades  was  neceflary  for  the  fafety  of  that  form 
of  government  which  had  been  recently  eftablifhed 
in  Athens,  and  which  it  was  the  intereft  both  of 
Sparta  and  of  Perfia  to  maintain.  A  private  rea- 
fon  (which  will  afterwards  appear)  prevailed  with 
the  fatrap  to  pay  immediate  attention  to  this  bloody 
advice.  A  band  of  armed  Phrygians  was  fent  to 
furprife  and  deftroy  Alcibiades.  Such  was  the 
fame  of  his  prowefs,  that  thefe  timid  afiaffins  durft 
not  attack  him  in  broad  day,  or  by  open  force. 
They  chofe  the  obfcurity  of  night  to  furround  and 
fet  fire  to  his  houfe,  which,  according  to  the 
fafhion  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  compofed  of 
light  and  combuftible  materials.  The  crackling 
noife  of  the  flames  alarmed  Alcibiades,  whofe  own 
treacherous  chara&er  rendered  him  always  fufpicious 

of 
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of  treachery.    He  ihatched  his  fword,  and,  twift-  C**^R 
ing. his  mantle  round  his  left  arm,  ruflied  through  ^_    w- ' j 
the  flaming  edifice,  followed  by  his  faithful  Arca- 
dian friend,  and  by  his  affe&ionate  miftrefs  Ti- 
mandra lS.     The  cowardice  of  the  Phrygians,  de- 
clining to  meet  the  fuiry  of  his  affault,  covered  him 
with  a  fhower  of  javelins.     But  even  thefe  Barba- 
rians fpared  the  weaknefs  and  the  fex  of  Timan- 
dra,  whofe  tears  and  entreaties  obtained  the  melan- 
choly confolation  of  burying  her  unfortunate  lover ; 
a  man  whofe  various  chara&er  can  only  be  repre-  and  cha. 
fented  in  the  wonderful  viciffitudes  of  his  life  and  tt 
fortune  j  and  who,  though  eminently  adorned  with 
the  advantages  of  birth,  wealth,  valour,  and  elo- 
quence,  and  endowed  with  uncommon  gifts  of  na- 
ture and  acquirements  of  art,  yet  deficient  in  dis- 
cretion and  probity,  ^involved  his  country  and  him- 
felf  in  inextricable  calamities.  * 

Although  the  life  of  Alcibiades  had  been  highly  Thrafybu- 
pernicious  to  his  country,  his  death,  at  this  parti-  lu8>  Y1*  * 

1        •'     n  '  •  t.  u  jj  •  r  handful  of 

cular  juncture,  might  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  fugitive^ 
had  not  the  Athenian  exiles  at  Thebes  been  headed  **«• 
by  a  man  who  without  being  deformed  by  his  vices,      y 
was  poffeffed  of  all  his  merits.     The  enterprifing 
courage  of  Thrafybulus  was  animated  by  the  love 
of   liberty  j    and   while  he   generally  followed 19 
the  rules  of  juftice  and  humanity,  he  had  mag- 
nanimity ta  conceive,  abilities  to    conduft,    and 
perfeverance  to  accomplish,  the  boldeft  and  moft 

•n    » 

18  Corn.  Nepos,  &  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 

iy  His  conduft;  as  will  appear  hereafter;  was  not  uniform. 

-vol.  in.  x  arduous 
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CHAP. 

xxm. 


The  ty- 
rants baf- 
fled in 
their  at- 
tempts to 
dlflodge 
them. 


Thrafybu- 
lus  far- 
prizes  and 
defeats  the 
enemy. 


arduous  defigns.  Having  communicated  his  in- 
tentions to  the  unhappy  fugitives  in  Thebes  and 
Megara,  he  encouraged  a  body  of  feventy  intrepid 
follower's  to  feize  the  important  fortrefs  of  Phyla, 
fituated  on  the  Boeotian  and  Athenian  frontier. 
This  daring  enterprife  alarmed  the  tyrants,  who 
marched  forth  with  the  flower  of  their  troops  to 
diflodge  the  new  garrifon.  But  the  natural  ftrength 
of  the  place  baffled  their  affault ;  and,  when  they 
determined  to  inveft  it,  the  unexpe&ed- violence  of 
a  tempeft,  accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  fall 
of  fhow  %  obliged  them  to  defift  from  their  un- 
dertaking. They  returned  with  precipitation  to 
Athens,  leaving  behind  part  of  their  attendants  and 
baggage,  which  fell  a  prey  to  the  garrifon  of 
Phyla;  the  ftrength  of  which  continually  aug- 
mented by  the  confluence  of  Athenian  exiles,  and 
foon  increafed  from  feventy,  to  feven  hundred 
men. 

The  tyrants  had  jufl  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
thefe  daring  invaders  might  ravage  the  furrounding 
country,  and  even  attack  the  capital.  Alarmed  by 
this  danger,  they  difpatched  feveral  troops  of  horfe, 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  Lacedaemonian  mer- 
cenaries, who  encamped  in  a  woody  country,  at  the 
diftance  of  fifteen  furlongs  from  Phyla,  in  order 
to  watch  the  motions  and  reprefs  the  incurfions  of 
the  enemy.  But  thefe  forces,  which  had  been 
fent  to  guard  the  territory  and  city  from  furprife, 
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were  themfelves  furprifed  by  Thrafybulus,  who  c  H  A  p. 
filently  marched  forth  in  the  night,  potted  his  men  tXXI'r' 
amidft  the  concealed  intracies  of  the  foreft,  and 
fuddenly  attacked^  the  Lacedaemonians  before  they 
had  time  to  recover  courage,  or  even  to  ftand 
to  their  arms.  The  dread  of  an  ambufh  probably 
prevented  the  wary  General  from  following  them 
to  any  great  diftance  from  the  garrifon.  An  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men  were  flain  in  the  purfuit ; 
a  trophy  was  erefted ;  the  baggage  and  arms  wer* 
conveyed  in  triumph  to  Phyla 2I. 

The  news  of  this  difafter  infpired  the  Thirty  The  ty- 
with  fuch  terror  that  they  no  longer  regarded  a  rant8  *** 

J  o  o  move  to 

difinantled  capital  like  Athens  as  proper  for  their  Eieufis. 
refidence.  They  determined  to  remove  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Eieufis,  which,  in  cafe  of 
extremity,  feemed  more  capable  of  defence.  The 
three  thoufand,  who  were  entrufted  with  the  ufe 
of  arms,  accompanied  them  thither,  and  affifted 
them  in  treacheroufly  putting  to  death  all  fuch  of 
the  Eleufinians  as  were  thought  difaffefted  to  the 
ufurpation.  Under  pretence  of  muttering  the  in- 
habitants, thefe  unhappy  men  were  fingly  con- 
dueled  through  the  narrow  gate  leading  to  the  lhore, 
where  they  were  fucceflively  difarmed,*  bound,  and 
executed  by  the  cruel  inftruments  of  tyranny  2\ 

Meanwhile  the  garrifon  of  Phyla  continually  re-  Thrafy- 
ceived  new  reinforcements.  The  orator  Lyfias*  ^^ 
whofe  domeftic  fufferings  have  been  recently  de-  to  the 

.Pineus* 
-f  Xenoph.  p.  471.  ajId.ib. 

I  2  fcribed, 
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CHAP,  fcribed,  collefted  three  hundred  men  to  take  vert* 
3CxnL  geance  on  the  murderers  of  his  brother,  and  the 
authors  of  his  own  banifhment  2\  Thefe  ufeful 
fupplies  encouraged  Thrafybulus  to  attempt  fur- 
prifing  the  Piraeus,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  tradefmen,  merchants,  and  ma- 
riners, bore  with  great  impatience  and  indignation 
the  injuries  of  a  fubordinate  council  of  Ten,  the 
obfequious  imitators  of  the  Thirty.  This  enter- 
prife  was  crowned  with  fuccefs,  although  the  tyrants 
brought  forth  their  whole  force  to  oppofe  it. 
Having  intercepted  their  march  to  the  place, 
Thrafybulus  occupied  a  rifing  ground,  which 
gave  him  a  decifive  advantage  m  the  engage- 
ment. 

Addrefles        Before  leading  his  men  to  a&ion,   he  animated 

ew  in  fiX  ^^  va*our  2Ji^  refentment,  by  reminding  them, 
of  the  that  the  enemy*  on  the  right,  confifted  of  thofe  La- 
enemy,  cedaemonians  whom  only  five  days  before  they  had 
ihamefully  routed  and  put  to  flight}  that  the 
troops,  on  the  left,  were  commanded  by  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  who  had  unjuftly  driven  them  into  banifli- 
ment,  confiscated  their  property,  and  murdered 
their  deareft  friends.  "  But  the  gods  have  finally 
given  us  the  opportunity  (long  ardently  defired) 
to  face  our  oppreflbrs  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and 
to  take  vengeance  on  their  complicated  wicked- 
nefs.     When    they    inverted    us    at    Phyla,    the 

gods,    confulting  our  fafety,   ruffled  the  ferenity 

« 

43  Juftin.  l.v.  c.ix.     The  compiler,  with  his  ufual  Inaccuracy* 
fityt,  Lyfiat  Sjracufamu  orator. 
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of  the  Iky  with  an  unexpe&ed  tempeft.  The  af-  C  H  A  P. 
fiitance  of  heaven  enabled  us,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  to  raife  a  trophy  over  our  numerous  foes ; 
and  the  fame  devine  Providence  (till  favours  us 
with  the  nioft  manifeft  marks  of  partiality.  The 
enemy  are  drawn  up  in  a  deep  and  clofe  array  > 
they  muft  be  obliged  to  afcend  the  eminence  ;  the 
javelins  of  their  rear  cannot  reach  beyond  their 
van ;  while,  from  the  reverie  of  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  no  weapon  of  ours  needs  be  discharged,  in 
vain.  Let  us  avail  ourfelves,  therefore,  of  an  ar- 
rangement evidently  produced  by  the  favour  of 
Heaven ;  each  foldier  remembering,  that  he  never 
can  atchieve  a  more  honourable  vi&ory,  or  obtain 
a  more  glorious  tomb  2Vf 

The  revered  authority  of  the  prieft  enforced  the  The  ty- 
exhortation  of  the  General.  He  promifed  them  ^/^ 
complete  fuccefs,  provided  they  forebore  to  charge 
till  one  of  their  men  were  killed  or  wounded : 
"  Then,"  added  he,  "  I  will  condufl:  you  to  cer- 
tain vi&ory,  .though  I  myfelf  fhall  fall.'*  He  had 
fcarcely  ended,  when  the  enemy  threw  their  jave- 
lins ;  upon  which,  as  if  guided  by  a  divine  impulfe, 
he  ruflied  forward  to  the  attack.  Both  parts  of 
his  predf&ion  were  accompliflied.  The  battle  was 
neither  long  nor  bloody ;  but  Critias  and  Hippo- 
machus,  the  two  mod  violent  of  the  tyrants,  were 
left  among  the  flain.  Thrafybulus  judicioufly 
avoided   to   purfue    the    fcattered  fugitives,   who 

•    ■  *  <  *  .4, 

*+  jfenoph.  p,  473.  &  Diocor.  L  xiy.  p.  4x4, 

1 3  being 
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CHAP  being  fuperior  in  number,  might .  ftitl  rally  and  re- 
XXI1*'    jieW  tji e  battle,  if  he  quitted  the  advantage  of  the 
ground*     But  having  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the 
Jlill,  he,  flopped  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  com- 
manded the  herald  Cleocritus  to  proclaim  with  a 
His  pro-     loud  voice,  "  Wherefore,  Athenians  !  would  you 
clamation    g    from  your  countrymen  ?  Wherefore  have  you 

to  the  van-      J  ~      J  *  '  •        r 

quiihed.     -driven  them  from  the  city  ?  Why  do  you  thirft  for 
their  blood  ?  We  are  united  with  you,  by  religious, 
civil,  and  domeftic  ties.  Often,  with  combined  arms, 
have  we  fought,  by  fea  and  land,  to  defend  our 
common   country  and   common   freedom.     Even 
in  this  unnatural  civil  war,  excited  and  fomented 
by   the   ambition  of  impious  and  abominable  ty- 
rants, who  have  fhed  more  blood  in  eight  months, 
-  than  the  Pelriponnefians,  our  public  enemies,  in 
f.en  years,    we  have   lamented    your  misfortunes 
.as  much  as  our  own ;  nor  is  there  a  man  whom 
you  have  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  whofe  death 
does  not  excite  our  fympathy,  and,  increafe  our  af- 
.fliftion."      The  tyrants,  dreading  the   effe£l  of  a 
proclamation  well  calculated  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
^ifaffeftion,  led  off  their,  troops  with  great  precipita- 
tion; and  Thrafybulus,  without  r  (tripping  the  dead, 
parched  to  the  Pirasus 2S. 
Govern-     . .  Next  day  the  Thirty,  fhamefully  difcomfitted  in 
mentof  the  the  engagement,  and  deprived  of  Critias,  their  fu- 
yecemvirs,  ^^  jjUt  jntrepi^  leader,    took  their  melanohoty 
^pts  in  council  with  ftrong  indications  of  e?cpeded 
jruin*  ^heir  unfortunate  fubjefts  accufed  their  com- 


% 


*  Xenoph.  p.  474'     ' 

manders, 
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mandei^  and  each  other;  a  new  fedition  threatened;  c  H  A  P, 
nor  was  the  ferment  allayed,  lentil  the  tyrants  had  ^^P* , 
been  deprived  of  their  dignity,  and  ten  magiftrates 
(one  elected  from  each  tribe)  appointed  in  their 
room 26.  The  furviving  tyrants,  with  thofe  who 
were  too  clofely  united  with  them  in  guilt,  not  to 
be  united  in  intereft,  fled  to  Eleufis. 

It  might  be  expefted  that  the  Decemvirs,  who  **  violent 
now  affumed  the  government,  fhould  have  been  the  Thirty. 
deterred  from  injuftice  by  the  fatal  example  of 
their  predeceflbrs.  But  in  the  turbulent  republics 
of  Greece,  however  free  in  theory,  men  were  little 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  pra&ical  liberty. 
Whether  the  nobles,  or  people,  or  a  prevailing 
faftion  of  either ;  whatever  party  in  the  ftate  ob- 
tained the  chief  adminiftration,  their  authority 
was  almoft  alike  oppreflive  and  tyrannical.  Alter* 
nately  matters  and  flaves,  thofe  fierce  republicans 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  draw  that  de* 
cifive  and  impervious  line  between  the  power  of 
government,  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft ;  a  line 
which  forms  the  only  folid  barrier  of  an  uniform, 
coniiftent,  and  rational  freedom.  , 

The   ten   had  no   fooner   been  invefted  with  Lyfander 
the  enfigns   of  command,   than  they  fhewed  an  "J^hesto 
equal  inclination  with  the  Thirty  to  obey  the  La-  * 
cedaemonians,  and  to  tyrannife  over  their  fellow* 
citizens*7.    After,  various  flurmiihes,  which  fyap* 


36  Xenoph.  p.  474.  &  Ifocrat.  ii.  p.  426. 

37  Lyfias  adverf.  Eratofth.  p.  7,12%  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  pened  in  the  courfe  of  two  weeks,  and  generally 
xxm#    proved  honourable  to  the  bravery  and  conduct  of 
Thrafybulus,  the  tyrants  both  in  Eleufis  and  in 
Athens  difpatched  meffengers  to  folicit  farther  af- 
fiftahce  from  Sparta  and  Lyfander.     That  a&ive 
and  enterprifing   leader  employed    his  ufual  dili- 
gence to  proteft  the  government  which  he   had 
eftablifhed.     At  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of 
mercenaries,  he  marched  to  the  Piraeus,  which  he 
invefted  by  land;   while  his  brother  Libys,  who 
commanded  a  confiderable  fquadron,  blocked  up 
the  harbour  *s. 
His  mea-        Thefe  vigorous  exertions  reftored  the  hopes  and 
thwarted     courage  of  the  tyrants ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
by  Paufa-    Thrafybulus  and  his  followers  muft  have  fpeedily 
Iua8#  been    compelled   to  furrender,  had    the  Spartan 

commanders  been  allowed  to  aft  without  controul. 
But  the  proud  aiprogance  of  Lyfander,  and  the  ra- 
pacious avarice  of  his  dependants,  provoked  the 
indignation  and  refentmqnt  of  whatever  was  moft 
refpe&able  in  his  country.  The  kings,  magi- 
strates, and  fenate,  confpired  to  humble  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and,  left  he  fhould  enjoy  the  glory  of  con- 
quering Athens  a  fecond  time,  Paufanias,  the  moft 
popular  and  beloved  of  the  Spartan  princes,  haftily 
levied  the  domeftic  troops,  and  a  confiderable 
body  of  Peloponnefian  allies,  and  marching 
through  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens;  little  folicitous  to  in* 

**  Xenoph.  p»  476.  &  Dlodor.  ubi  fupnu 

creafe 
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creafe  the  diffenfions  in  that  city,  provided  he  CHAP, 
could  anticipate  and  thwart  the  meafures  of  Ly-  t  T*~_y 
fander. 

While  the    two   Lacedaemonian   armies  difco-  Paufanias 
vered,  in  the   diftance  of  their  encampments,  a  ^imereft 
difunion  of  their  views  and  interefts,  an  incident  of  Thrafy- 
happened  which  determined  Paufanias  to  under-  i^d_ 
take  the  prote&ion  of  Thrafybulus   and   his  ad-  herente. 
herents;  a  refolution  to  which  hevwas  naturally  017mPv 

r  •  •  •  XC1V'  a* 

inclined  from  oppofition  to  an  envied  and  odious  A.C.  403. 
rival.  Diognotus,  an  Athenian  of  an  amiable  and 
refpe&able  chara&er,  brought  him  the  children  of 
Nkeratus  and  Eucrates ;  the  former  the  fon,  the 
latter  the  brother,  of  the  great  Nicias,  with  whom 
the  Spartan  King  was  connefted  by  the  hereditary 
ties  of  hofpitality  and  friendfhip.  Having  placed  <- 
the  Jhelplefs  little  ones  on  his  knees,  he  conjured  him, 
by  his  religious  regard  for  the  memory  of  their 
much-refpe&ed  anceftor,  to  pity  their  innocence 
and  weaknefs,  and  to  defend  them  againft  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  a  worthlefs  faction,  ambitious  to 
cut  of  and  deftroy  whatever  \fras  diftinguiflied  by 
birth,  wealth,  or  virtue  *9.  This  affe&ing  fcene, 
had  it  failed  to  touch  the  heart  of  Paufanias,  mud 
at  lead  have  afforded  him  a  plaufible  pretence  for 
embracing  the  party  of  Thrafybulus*  which  num- 
bered among  its  adherents  the  friends  and  family 
of  Nicias,  who  had  long  been  fufpe&ed  of  an  undue 
attachment  to  the  Spartan  intereft. 

49  Lyfias  adv.  PoUuchi^m,  P\333-  and  my  translation  of  Lyfias, 

•  *  Before 
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CHAP,  before  he  could  fully  perfuade  the  enemy  of  his 
^—j,  favourable  intentions,  feveral  bloody  fkirmifhes 
Commif-  were  fought,  in  which  the  partifans  of  democracy 
fioners^  ap*  defended  ^e  Piraeus  with  unequal  force,  but  with 

pointed  to  #  * 

fettle  the  uncommon  refolution 30.  At  length  Paufanias 
affairs  of  made  them  undei;ftand,  that,  inftead  of  deftroying 
their  perfons,  he  wiflied  to  protect  their  liberties.1 
In  Athens  his  emiflaries  made  known  this  unex- 
pe&ed  revolution,  which  excited  a  numerous  party 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  de- 
fire  a  reconciliation  with  their  fellow-citizens  in 
the  Piraeus.  The  deputies  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Spartan  King,  and  fent,  under  his 
prote&ion,  to  propofe  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  ephori  and  fenate.  The  meffengers 
of  Lyfander  and  the  tyrants  endeavoured  to  traverfe 
this  negociation ;  but  notwithftanding  their  oppo- 
fition,  the  Spartans  appointed  fifteen  commiffioners, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Paufanias,  were  em- 
powered to  fettle  the  affairs  of  Athens31. 
This  nap-  With  the  approbation,  or  rather  by  the  com- 
ply effea-  m^n(j   0f   thofe   minifters,  the  Athenian  fa&ions 

ceafed  from  hoftility  j  the  tyrants  were  diverted  of 
their  power ;  the  foreign  garrifon  was  withdrawn ; 
and  the  popular  government  re-eftablifhed.  This 
important  revolution  was  remarkable  for  its  Angu- 
lar mildnefs.  The  authors  and  instruments  of  the 
fooQi. .  oppreffive  ufurpation  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  any  people  wqre  allowed  to  retire  in  fefety  to 

30  Xenoph*  Diodor.  Lyfias.  ubi  iupKU 

31  Xenoph.  p.  478.  "    ♦  » 

•j.    »'•  Eleufis. 
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Eleufis.  Thrafybulus  conduced  a  military  pro-  CHAP. 
ceflion  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  citadel,  J*^?^ 
where  the  acknowledgments  of  thanks  and  facrifice 
were  offered  to  that  protefting  divinity,  who  had 
reftored  the  virtuous  exiles  to  their  country,  and 
healed  the  divifions  of  the  ftate.  The  citizens  who 
had  been  baniihed,  and  thofe  who  had  driven 
them  into  baiyfhment,  joined  in  the  folemn  exer- 
cife  of  religious  duty  ;  after  which^"  convening  in 
full  affembly,  they  were  addreffed  by  Thrafybulus 
in  thefe  memorable  words : 

"  The  experience  of  your  paft  tranfa&ions  may  Memora- 
enable  you,  men  of  Athens !  to  know  each  other,  bIe  fPeech 

of  Thrsfv* 

and  to  know  yourfelves.  On  what  pretence  could  ^^^ 
you,  who  drove  us  from  the  city,  abet  a  tyranni- 
cal faftion  ?  Why  would  you  have  enflaved  your 
fellow-citizens  ?  On  what  fuperiority  of  merit 
could  you  .  found  your  claim  of  dominion  ?  Is  it 
that  yon  are  more  honeft  ?  Yet  the  people  whom 
you  infulted  never  relieved  their  poverty  by  un- 
juft.gain :  whereas  the  tyrants,  whom  you  ferved, 
increafea  their  wealth  by  the-moft  oppreflive  ra- 
pacity. Is  it  that  you  are  more  brave  and  war- 
like? Yet  this  injured  people,  alone  and  unaf- 
fifted,  and  almoft  unarmed,  have  overcome  your 
fuperior ,  numbers,  reinforced  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrifon,  the  powerful  fuccours  of  Paufa- 
nias,  and  the  experienced  mercenaries  of  Lyfan- 
der.  As  you  muft  yield  the  prize  both  of  pro- 
.bity  and  of  prowefs,  fo  neither  can  you  claim 
the  pre-eminence  in  prudence  and  fagacity.     You 

have 
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CHAP,  have  been  not  only  conquered  in  war,  but  out- 
AAm#  done  in  negociation,  by  the  people  whom  you  de- 
fpifed  ;  to  whom  your  Lacedaemonian  matters  have 
delivered  you,  like  biting  curs  3%  bound  and 
muzzled,  to  be  juftly  punifhed  for  your  unpro- 
voked infolence  and  offenfive  audacity.  But  as  to 
you,  my  fellow-fufferera  and  fellow-exiles!  you, 
who  fhared  the  hardfliips  of  my  banifhment,  and 
who  now  {hare  the  triumph  of  my  vi&orious  return, 
I  exhort  you  to  forgive  and  forget  all  our  common 
wrongs.  Let  the  dignity  of  your  fentiments  adorn 
the  fplendour  of  your  aftions.  Prove  yourfelves 
fuperior  to  your  enemies,  not  only  in  valour  but 
in  clemency,  to  the  end  that  moderation  may  pro- 
duce concord;  and  concord,  ftrength." 
Th  ^  The  efieft  of  this  generous  enthufiafm,  excited 
ne%,  and  diffufed  by  Thrafybulus,  appeared  in  a  very 
extraordinary  refolution  of  the  affembly.  During 
the  ufurpation  of  the  Thirty,  an  hundred  talents 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  to 
fupport  the  rigorous  cruelty  of  a  government  which 
had  banifhed  five  thoufand33,  and  put  to  death, 
untried,  fifteen  hundred  citizens.  The  repayment 
of  this  fum  was  not  to  be  expe&ed  from  the 
people  at  large,  againft  whofe  intereft  and  fafety  it 
had  been  fo  notorioufly  employed.     Yet  the  Athe- 

31  'Qovttf  to;  ifawnus  xKomj  Warn;  anftpa&doaew.  Xenopli.  He{- 
len.  ii.  Tub  fin.  In  their  companions,  the  ancients,  it  is  well  known, 
regarded  juftnefs  more  than  dignity. 

33  Ifocrat.  in  Areopag.  p.  34J.  fays  upwards  of  fiye  hundred* 
Diodorus  fays  the  one  half  of  the  citizens. 

nians 
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nians  unanimouffy  refolved,  on  this  occafion,  that  ghar 
the  money  Jhould  be  charged  indifcriminately  oh  xxm* 
them  all34.  This  unexampled  generofity  might 
have  encouraged  even  the  enfeebled  party  of  the 
tyrants  to  return  from  Eleufis.  But  they  were  too 
fenfible  of  their  guilt  to  expeft  forgivenefs  or  im- 
punity. Having  fortified  thair  infecure  refidence* 
in  the  beft  manner  that  their  circumftances  Gould 
permit,  they  began  to  prepare  arms  j  to  colleft 
mercenaries ;  and  to  try,  anew,  the  fortune  of  war. 
But  their  unequal  hoftility,  the  effed  of  rage  and 
defpair,  was  eafily  defeated  by  the  vigour  of  the 
new  republic.  The  moil  obnoxious  leaders  fealed, 
with  their  blood,  the  fafety  of  their  adherents,  who 
fubmitted  to  the  clemency  of  Thrafybulus.  That 
fortunate  and  magnanimous  commander  generoufly 
undertook  their  caufe,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
people  for  reftoring  them  to  the  city,  for  reinftat-  | 
ing  them  in  their  fortunes  nnd  privileges,  and  for 
burying  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  their  paft  of- 
fences35.   The  affembly  even  ratified,  by  oath,  this 

aft 

34  liberates,  ibid.  &^p.  495.  of  the  tranflation. 

35  Among  thefe  offences  were  reckoned  the  arbitrary  laws 
faffed  during  their  ufurpation.  All  thefe  laws  were  annulled, 
and  thofe  of  Solon,  Clifthenes,  Pericles,  &c.  re-eftablifhed.  It 
appears,  alfo,  that  the  Athenians  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
examining  their  ancient  laws,  aboliihing  fuch  as  no  longer  fuited 
the  condition  of  the  times,  and  enacting  feveral  new  ones.  An- 
docid.  Orat.  i.  de  Myfter.  p.  %\%.  &  Demofth.  adv.  Timocrat. 
p.  469.  The  year  in  which  the  democracy  was  reftored,  or,  in 
other  words,  die  archonlhip  of  Euclides,  was  regarded,  therefore, 
as  an  important  sera  in  Athenian  jurifprudence.  The  only  ma- 
terial alterations  on  record  confift,  z.  In  the  law  limiting  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  aiTembly  to  perfons  born  of  Athenian  mothers. 

Formerly 
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CHAP.afl:  of  amnefly,  of  which  both  the  idea  and  the 
«  XXIg*  i  name  have  been  adopted  by  moft  civilifed  nations, 
and  extolled  by  all  hiftorians,  ancient  and  modern  ; 
who,  dazzled  by  the  fplendour  of  a  tranfa£Hon  fo 
honourable  to  Thrafybulus  and  to  Athens?  have 
univerfally  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  conditions 
not  ob-  0f  ^e  amnefty  were  not  faithfullv  obferved.  Yet 
there  is  the  fulleft  evidence  to  prove  3%  that,  wtien 
the  tyrants  were  no  m6re,  the  abetters  of  their 
ufurpation  were  accufed,  convi&ed,  and  punifhed, 
for  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  promifed  in- 
demnity by  a  folemn  oath.  So  true  it  is,  that  the 
Athenians  had  wifdom  to  difcern,  but  wanted  con- 
ftancy  to  pra&ife,  the  lefTons  of  found  policy,  or 
even  the  rules  of  juftice. 


Formerly  it  fufficed  that  the  father  was  a  citizen,  the  condition 
of  the  mother  not  being  regarded.  Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  285.  & 
Mark,  in  Vit.  Lyfiee,  p.  55.  a.  In  the  law  of  Demophantus,  re- 
quiring the7  citizens  to  take  the  oath  that  no  perfonal  danger 
Ihould  prevent  them  from  doing  their  utmoft  to  deliver  their  coun- 
try from  tyrants.  Vid.  Lycurg.  adv.  Leocr.  p.  180.  &  Andoc.  de 
My  ft.  p.  220. 

36  See  Lyfias's  Orations  againft  Agoratus  and  Eratofthenes,  from 
p.  233.  to  p.  280. 
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CHAP-    XXIV. 

Accufation  of  Socrates.  —  Artifices  of  his  Accufers. 
— His  Defence.— Condemnation  —  Addrefs  to  the 
Judges — His  Converfation  in  Prifon — and  Death* 
—  Tranfient  Perfecution  .  of  his  Difciples.  — 
Writings  of  Cebes  —  JEf chines.  —  State  of  Phi- 
lofophy  —  of  the  Fine  Arts.  —  of  Literature.  — 
Herodotus  — -  Thucydides — Xenophon. — 'Tranfition 
to  the  public  Tranfa£lions  of  Greece.  —  The 
Spartans  invade  Elis.  —  The  Mejfenians  driven 
from  Greece.  —  Hijiory  of  Cyrene  —  of  Sicily.  — 
War  with  Carthage.  \ —  Siege  of  Agrigentum.  — 
Reign  of  Dionyftus.  —  Sicily  the  jirfi  Province  of 
Rome. 

TT  were  well  for  the  honour  of  Athens,  if  none  CHAP, 
but  the  cruel  abettors  of  an  ariftocratical  fac-  txxiy'  ^ 
tion  had  experienced  the  unjuft  rigour  of  its  tri- 
bunals.    But  among  the  -firft  memorable  tranfac-  Accufc- 
tions,  after  the   re-eftablifhment  of   Democracy,  socratee, 
happened  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Socrates ;  oiymp. 
a  man  guiltlefs  of  every  offence  but  that  of  dif-  ™q*° 
gracing,    by  his  illuftrioys  merit,  the  vices  and 
follies  of  his  contemporaries.     His   death  fealed 
the  inimitable  virtues  of  his  ufeful  and  honourable 
life;  it  feemed  to  be  beftowed  as  a  favour,  not 
infli&ed  as  a  punifhment;   fince,   had  Socrates, 
4  who 
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CHAP.  w**o  kac*  ^rcady  paffed  his  feventieth  year,  yielded 
,  3?*V*  i  t0  ^e  decays  of  nature,  his  fame  would  have  de- 
fc ended  lefs  fplendid,  certainly  more  doubtful,  to 
pofterity. 
Principal  The  remote  caufe  of  his  perfecution  was  the 
thatmea-  ludicrous  farce  of  Ariftophanes,  entitled  "  The 
tore.  Clouds  j"  to  which  we  had  occafion  formerly  to 

allude.  In  this  infamous  performance,  Socrates 
is  introduced  denying  the  religion  of  his  country, 
corrupting  the  morals  of  his  difciples,  and  profeff- 
ing  the  odious  arts  of  fophiftry  and  chicane.  The 
envy  of  a  licentious  people,  which  ever  attends 
virtue,  too  independent  to  court,  and  too  fincere 
to  flatter,  them,  gradually  envenomed  the  fliafts  of 
the  poet,  and  malignantly  infinuated  that  the  pre- 
tended fage  was  really  fuch  a  perfon  as  the  petu- 
lance of  Ariftophanes  had  described  him.  The 
calumny  was  greedily  received,  and  its  virulence 
embittered  by  the  craft  of  defigning  priefts  and 
ambitious  demagogues,  as  well  as  by  the  refent- 
ment  of  bad  poets  and  vain  fophifts,  whofe  fpe- 
cious  excellencies  the  difcernment  of  Socrates  had 
unmafked,  and  whofe  irritable  temper  his  fincerity 
had  grievoufly  offended '.  From  fuch  a  powerful 
combination,  it  feems  extraordinary  that  Socrates 
fhould  have  lived  fo  long,  efpecially  fince,  during 

*  The  caufes  of  his  perfecution,  which  are  hinted  at  in  Xenophon's 
Apology  for  Socrates,  are  more  fully  explained  in  that  written  by 
Plato.  Vid.  Plat.  Apolog.  Socrat.  fect.vi.  From  thefe  two  ad- 
mirable treatifes  of  practical  morality,  together  with  the  firft  chapter 
o£  Xenophon'8  Memorabilia,  and  Plato's  Phaedo,  the  narrative  in  the 
text  is  principally  extracted* 

the 
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the  democracy,  he  never  difguifed  his  contempt  for  cha  P. 

the  capricious  levity,  injuftice,  and  cruelty  of  the    3CXIV.  ^ 

multitude,  and  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  Thirty 

openly  arraigned  the  vices,  and  defied  the  authority 

of  thofe  odious  tyrants*    His  long  efcape  he  him* 

felf  afcribed  to  his  total  want  of  ambition.    Had 

he  intermeddled  in  public  affairs,  and  endeavoured, 

by  arming  himfelf  with  authority,  to  withftand  the 

corruptions  of  the  times,  his  more  formidable  op- 

pofition   would  have  expofed  him   to  an   earlier 

fate  \     Notwithftanding  his  private  ftation,  it  feems 

ftiil  to  have  appeared  remarkable  to  his  difciples, 

that  amidft  the  litigious  turbulence  of  democracy, 

his   invidious   fame   and  merit   fhould    have  ef- 

caped  persecution  duriiig  a  long  life  of  fevgnty 

years. 

When  his  enemies  finally  determined  to  raife  Artifice* 
anaccufation  againfl  him*  it  required  uncommon  ofhw*> 

cufer*. 

*  The  memorable  words  of  Socrates  will  for  ever  brand  the 
ftera  unfeeling  fpirit  of  democracy.  Ev  yv$  *$-«  »  awfyi*  A0w**oif 
«  vyv  veeXou  vkvxp&P*  TCt  ^oXirtKX  9rpay/u*T«,  sraXow  out  aHratoXof* 
tuu  art  av  Vfxctg  u<pt\nx.uv  ttitv  an  ay  i/xauroy  kou  to*  [xn  x%fi&Qi  Xeyorn 
i'aXr&n,  y  yey  tfn  ori$  (rufborrcu  art  VfXtf  art  aXhp  bStn  wXvQa 
ymrw$  iwtma^uwj,  \ou  &ax«Xvwv  ffoto*  ettuta  kou  srafovo/*a  p  np 
to\u  ytyvsaQour  aXka,  afw/Kouot  *r»  t»  om  pav/piLnw  wetf  ta  iutautp 
*bu  u  fxiXKu  oT&yof  Xfi*»  (fwQrxrtdQcu,  Hiuttinaf  aXX*  p)  htfAoervun 
Hut  Apolog.  Socrat.  cxiii.  "  You  well  know,  Athenians!  that 
Had  I  formerly  intermeddled  in  public  affairs  I  fliould  formerly  have 
perifhed,  without  benefiting  either  you  or  myfelf.  Be  not  offend- 
ed ;  but  it  is  impoffible  that  he  fliould  live  long  who  arraigns  and 
manfully  oppofes  the  injuitice  and  licentiouiheis  of  you,  Athe- 
nians !  or  of  any  other  multitude.  A  champion  for  virtue,  if  he 
would  furvive  but  a  few  years,  muft  lead  a  private  life,  and  not  la* 
terfere  in  politics." 

vol,  in*  K  addrefs 
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CHAP,  addrefs  to  give  their  malignant  calumnies  the  ap- 
.  XXrv.    pearance  of  probability.      Socrates    converted  in 
public  with  every  description  of  men,  ki  all  places, 
and  on  all  occafions.     His  opinions  were  as  well 
known  as  bis  perfon,  and  ever  uniform  and  con- 
fident j  he  taught  no  fecret  do&riries;  admitted  no 
private  auditors ;  his  leflbns  were  open  to  all ;  and 
that  they  were  gratuitous,  his  poverty,  compared 
with  theexorbitant  wealth  of  the  fophifts  who  ac* 
cufed  him,  furnifhed  abundant  proof.    To  balance 
thefe  ftubborn  circumftances,  his  enemies  confided 
in  the  hatred  of  the  jury  and  judges,  compofed  of 
the  meaneft  populace,  and  the  perjury  of  falfe  wit> 
neffes,  which  might  be  purchafed  at  Athens  for 
die  fmall  fum  of  a  few  drachmas.     They  trufted, 
however,  not  lefs  in  the  artifices  and  eloquence  of 
Miletus,  Anytus 3,  and  Lycon ;  the  firft  of  whom 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  priefts  and  poets ;  the 
fecond,  on  that  of  the  politicians  and  artifts ;  the 
third,  on  tfcit  of  the  rhetoricians  and  fophi!ts  4. 
Informa-        From  the  nature  of  an  aocufation  which  prin- 
Jj^         cipally  refpe&ed  religion,  the  caufe  ought  to  have 
been  regularly  tried  in  the  more  feleft  and  more 
enlightened  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  ;  yet  it  was 
immediately  carried  before  the  tumultuary  affem- 


3  Some  perianal  reafons  are  glanced  at,  why  Miletus  and  Any- 
tus Hepped  forth  as  accufers.  Vid.  Andocid.  Orat.  i.  & 
Xenqph.  ApoL  Socrat.  Libanius  has  fwelled  to  a  long  ftory, 
and  ftrangely  disfigured  the  hint  of  Xenophon.  ApoL  Soc.  p.  64^ 
&  feqq. 

4  Plato  ApoL  Soc*  c.  x* 

bly* 
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My,  or  rather  niob  of  the  Heliaca5,  a  court,  for  fo  crH  A  p. 
it  was  called,  confuting  of  five  hundred  perfons,     XXN* 
moft  of  whom  were  liable,  by  their  education  and* 
way  of  life,  to  be  feduced  by  .eloquence,  intimi- 
dated by  authority,  and  corrupted  by  every  fpecies 
of  undue  influence.  , 

In,  a  degenerate  age  and  nation,  few  virtuous  or  Uncom- 
able  men  ever  acquired  popularity  merely  by  their  p1^? 
virtues  or  abilities.    In  fuch  a  nation,  fhould  a  of&>cra- 
perfon,  otherwife  eftimable,  be  unfortunately  cuffed  ***•. 
with  ambition,  he  muft  endeavour  to  gratify  it  at 
the  expence  of  his  feelings  and  his  principles,  and 
can  attain  general  favour  only  in  proportion  as  he 
ceafes  to  deferve  it.     Uncomplying  integrity  will 
meet  with  derifion ;  and  wifdom,  difdaining  artifice, 
will  grovel  in  obfcurity,  while  thofe  alone  will 
reach  fame,  or  fortune,  or  honour,  who,  though 
endowed  with  talents  little  above  mediocrity,  coh- 
defcend  to  flatter  the  prejudices,  imitate  the  man- 
ners, gratify  the  pride,  or  adopt  the  refentments, 
of  an  ignorant  and  Infolent  populace. 

The  fuperior  mind  of  Socrates  was  incapable  of  His  de 
fuch  mean  compliances.    When  called  to  make  his  fence# 


5  This  appears  from  innumerable  ciroumfbnces,  fome  of  which 
are  mentioned  below,  though  Meurfius,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Areo- 
pagus (vid.  Gronov.  Thefyir.  vol.  v.),  maintains,  that  Socrates  was 
tried  .in  that  court ;  an  opinion  which  has  been  generally  followed, 
but  which  the  flighteft  attention  to  the  worjcs  of  the  Athenian 
orators  is  fufficient  to  difprove.  Vid.  Ifoc.  Orat.  Areopag.  Lyfias 
adv.  Andocid.  p.  108.  &  Andocid.  Orat.  i.  p.  zi$.  The  oath 
to  which  Socrates  alludes  in  Xenophon's  Apology,  c.  iv.  can  only 
apply  to  the  Helisea.  It  is  recited  at  length  by  Demofthenes,  Orat. 
contr.  Tlraocrat. 

K2      "  defence, 
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C  MA  P.  defence,  he  honeftly  acknowledged  that  he  himfelf 
JULiVm    was  much  affe&ed  by  the  perfuafive  eloquence  of 
his  adverfaries ;  though,  in  truth,  if  he  might  ufe 
the  exprefiion,  they  had  faid  nothing  to  the  pur* 
pofe *.    He  then  obferved,  that  the  fond  partiality 
of  his  friend  Chaerephon,  having  afked  the  Delphic 
oracle,  whether  any  man  was  wifer  than  Socrates  ? 
—the  oracle  replied,  that  Socrates  was  the  wifeft 
of  men.    In  order  to  juftify  the  anfwer  of  that 
god,  whofe  veracity  they  all  acknowledged,  he  had 
converfed  with  every  diftin&ion  of  perfons  mod 
eminent  in  the  republic ;  and  finding  that  they  uni- 
verfally  pretended  to  know  many  things  of  which 
they  were  ignorant,  he  began  to  fufpe&,  that  in 
this  circumftance  he  excelled  them,  fince  he  pre- 
tended to  no  fort  of  knowledge  of  which  he  was 
not  really  mafter.    What  he  did  know,  he  freely 
communicated,  driving,  to  the  utmoft,  to  render 
his  fellow-citizens  more  virtuous  and  more  happy ; 
an  employment  to  which  he  believed  himfelf  called 
by  the  god,  "  whofe  authority  I  refpeft,  Athenians ! 
ftill  more  than  yours." 
Provok*        The  judges  were  feized  with  indignation  at  this 
the  anger    firmnefs  in  a  man  capitally  accufed,  from  whom 
judges.       d16?  expefted  that,  according  to  the  ufual  prac- 
tice, he  would  have  brought  his  wife  and   chil- 
dren to  intercede  for  him  by  their  tears7,  or 

even 

*  The  fimplicity  of  the  original  is  inimitable— Ko«  to*  atafa  yr» 
df  twos  uvuf,  vQt9  tipnxeun.    Plat.  ApoL 

7  Thefe  circumftances,  which  are  mentioned  both  by  Xenophoh 
and  Plato,  prove  that  Socrates  was  tried  before  a  popular  tnbu- 
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wen  have  employed  the  elaborate  difcourfe  which  CHAP. 
his  friend  Lyfias  the  orator  had  compofed  for  his  t  ^^  ,, 
defence ;  a  difcourfe  alike  fitted  to  deted  calumny, 
and  to  excite  compaffion.  But  Socrates,  who  con- 
fidered  it  as  a  far  greater  misfortune  to  commit, 
than  to  fuffer  an  injuftice,  declared,  that  he  thought 
it  unbecoming  his  fame,  and  unworthy  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  employ  any  other  defence  than  that  of 
an  innocent  and  ufeful  life.  Whether  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  delinquency  with  which  he  was 
felfely  charged,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil, 
the  gods  alone  knew.  For  his  part,  he  imagined 
that  he  fhould  have  no  reafon  for  forrow  at  being 
delivered  from  the*  inconveniencies  of  old  age, 
which  were  ready  to  overtake  him,  and  at  being 
commanded  to  quit  life '  while  his  mind,  ftill  aftive 
and  vigorous,  was  likely  to  leave  behind  him  the 
mod  agreeable  impreffion  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  friends. 

The  firm   magnanimity  of  Socrates  could  hot  Socrates 
alter  the  refolution  of  his  judges ;  Tret  fuch  is  the  *? con", 
afcendency  of  virtue  over  the  worit  of  minds, 
that  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  only 


naL  It  is  w*U  known  that  the  Areopagus  rigoroufly  profcribed  all 
fuch  undue  methods  of  biaJ&ng  the  judgment  and  feducing  the  paf- 
fions.  Vld  Demofth.  in  Neaer.  &  Ariftocrat.  JEfchin.  in  Timarch. 
Lucian  Hermotim.  &  Ifocrat.  Areopag. 

8  Xenophon  lays,  that  he  -writes  Socrates's  Defence,  after  (6 
many  others,  who  had  already  executed  that  talk  with  fufficient  Hull 
and  fidelity,  in  order  to  illuftrate  one  point  much  infifted  on  by 
Socrates,  «  That  it  was  better  for  him  to  die  than  talive."  Xenoph. 
Apol.  fub.  init. 

K  3  three 
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CHAP,  three  voices9.  The  court  theh  commanded  him,- 
XXN*  agreeably  to  a  principle  which  betrays  the  true 
fpirit  of  democratical  tyranny,  to  pafs  fentence  of 
condemnation  on  himfelf,  and  to  name  the  punifh- 
ment  which  ought  to  be  infli&ed  on  him.  The 
punifhment,  faid  Socrates,  which  I  deferve  for 
having  fpent  my  "whole  life  in  endeavouring  to 
render  my  fellow-citizens  wifer  and  better,  and 
particularly  in  ftriving  to  infpire  the  Athenian 
youth  with  the  love  of  juftice  and  temperance, 
is  "  To  be  maintained,  during  the  remainder  of 
my  life,  in  the  Prytanaeum ;  an  honour  due  to  me, 
rather  than  to  the  vi&ors  in  the  Olympic  games, 
fince,  as  far  as  depended  on  me,  I  have  made  ihy 
countrymen  more  happy  in  reality;  they  only  in 
appearance"  Provoked  by  his  obfervation,  by 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  confounded,  the 
judges  proceeded  to  pafs  fentence,  arid  condemned 
Socrates  to  drink ,  hemlock  io. 
His  ad-  This  enormous  injuftice  excited  the  indignation 

drefi  to  of  his  numerous  friends  and  difciples,  moft  of 
who  voted  wh°m  had  accompanied  him  to  the  court ;  but  it 
in  his  fa-  awakened  no  other  paffion  in  the  illuftrious  fage 
vour*  than  that  of  pity  for  the  blind  prejudices  of  the 

Athenians.  He  then  addreffed  that  part  of  the 
court  who  had  been  favourable  to  him,  or  rather 
to  themfelves,  fince  they  had  avoided  the  misfor- 
tune of  paffiftg  an^unjuft  fentence,  which  would 
have  difgraced  and  embittered  the  lateft  moment 

»  Plato  Apol.  «•  Idem,  ibid. 

Of 
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of  their  lives.  "  He  confider^d  them  as  friencfe  c  h  A  P. 
with  whom  he  would  willhtgly  converfe  for  a  mo-  XXIV. 
ment,  upon  the  event  which  had  happend.to  him, 
before  he  was  fummbned  to  death*  From  the 
commencement,  of  the  profecution,  an  unufual 
circumftance,  he  obferved,  had  attended  all  his 
words  and  attions,  and  every  ftep  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  trial.  The  daemon, 
who  on  ordinary  occafions  had  ever  been  fo  watch? 
ful  to  reftrain  him,  when  he  prepared  to  fay  or  do 
any  thing  -improper  or  htfrtful,  had  neyfer.  on<& 
withheld  him,  during  the.  $feole  progrefs  of  tfiis 
bufincfs,  from  following  thp.  bent  of  his  own  incli- 
nation. .  For  this  reafon  Ji  he  was  apt  to  fufpeft  that 
the  fate  which  the  court  had  decreed  him,  although 
they  meant  it  for  an  evil*  tvas  to  him.atfeal^good* 
If  to  die  was  only  to  change  the  fcene*  muft  it  not 
be  an  advantage  to  remove  ;from  thefe  pretended 
judges  to  Minos,  Rhadamaftthus,  and  other  real 
judges,  who,  throughl  ztfiteic  Jove  of  juftice,  had 
been,  exalted  by  the  diviaity;  to  this  important 
fun&ion  of  government  ?  What  delight  tQ  live  and 
converfe  with  the  immortal  herpes  acid  poets  of 
antiquity !  It  becomes  you  alfo,  my  friends,  to  be 
of  good  comfort  with  regard  to  death,  fince  no 
evil,  in  life  or  death,  caa^  befal  virtuous  men, 
whofe  true  intereft  is  ever  the  concern  of  Heaven, 
For  my  part,*  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  die  than  to  live,  and  therefore  am  no V>fL 
fended  with  my  judges.  I  intreat  you  all  to  be- 
have towards  my  fons,  when  they  attain  the  years 
of  reafon,  as  I  have  done  to  you,  not  ceafihg  to 

k  4  '  blame 


1 
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CHAP,  blame  and  accufe  them,  when  they  prefer  wealth 

t  **&.  t  or  pleafure,  or  any  other  frivolous  objeS,  to  the 

ineftimable  worth  of-  virtue.     If  they  think  highly 

of  their  own  merit,  while  in  faft  it  is  of  a  low 

ftandard,  reproach  them  feverely,  Athenians  I  as  I 

have   done  you.     By  fo  doing  you  will  behave 

well  to  me  and  to  my  fons.     It  is  now  time  for  us 

to  part.     I  go  to  die,  you  have  longer  to  live; 

but  which  is  beft,  none  but  the  Divinity  knows T V? 

The  exe-        It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  difciples  of  Socrates 

Jifcfai-      fhould  have  believed  the  events  of  his  extraordi* 

tence  de-     nary  life,  arid  efpecially  its  copcluding  fcene,  to  be 

wrowrtof  regulated  by  the  interpofttion  of  a  particular  pro* 

the  Delian  vidence IZ.    Every  circumftance  confpired  to  evince 

feflivaL      j^  unalterable  firmnefs,  and  difplay  his  inimitable 

virtue.     It  happened,  before  the  day  of  his  trial, 

that  the  high-prieft  had  crowned  the  ftern  of  the 

veflel,  which  was  annually  fent  to  Pelos,  to  com? 

memorate,  by  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Apollo, 

the  triumphant  return  of  Thefeus  from  Crete,  and 

the  happy  deliverance  of  Athens  from  a  difgraceful 

tribute 13.  This  ceremony  announced  the  commence* 

jnent  of  the  fei^ival,  which  ended  with  the  return 


11  Plato  Apol.  fub,  fin. 

"  According  to  Plato,  nothing  happened  in  this  tranfacllon 
*ycu  Quocs  lAQipaf.  Flat.  Apol.  Yet  in  die  Phaedo,  fub  init.  he  fays* 
tv%«i  tk  avTwy  u  EXfxgart; !  avnGn*  But  tu%>i  here  refers  not  to 
the  caufe,  but  to  the  eifeft;  not  to  blind  chance,  but  to  an  un- 
accountable difpofition  of  events  produced  by  a  particular  inter- 
pofition  of  the  divinity.  In  this  fenfe  the  word  is  ufed  not  only 
by  philofophers  but  orators,  particularly  Demoithenes,  as  we  ihaJJ 
fee  below. 

J?  See  vol.  L  p.  34. 

of 
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of  the   veffel ;    and  during  the  intervening  time,  C  HA  P. 
which  was  confecrated  to  the  honour  of  Apollo,  it  ^****[j 
was  not  lawful  to  inflift  any  capital  punifhment. 
Contrary  winds   protra&ed    the   ceremony   thirty 
days,  during  which  Socrates  lay  in  prifon,  and  in 
fetters.     His  friends  daily  viiited  him,  repairing, 
at  the  dawn,  to  the  prifon   gate,  and  impatiently 
waiting   till  it  opened.     The  converfation  turned 
on  the  fame  fubje&s  which  had  formerly  occupied 
them ;  but  afforded  not  that  pure  unmixed  pleafure 
which  they  ufually  derived  from  the  company  of 
Socrates.     It  occafioned,  however,  nothing  of  that 
gloom  which  is  naturally  excited  by  the  prefence  of 
a  friend  under  fentence  of    death.     They  felt  a 
certain  pleafing  melancholy,  a  mixed  fenfation  of 
forrow  and  delight,  to  which  no  language  has  af- 
figned  a  name I4. 

When  the  fatal  veffel  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  He  refofes 
Sunium,  and  was  hourly  expe&ed  in  the  Piraeus,  to  cfcaPc 
Crito,  the  moft   confidential  of   the  difciples   of  p^^ 
Socrates15,   firft  brought  the   melancholy  intelli- 


"  This  is  admirably  defcribed  by  Plato :  AXKx  aiiyy^  aiwo* 
«  pot  *oAo$  voqnh  xcu  rig  ct>i0n?  xpaa-K  —  atico  rt  mq  n'&yq? 
fivyxtxpciptvri  ifjtu  tuu  nt)$  Xwrw*  The  following  circumftances 
are  inimitable:  XJou  frairir  ot  xhforre<;  cx^ov  n  *t«  ^exm/xsOo,  \ 
uron  {jl&  ye\vrrt$9  imoti  it  Aoxgvom;'  Us  it  ipm  £to$cpovrtte 
AffoXXAfJbgor  otfffc  yap  w>  cu>)q*  xeu  tw  Tfoirw  avrtt. 
Phaedo,  viii.  cii.  Socrates  alone  felt  none  of  thefe  fenfations; 
but  as  Montaigne,  who  had  feized  his  true  chara&er,  lays,  £t 
qui  ne  reconnoifle  en  luy,  non  feulement  de  la  fermete  &  de  la  con- 
fiance  (c'etoit  fon  affiette  ordinaire  que  cellela)maisjenel£ay  quel 
contentment  nouvean  &  one  aUegrefle  enjouee  en  fee  propos  & 
jaoons  dernieres* 

,s  Finding  Socrates  in  a  profound  fleep,  he  repofed  himfelf  by  his 
fide  till  he  awoke,    Plat.  2nd. 

gence ; 
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CHAP,  gence ;  and,  moved  by  the  near    danger   of.  hfe 
^gv* ,  venerated  friend,  ventured  to  propofe  a  clandeftine 
efcape,   (hewing  him  at  the  fame  time  that  he  had 
colle&ed  a  fufficient   fum  of  money  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  his  keepers.    This  unmanly  propofal, 
which   nothing  but  the  undiftinguifhing  ardour  of 
friendftiip  could  excufe,    Socrates  anfwered  in  a 
vein  of  pleafantry,  which  (hewed  the  perfeft  free- 
dom  of  his  mind :    "  In  what  country,  Q  Crito ! 
can  I  efcape  death  ?  where  (hall  I  fly  to  elude,  this 
irrevocable  doom,   pafTed   on  all   human  kind?" 
To  Apollodorus,  a  man  of  no  great  depth  of  un- 
derftanding,  but  his  affe&ionate   and    zealous  ad- 
mirer,   who    faid,     "  What    grieves  me    beyond 
meafure  is,  that  fuch  a  man  (hould  perifh  unjufl- 
ly;"  he  replied,  ftrokinj*  the  head  of  his  friend, 
"  And  would    you  be    lefs  grieved,    O   Apollo- 
dorus!-were   I  deferving   of  death16?"     When 
his  friends,  arid  Crito  efpecially,  infifted,    "  That 
it  would  be  no  lefs  ungenerous  than  imprudent,  in 
compliance  with  the  hafty  frefolution  of  a  malignant 
or  mifguided  multitude,  to  render  his  wife  a  widow, 
his  children  orphans,  his  difciples  for  ever  mife- 
rable  and  forlorn,  and  conjured  him,  by  every  thing 
facred,'  to  fave  a  life  fo  ineftimably  precious  j" 
Socrates  affumed  a  tone  more  ferious,  recalled  the 
maxims    which    Ije  profeffed,    and  the  do&rines 
which  he    had   ever  inculcated,  **  That  how  ui*- 
juftly  foever  we  were   treated,  it  could  never  be 
our  intereft  to  praftife  injuftice,  much  lefs  to  retort 

16  Xenoph.  &  Plat.  ibid. 

the 
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the  injuries  of  our  parents  or  our  country :  and  thus  CHAP, 
teach,  by  our  example,  difobedience  to  the  laws." 
The  ftrength  of  his  arguments,  and  (till  more, 
the  unaltered  compofure  and  cheerful  ferenity  that 
appeared  in  his  looks,  words,  and  a&ions  x% 
fiienced  the  flruggling  entotions  of  his  difciples. 
The  dignity  of  virtue  elevated  their  fouls;  they 
parted  with  tears  of  inexpreffible  admiration,  and 
with  a  firm  purpofe  to  fee  their  mailer  earlier  than 
ufual  on  the  fatal  morning. 

Having  arrived  at  the  prifon-gate,    they  were  Hbbeha- 
defired  to  wait  without,  becaufe  the  Eleven  (fo  the  viourdur- 
delicacy  of  Athens  ftyled  the  executioners  of  public  ^  0f\k 
juftice)  unloofed  the  fetters  of  Socrates,  and  an-  confine- 
nounced  to  him  his  death  before  the  fetting  of  the  mcnt* 
fun.  ,  They  had  not  waited  long,  when  they  wer$  ^ 

delired  to  enter.  They  found  Socrates  juft  re- 
lieved from  the  weight  of  his  bonds,  attended  by 
his  wife  Xantippe,  who  bore  in  her  arms  his  infant 
fon.     At  their  appearance,  fhe  exclaimed,  "  Alas  I  ,y 

Socrates,  hfere  come  y&ur  friends,  whom  jou  for 
the  laft  tifne  behold,  apd  who  for  the  kft  time 
behold  you !"  Socrafes,  looking  at  Crito,  defired 
fome  one  to  conduft  her  home.  She  departed, 
beating,  her  breaft,  and  lamenting  with  that  cla- 
morous forrow  natural,  to  her  ;fex18  $p4  hgr  cha- 
racter* 

\ 

17  Kou  o\i.^xKji  kcu  Gxnya/ri "xeu  Gccikriiaai  Qcu&qos.     Xenoph.  Apol. 
,8Bo6xra>  rt    xa*  xoarofumy  ;      and  a  little  above,     "  w«  &i 
uvOom  eu  whuhes*    Phsedo»  fee.  ill* 

Socrates, 


'  ■-«.-- 


*  ^ 
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CHAP.  Socrates,  meanwhile,  reclining  on  his  couch 
,  SHV#  j  compofedly,  drew  his  leg  towards  him,  and 
His  con-  gently  rubbing  the  part  which  had  been  galled 
variation     by  the  fetters,  remarked  the  wonderful  connec- 

dtfciple*,  t*on  be^^11  what  men  call  pleafure,  and  its 
oppofite,  pain.  The  one  fenfation,  he  obferved, 
(as  juft  happened  to  his  leg  after  being  delivered 
from  the  fmart  of  the  irons,)  was  generally  followed 
by  the  other.  Neither  of  them  could  long  exift 
apart ;  they  are  feldom  pure  and  unmixed j  and 
*  whoever  feels  the  one,  may  be  fure  that  he  will 
foon  feel  the  other.  "  I  think,  that  had  JEfop 
the  fabulift  made  this  reflection,  he  would  have 
faid,  that  the  Divinity,  defirous  to  reconcile  thefe 
oppofite  natures,  but  finding  the  defign  impracti- 
cable, had  at  leaft  joined  their  extremities;  for  which 
reafon  pleafure  has  ever  fince  dragged  pain  after  it, 
and  pain  pleafure." 

Why  he  ^e  ment*on  °f  JBSop  recalled  to  Cebes,  the 

competed  Theban,  a  conversation  which  he  had  recently  had 

^^ m  with  Euenus  of  Paros,  a  celebrated  elegiac  poet, 

having  then  refident  in  Athens 1Q.    The  poet  aflced  Cebes, 

hM^T  "  Why  his  mafter>  who  had  never  before  addided 
himfelf  to  poetry,  fhould,  fince  his  confinement, 

have  written  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and  turned  into 

verfe  feveral  of  iEfop's   fables  ?"     The  Theban 

feized  the  prefent  opportunity  to  fatisfy  himfelf  in 

this  particular,  and  to  acquire  fuch  information  as 

19  The  following  narrative,  to  the  death  of  Socrates,  is  entirely 
borrowed  from  the  Phsedo,  to  which  it  is  therefore  unneceflary  at 
every  moinent  to  refer. 

might 
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might  fatisfy  Euenus,  who,  he  aflured  Socrates,  chap. 
would  certainly  repeat  his  queftion.  The  illuftrious  3Dav# 
fege,  whofe  inimitable  virtues  were  all  tingted,  or 
rather  brightened,  by  enthuiiafm,  defired  Cebes 
to  tell  Euenus,  €€  That  it  was  not  with  a  view  to 
rival  him,  or  with  a  hope  to  excel  his  poetry,  (for 
that,  he  knew,  would  not  be  eafy,)  that  he  had 
begun,  late  in  life,  this  new  purfuit.  He  had  at- 
tempted it  in  compliance  with  a  divine  mandate, 
which  frequently  commanded  him  in  dreams  to 
cultivate  mufic*  He  had,  therefore,  firft  applied 
to  philofophy,  thinking  that  the  greateft  mufic, 
but  fince  he  was  under  fentence  of  death,  he 
judged  it  fafeft  to  try  likewife  the  popular  mufic, 
left  any  thing  fhould  on  his  past  be  omitted,  which 
the  gods  had  enjoined  him.  For  this  reafon,  he 
had  compofed  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  whofe  feftival 
was  now  celebrating ;  and  not  being  himfelf  a  my- 
thologift,  had  verfified  fuch  fables  of  iEfop  as 
happened  moft  readily  to  occur  to  his  memory. 
Tell  this  to  Euenus ;  bid  him  farewel ;  and  farther, 
that  if  he  is  wife,  he  will  follow  me ;  for  I  depart, 
as  it  is  likely,  to-day ;  fo  the  Athenians  have  or- 
dered it." 

The  laft  words  introduced  an  important  con-  His  oPi- 
verfation  concerning  fuicide,  and  the  immortality  mon.CQn" 
of  the  foul.     Socrates  maintained,  that  though  it  fuicide, 
was  better  for  a  wife  man  to  die  than  to  live,  be-  ™d  *^e 
caufe  there  was  reafon  to  believe  that  he  would  be  lity  of  th» 
happier  in  a  future  than  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  exift-  fouL 
ence,  yet  it  could  never  be  allowable  for  him  to 
perifh  by  his  own  hand,  or  even  to  lay  down  life 

without 
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CHAP,  without  a  fufficient  motive,  fuch  as  that  which  in- 
XXIV.    fluenced  himfelf,  a  refpe&ful  fubmiflion  to  the  laws 
of  his  country.     This  interefting   difcuffion  con- 
fumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  day.     Socrates  en- 
couraged his  difciples  not   to  fpare  his  opinions 
from  delicacy  to  his  prefent  fituation.     Thdfe  who 
were  of  his  mind  he  exhorted  to  perfevere.     En- 
twining his  hand  in  the   long    hair   of  Phaedo, 
4<  Thefe  beautiful  locks,  my  dear  Phaedo,   you 
will-  this  day  cut  off  *  j  but  were  I  in  your  place, 
I  would  not  again  allow  them  to  grow,  but  make 
a  vow  (as  the  Argives  did  in  a  matter  of  infinitely 
lefs  moment)  never  to  refume  the  wonted  orna- 
ments of  my  beauty,  until  I  had  confirmed  the 
doftrine  of  the  foul^S  immortality." 
Concern-        The  arguments  of  Socrates  convinced  and  con- 
t'd *and  ^ec*  ^s  ^c^es'  as  ^ey  ^ave  °^ten  done  the 
the  duties    learned  and  virtuous  in  fucceeding  times.    f '  Thofe 
of  friends    wjj0  j^  adorned  their  minds  with  temperance. 

to  the  de- 

ceafed.  juftice,  and  fortitude,  and  had  defpifed  the  vain 
ornaments  and  vain  pleafures  of  the  body,  could 
never  regret  their  feparation  from  thjs  terreftrial 
companion.  And  now,"  continued  he,  in  the 
language  of  tragedy,  "  the  deftined  hour  fummons 
me  -to  death  ;  it  is  almoft  time  to  bathe,  and  furely 
k  will  be  better  that  I  myfelf,  before  I  drink  the 
poifon,  fliould  perform  this  ceremony,  than  oo* 
cafion  unneceffary  trouble  to  the  womfen  after  I  am 
dead."     "  So  let  it  be,"  faid  Crito;  <<  but  firft 

.> 

.  :°:  The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair  at  fpnerals  was  mentioned 
above,  vol.  j.  c.  vii.  p.  324. » where  the  tranfa&ion  of  the  Argives, 
alluded' to  in  the  text,  is  related.  r- 

inform 


•*% 
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inform  us,  Socrates,  in  what  we  can  do  your  plea-  C  ha  p< 

yv  1  xr 

Dure,  refye&ing  your  children,  or  any  other  con- 
cera?"  "  Nothing  new,  O  Crito!  but  what  I 
have  always  told  you :  by  confulting  your  own 
happinefs,  you  will  Ta&  the  bjeft  part  with  regard 
to  my  children,  to  me,  and  to  all  mankind ;  al- 
though yotfHrind  not  yourfelves  by  any  new  pro- 
mife.  But  if  you  forfake  the  rules  of-  virtue, 
which  we  have  juft  endeavoured  to  explain,  you 
will  benefit  neither  my  children,  nor  any  with 
whom  you  live,  although  you  fhould  now  fwear  to 
the  contrary/1  Crito  then  a&ed  him,  "  How 
he  chofe  to  be  buried  ?"  "  As  you  pleafe,  pro- 
vided I  don't  efcape  you*'1  Saying  this,  he  fmiled, 
adding,  that  as  to  his  body,  they  might  bury  it  as     -  \ 

feemed  moft  decent,  and  moil  fuitable  to  the  laws 
of  his  country. 

He  then  retired  into  the  adjoining  chamber,  ac-  He  bathes; 
companied  only  by  Crito;  the  reft  remained 
behind,  lifce  children  mourning  a  father.  When 
he  had  bathed  and  drefled,  his  fons,  (one  grown 
up,  and  two  children,)  together  with  his  female 
relations",  were  admitted  to  him.  He  converfed 
with  them  in  the  prefence  of  Crito,  and  the&iTe- 
turned  to  his  difciples  near  fim-fet,  for  he  tarried 
long  within.     Before  he  had  rime  to  begin  any  ite*r   ■•* 

31  The  oiXEioj  ywouKte  of  Plato.  This  expreffion  feems  takavft 
given  rife  to  the  abfurd  fable,  that  Socrates  had  two  wives,  men* 
tioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  others ;  and  the  abfurd  explication 
of  that  irregularity,  « 4hat  the  Athenians,  after  the  peftilence,  had 
allowed  polygamy,  aUeaftbigamy,  to  repair  the  ravages  of  that  dread- 
ful malady. 


>» 


fubjeft, 
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CHAP,  fubje&,    the  keeper  of  the  prifon   entered,  add* 
^  __ ' _,  (landing   near  Socrates,   "  I  cannot,"    faid    he, 
isaddreffed  "  accu£e~you,  O  Socrates !  of  the  rage  and  exe«* 
^~^f"  crations  too  often  vented  againft  me  by  thofe  here 
death.        confined,  to   whom,    by  command  of  the   ma- 
giftrates,  I  announce  that  it  is  time  to  drink  the 
poifon.     Your  fortitude,  mildnefs,  and  generality, 
exceed  all  that  I  have  ever  witneffed ;  even  now  I 
know  you  pardon  me,  fince  I  ad  by  compulfion  ; 
and  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  my 
meffage,  farewell,  and  bear  your  fate  with  as  much 
patience  as  poffible."     At  thefe  words  the  execu- 
tioner, hardened  as  he  was  in  fcenes  of  death,  dif- 
folved  in  tears,  and,  turning  from  Socrates,  went 
out.    The  latter  following  him  with  his  eye,  re- 
plied, "  and  you  alfo  farewel ;  as  to  me,  I  {hall 
obey  your   inftru&ions."     Then  looking  at   his 
difciples,  "  How  truly  polite,"  faid  he,  <c  is  the 
manzzf    During  my  confinement,  he  often  vifited 
and  converfed  with  me ;  and  now,  how  generoufly 
does  he  lament  my  death !     But  let  the  poifon  be 
brought,  that  we  may  obey  his  orders." 
His  con-         Crito  then  faid,   "  Still,  O  Socrates !  there  is 
variation     time .  the  fun  ftill  brightens  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
totokLg     ta*ns*     Many  have  I  known,  who  have  drank  the 
tfce  poifon,   poifon  late  in  the  night,  after  a  luxurious  fupper 
and  generous  wines,  and  laftly ,  after  enjoying  the  em- 
braces of  thofe  of  whom  they  were  enamoured  *K 

.    **  '9  attyMTo?,  the  term  for  the  executioner* 
What  an  extraordinary  pictures  of  Athenian  manners  I 

But 


** 


Bttt  haften  not ;  it  is  yet  time/'  "  With  good  CHAP, 
ireafon,"  faid  Socrates,  "  thefe  perfons  did  what  t  XX3^ ' 
you  fay,  becaufe  they  believe  thereby  to  be  gainers ; 
and  with  good  reafon  I  (hall  ad  otherwife,  becaufe 
I  am  convinced  that  I  fhould  gain  nothing  but  ri- 
dicule by  an « over-ari&ious  folicitude  for  life,  when 
it  is  juft  ready  to  leave  me."  Crito  then  made 
a  fign  to  the  boy  who  waited ;  the  latter  went  out  to 
grind  the  hemlock,  and  returned  with  him  who  Was 
to  adminifter  k.  Socrates  perceiving  his  arrival, 
**  Tell  me,"  faid  he,  "  for  you  are  experienced 
in  fuch  matters,  what  have  I  to  do  ?"  "  Nothing 
farther  than  to  walk  in  the  apartment  till  your 
limbs  feel  heavy;  then  repofe  yourfelf  on  the 
couch,"  Socrates  then  taking  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
and  looking  at  him  with  ineffable  ferenity,  "  Say,  h^  p^— 
as  to  this  beverage,  is  it  lawful  to  employ  any  part  **<*  death, 
of  it  in  libation  ?"  The  other  replied,  "  There  is 
no  more  than  what  is  proper  to  drink."  "  But  it 
is  proper"  rejoined  Socrates,  a  and  neceffary,  if 
we  would  perform  our  duty,  to  pray  the  gods, 
that  our  paffage  hence  may  be  fortunate."  So 
faying,  he  was  filent  for  a  moment,  and  then  drank  , 
the  poifon  with  an  unaltered  countenance.  Min- 
gling gentlenefs  with  authority,  he  Hilled  the  noify 
lamentations  of  his  friends,  faying,  that  in  order 
to  avoid  fuch  unm&nly  complaints,  he  had  before 
dlfmiffed  the  women*  As  the  poifon  began  tp 
gain  his  vitals,  he  uncovered  his  face,  and  faid  to 
Crito,  "  We  owe  a  cock  to  JEfculapius ;  let  this  fecri- 
fice  be  carefully  performed."  Crito  afked,  if  he  had 
vol.  in.   "  i-  any 
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CHAP,  any  thing  further  to  command  ?    But  he  made  no 

XXIV*    reply,     A  littjle  after,  he  was  in  agony-— Crito  fhut 

his  Qres.     Thus  died  Socrates;  whom,  his . difci- 

■ 

pies  declared,  they  cpuld  never  ceafe  to, remember,; 
nor  remembering,  ceafe  to  adjsrtfre.  "If  any 
man,"  fays  Xenophon  inimitably,  "  if  any  man, 
a  dover  .  of  virtue,  ever  founcj  a  more  profitable 
companion  than  Socrates,  I  4e$m  that. man  the 
happieft  of  human  kind14."  . 

Tnmfient        The ;  current  of  popular  paffions  appears  no- 
^n^f  his   w^ere  more  uniform  than  in  the  hiftory  of  Athens, 
difcipies.     The  factitious  refentmenf  qxcited  againft  Socrates 
by  fuch  improbable  calumnies,  as  even  thofe  who 
were  the  readieft  to  receive  and  to  diffeminate, 
could,  never  ferioujQy  believe,  extended  itfelf  with 
#rapidity  to  his  numerous  friends  and  adherents.  - 
But  fortunately  for  the  intereft  of  letters  and  hu- 
manity,   the    endemic    contagion   was    confined. 
withia;   the     Athenian    frontiers.      Plato,    Antif- 
thenes>  jEfchines,  Critobulus,  and  other  Athenians, 
*  wifely  eluded  a  ftorm  ,  which  they  had  not  ftrength 
to  refift.  ;  Some  took  refuge  in  Thebes  with  their 
fellow-dtfciples*    Simmias,    Cebes,   and   Phaedon- 
das  j  others  found  protedion  in  Megara  through 
TheAthe-  Euclid  and  Terpfion.     This  perfecution  of  philo- 
niansre-     fophy,    however,    was    accidental   and   tranfient. 
honour*      Mingled  fentiments,  of  pity,  fhame,  and  refent- 
theme-      ment,  foQn  gave  a  new  dire&ion  to  the  popular 

mory  of 
Socrates. 

^  Plato    fpeaks    with    equal    feeling,    or   rather    enthufiafin. 

Kou  yot,f  to  /x£ju,viw^at,  koci  avrov  ^tyonob  km  *Xte  eumonoty  tpwyi 
cult  wanw  mrw*    PhaecU  c.  ii. 

'     fury, 
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fury,  which  raged  with  more  deftru&ive,  yet  far  c  H  A  R 
jufter  cruelty,  againft  the  accufers  and  judges  of    XXIV'  t 
Socrates 2S.    Many  were  driven  into  exilej  many        ' 
were  put  to  death;  feveral  perifhed  in  difpair,  by 
their  own  hands,    Thfe  illuftrious  fage  was  ho- 
noured by  fignal  monuments   of  public  admira- 
tion26;   his  fame,  like   the  hardy    oak,   derived 
ehcreafing  ftrength  from  yea!r$*7 ;  till  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  Athenians  at  length  worfhipped,  as  a' 
god 2%  hiniL  whofa  their  irijiifticfe  had'  condemned. 
as  a  criminal.  i 

*  * 

The  perfecutioft/  die  ddath;'  and  the  honours  of  The  writ* 
Socrates  all'  eonfpirect  \d  Animate  theaffeftion^  and  «««<*£  to 
to  incresde'the  zefif,1  of  his  dJfcipIfe;     Their  num-     cip 
ber  had  been  great  in  his  Kf^flrtie :   it  became* 
greater  after  his,  death  j  fince  thofe'  who  followed,     • 
and  thofe  who  reje&ed  his  dcfctrines, :  alike  ftyled 
themfelves  Socratic  philofophersir  i  ilis  name  was 
thus  adopted  and  prophaned  by  riiany  fe&s, .  who, 
while  they  differed '  widely  frbm  each  other,  run- 
verfally  changed,   exaggerated,  or  perverted  the. 
tenets  of  their   common   matter.      Among    the. 
genuine  followers  of  Socrates,  Xenophorf,  as  will 
appear  hereafter,  unqueftionably  merits  the  firft 
place*     Plato^  comes  next,  yet  feparated  by  a  long 
interval.    In  the  fame  clafs  may  be  ranked  Cebes 


15  Plutarch,  de  Livid*  p.  538. 

36  Statues,  altars,  even  a  chapel*  called  Socrateion.  Vide 
Diogen.  in  Socrat. 

37  Crefcit  occulto,  velut  arbor,  sevo 

Fama  Marcelli  ■  HORACE. 

*  Or  rather  as  a  demi-god ;  but  the  boundaries  wtre  not  very 
accurately  afcertained,  though  that  is  attempted  by  Arrian,  in 
Espedit.  Alexand.  l.iv.  p.  86* 
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-     chap,  the  Theban ;  iEfchines,.  Crita,  and  Simon,  At&e- 

\  7^  *-f  n>ans*    The  table  of  Cebes,  which  has  been  tranf- 

Cebet.       mitted  to  modern  times,,  contains  a  beautiful  and 

affe&ing  pi&iire  of  human  life,   defeated  with 

accuracy  of  judgment,    an4  illuminated  by  the 

iRfrhmw.   fplendour  of  fentiment*   Three  remaining  dialogues 

%   of  iEfchines  breathe  the  fame  fubliipe  fp^irit,  and 

abound  in  refiftlefs  psrfuafions  to  virtue:  "  That 

happinefs  is  attained,  not  by  gratifying,   but  by 

moderating  the  paflions j  that  he  alone  is  rich  and 

•  powerful,  whole  faculties  exceed  his  defires ;  that 

virtue  is  true  wifdom,  and  being  attended  with  the 

only  fecure  happinefs  which  <*n  be  ^njoyed  in  the 

prefent  life,  muft,  according  to  the  unalterable 

laws  of  Providence^  be  crowned  with  immortal 

felicity  hereafter, 

The  ph3o-      The  remains  of  Cebes  and  JEfchines,  and  far 

fophcrs      more,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel,  the  copiious 

te^Jkat.    writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  may  enable  us 

ed  hk  op>  do  difcrimin^te  the  modefl  philofophy  of  Socrates 

toonfc        from  that  of  the  arrogant  dogmatifts  who  mifrepre- 

fented  or  adulterated  his  opinions.  The  eftablifhment 

of  the  various  feds  belongs  not  to  the  period  of 

hiftory  now  under  our  review.     But  the  foundation 

of  their  refpeftive  tenets,  which  had  been  laid  in  a 

former  age,  was  confirmed  by  the  phitofophers  'who 

Euclid  and  flouriflied  in  the  time  of  Socrates.     Of  thefe,  the 

¥™h      moft  diftinguifhed  were  Eudid  of  Megara,  Phttdo 

and  JE.  rf  Elis,    Ariftippus  of  Cyrene^  Antifthenes    of 

thenes.       Athens.     The  two  firft  reftored  the  captious  logic 

of  the  fophifts 23  j  ArifHppus  embraced  their  licen~ 

*  See  above,  vol.  u  c  xiii.  p.  133. 

tiottg 
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tioas  morality.  While  the  fdiools  of  Elis  and  CHAP. 
Megara  ftudied  to  confound  the  understanding, 
that  of  Cyren£  laboured  to  corrupt  the  heart. 
Antifthenes  fet  himfelf  to  oppofe  thefe  pernicious, 
feds,  deriding  the  refined  fubtleties  of  th6  fceptics, 
and  difdaining  the  mean  pleafures  of  the  Epicu- 
reans i9.  To  prefer  the  wind  -to  the  body,  duty 
to  intereft,  and  virtue  to  pieafiire,  were  the  great 
leffons  of  Antifthenes.  Yet'  this  fublime  philofo- 
phy  he  carried  to  extravagance33,  affefting  n6t 
only  to  .moderate  and  govern,  but  to  filence  and 
extirpate  the  paffions,  and  declared  bodily  plea- 
fure,  not  only  unworthy  of  purfirit,  but  a  thing 
xrarefullyto  be  avoided,  as  the  greateft  and  moft  t 
dangerous  of  evils.  His  rigid  feverity  of  life 
deceiyed  tnot  the  penetration  of  Socrates.  The 
fage  could  difcern,  that  no  fmall  (hare  of  fpiritual 
pride  fiirked  under  the  tattered  cloak  of  Antif- 
thenes. 

While  phflofophy,  true  or  felfe,  thus  flouriflied  state  of 
in  Greece,  a  propitious  deftiny  watched  over  the  **  *** 
imitative   arts,   which   continued,    during  half  a  fog  the 

period  un- 

39  I  anticipate  thefe  names.  The  fcepticifm  of  Pyrrho,  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter*  arofe  from  the  quibbling  fophums  of  the 
fchooh  of  Elis  and  Megara.  Epicurus*  having  adopted  and  re- 
fined the  felfilh  philofephy  of  Ariftippus,  had  the  honour-  of 
-dtftinguiihing  by  his  name,  the  Epicurean  fed. 

*°  His  follower,  Diogenes,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel, 
pulhed  this  extravagance  ftill  farther.  They  both  taught  in  the 
fuburb  of  Athens  called  the  Cyno/argesy  from  which  they  and 
their  difciples  were  called  Cymes*  In  a  fubfeqnent  part  of  this 
work,  it  will  be  explained,  how  the  Cynical  philofophy  gave  rife  to 
Etoicif*h  fo  called,  becaufe  Zeno  and  his  followers  taught  at  Athens  in 
the  «  Stoa  psecile,"  the  painted  portico* 

L  3  century 
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CHAP,  century  of  perpetual  wars  and  revolutions,  to  be 
JP^_j  cultivated  with,  equal  affiduity  and  fuccefe.  The 
A-  c.  431  xnoft  diftuiguiihffd  fchofers  of  Phidias  were  Alci- 
~"*04*  menes  of  Athens,  and  Agoracritus  of  the  ifle  of 
Paros.  They  contended  for  the  prize  of  fculpture 
in  their  refpeftiye  figures  of  Venus ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, it  4s  faid,  too  partially  decided  in  favour  of 
their  countryman.  .  Agoracritus,  unwilling  that 
his  ftatue  fhould  remain  in  a  lite  where  it  had  met 
with  fo  little  juftice,  fold  it  to  the  borough  of 
Rhamnus.  There  it  was  beheld  with  admiration, 
and  foon  paffed  for  a  produftion  of  Phidias 3I  him- 
felf.  The  fculptor  Ctefelaus  excelled  in  heroes. 
He  chofe  noble  fubje&s,  and  ftili  farther  ennobled 
them  by  his  art32.  His  contemporary  Patrocles 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  ftatues  of  Olympic 
vi&ors,  and  particularly  of  celebrated  wreftiers. 
Afllfted  by  Canachus,  he  made  the  greateft  work 
mentioned  during  the  period  now  under  our  review, 
thirty  one  figures  of  bronze,  representing  the  re- 
fpe&ive  commanders  of  the  feveral  cities  or  re- 
publics, who,  under  the  conduct  of  Lyfander 
obtained  the  memorable  vi&ory  of  iEgos  Pota- 
mos.  TJiey  wsre  ere#ed  in  the  tempje  of  Del- 
phian Apollo,  together  toith  the  ftatue  of  Lyfander 
himftlf,  crowned  by  JNTeptune.  Inferior  artifts 33 
were  employed  to  copy  the  ftatues  of  various  di- 
vinities, dedicated  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the 
fame  place,  by  the  Lacedaemonian  conqueror. 

*    **  VLd.  Suid.  8c  Hefych.  voc.  Pa/xw*-  3a  PJin.  L  xxxv. 

f*  See  their  names  in  Paufca.  L  x.  p.  6%$t  &  feqq. 

It 
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It  appears  not  however  that,  during  the  Pelo-  X  HAP. 

ponnefian  war,  any new  ftylfcTOSas  attempted  either  t  ^^^ 
in  fculpture;  or  paintings •:»?  Ther  artiite  of  that  Of  liter*. 
period  contented  themfelves  wkh- walking  in  the  ture* 
footfteps  of  their  great  predeceffors.  The  fame 
obfervation  applies  to  mufic  and  poetry ;  but  Se- 
quence, on  the  contrary,  redefored  a  new  form, 
and  flourifhing  amidft  the  tumults  of  war  and 
the  contentions  of  aftive  life^  produced  that  x:on» 
cife,  rapid*  and  manly  chara&er  of  composition 
which  thenceforth  diftinguifhed  the  Attic  writers. 
The  works  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Pindar, 
left  few  laurels  to  be  gained  by  their  fucceffors.  It 
was  impoffible  to  excel,  it  was  dangerous  to  rival 
them.  Great  genius  was  required  to  ftart,  with- 
out difgrace,  in  a  career  where. fuch  candidates  had 
run.  But  great  genius  is  rare,  and  can  rarely 
ftoop  to  imitation ;  and  the  firft  poetical  prizes 
being  already  carried  off,  men  who  felt  the  anima- 
tion and  vigour  of  their  own  powers,  naturally 
dire&ed  them  to  obje&s  which  poffeffed  the  charms 
of  novelty,  and  promifed  the  hope  of  pre-eminence. 

Even  in  profaic  compofition  the  merit  and  fame  Principal 
of  Herodotus  and  Democritus 34  (not  to  mention  aut*Jora  'm 
authors   more  ancient)   oppofed  very  formidable  ceding  this 

/  ...»    Period. 

*♦  Itaque  video  vlfum  efle  nonnulKs  Platonis  &  Deihocriti 
locutionem,  etfi  .abfit  a  verfu,  tamen,  quod,  incitatius  feratur  & 
clariiTirais  verborum,  luminibus  utatur,  potius  poema  putandum, 
quam  comicorum  poetarum.  Cicero  ad  M.  Brutum  Orator. 
c.xx.  tSee  alfo  de  Orator.  1.  i.  cxi.  It  i^  impoffible  to  read 
Lucretius,  without  fancying,  if  we  recojjecl  Cicero's,  criticifms 
on  Democritus,  that  we  are  perufing  the  long  loft  works  of  that 
great  philofopher. 

l  4  obftacles 
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CHAP,  obftacles  to  the  ambition  of  their  fucceffors.     In 
XXIV.    a  wor^  ^  izfc  fpfeadjd  than  important,  the  father 

Chara&er  of  prophane  hiftory  had  deduced  the  tranfa&ions 
ofH«R>-  between  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  from  die 
hiftorian.  sarheft  accounts  till  the  conclufion  of  the  Pcrfian 
war ;  a  work  including  the  hiftory  of  many  cen- 
turies, and  comprehending  the  greateft  kingdoms 
and  empires  of  the  ancient  world.  This  extenfive 
fubjed  was  treated  with  order  and  dignity.  The 
epifodes  were  ingenioufly  interwoven  with  the 
principal  addon.  The  various  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative were  fo  fkilfully  combined,  that  they  mutual- 
ly refleded  light  on  each  other.  Geography,  man- 
ners, religion,  laws,  and  arts,  altered  into  the  plan 
of  his  work ;  and  it  is  remarkable:  that  the  earliefl 
of  hiftorians  agrees  more  nearly,  as  to  the  defign 
and  form  of  his  undertaking,  with  the  enlightened 
writers  of  the  prefent  century,  than  any  hiflorical 
author  in  the  long  feries  of  intervening  ages. 
'  His    language    was    the  pidure  of  his  mind; 

natural,  flowing,  perfuafive ;  lofty  en  great  oo 
cafions35,  affe&ing  in  fcenes  of  diftrefs36,  per* 
fpicuous  in  narration,  animated  In  defcription. 
Yet  this  admired  writer  has  fometimes  inferted 
reports  romantic  and  incredible*  Of  many,  in- 
deed, of  the  fables  of  Herodotus,  as  ignorance 
conceited  of  its  knowledge  long  affeded  to  call 
them,  ftibfequent  experience  has  proved  the  reality  j 

35  Longinus  cites  as  an  example  of  the  fublime,  Herodot 
1.  vii.  c.  1*.  The  whole  expedition  of  Xerxes  is  written  with  an 
elevation  becoming  the  fubject* 

36  See  the  affecting  ftoiy  of  Adraftus,  Li.  cxxxy.' 

modern 
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modern  difcoveries  and  voyages  feeming  purpofely  CHAP, 
dire&ed  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  a  writer,  whom  ^^ 
Cicero 37  dignifies  with  the  appellation  of  Prince  of 
Hiftorians.     Of  other  wondrous  tales  which   he 
relates,  his  own  difeernment  (hewed  him  the  fu- 
tility.    Whatever  is    contrary  to  the   analogy  of 
nature,  he  rcje&s  with  fcorn.     He  fpeaks  with  con- 
tempt of   the  iEgep<>des,    and  of  the   one-eyed 
Aximafpi,  and  of  other  ridiculous  and  abfurd  fic- 
tions which  have  been  adopted,  however,  by  fome 
credulous  writers  even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
But  Herodotus  thought  it  his  bufinefs  to   relate 
what  he  had  heard,  not  his  bounden  duty  to  believe 
what  he  related38.     Having  travelled  into  Egypt 
and   the  ;£aft,  he  recounts;  with  fidelity,  the  re- 
ports current  in  thofe  remote  countries. '-  And  his 
mind  being  opened  and  enlarged  by  an  extenfive 
view  of  men  and  manners,   he  had  learned  to  fet 
limits  to  his  difbelief,  as  well  as  to  his  credulity. 
Tet  it  muft  not  be  diffemWed  that  the  fabulous 
traditions,  in  which  he  too  much  abounds,  give 
the  air  of  romance  to  his  hiftory.     Though  form»- 
ing,  comparatively,  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  work, 
they  affumed  magnitude  and  importance,  when  in* 
vidk)ufly  detached  from  it 3*.    It  thus  feems  as  if 

►  this 

i7  L.  il.  de  Orator. 

***  Eyw  h  o$u\v  \syttf  r»  Xtyoptvoh  wG&Qou  y%  /i.w  a  warrocxoun 
•QuX*.     HerodSt.  1.  vii.  cclii.  p.  433. 

99  The  reproaches  which  Juvenal  (Satyr,  zo.)  and  Plutarch 
(in  his  treatife  entitled  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus)  makea  to  this 
great  hiftorian,  are  fully  anfweredby  Aldus  Manutius,  Comera- 
ros,   and   Stephanus.     Plutarch,  forfooth,   was  offended  that  his 

country- 
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CHAP,  this  mod  inftru&ive  author  had  written  with  a  view 
XX3CV#  rather*  to  amufe  the  fancy,  than  to  inform  the  un- 
derftanding.  The  lively  graces  of  his  di&ion 
tend  to  confirm  this  fuppofition.  His  mode  of 
competition  may  be  regarded  as  die  intermediate 
{hade  between  epic  poetry  and  hiftory.  Neither  bold, 
nor  vehement,  nor  magnificent,  the  general  charac- 
ter of  his  ftyle  is  natural,  copious,  and  flowing  *° ; 
and  his  manner  throughout  breathes  the  foftnefs  of 
Ionia,  rather  than  the  a&ive  contentions  of  Athens. 
Thu-  In  this  light  Herodotus  appeared  to  the  Athe- 

cydides.  nians  in  the  age  immediately  fucceeding  his  own. 
At  the  Olympic  games  he  had  rfead  hfe  work :  with 
univerfal  applaufe.  Thucydides,  then  a  youth, 
wept  mixed  tears  of  .wonder  and  emulation 4I. 
His  father  was  complimented  on  the  generous  ar- 


countrymen  made  fo  bad  a  figure  in  .the  hiftory  of  Herodotus. 
The  criticifin  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffiis,  a  writer  of  more  tafte 
and  difcemment  than  Plutarch,  does  ample  juftice  to  the  father  of 
hiftory. 

40  Ariftotle,  in  his  rhetoric,  Liii.  c.ix.  diftinguiihes  two  kinds 
of  ftyle;  the  continuous  and  the  periodic  «  The  former  flows  on 
without  interruption,  until  the  fenfe .  Is  complete*  The  latter  is 
divided,  by  flops,  into  due  proportions  of  duration,  which  are 
eafily  felt  by  the  ear,  and  meafured  by  the  mind.  The  former 
ftyle  is  tirefome,  becaufe  in  every  thing  men  delight  to  fee  the 
end;  even  racers,  when  they  pafs  the  goal,  are  quickly  out  of 
breath.  Herodotus  is  the  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  the  con- 
tinuous ftyle.  In  his  time  fcarcely  any  other  was  in  ufe ;  but  it 
is  now  entirely  laid  afide." — So  far  Ariftotle,  who  feems  rather 
unjuft  to  Herodotus,  fince  many  parts  of  his  work  are  fufficiently 
adorned  by  periods,  although  the  loofe  ftyle  in  general  prevails.  But 
the  partiality  of  his  countryman  Dionyfius  completely  avenges  the 
wrongs  of  Herodotus. 

41  Suidas,  Photius,  Marcellinua. 
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dour  of  a  fon,  whofe  early  inquietude  at  another's  chap. 
fame  announced  a  chara&er  formed  for  great  de- 
figns  and  illuftrious  exertions.    But  Herodotus  had 
preoccupied  the  fubje&s  beft  adapted  to  hiflorical 
compofition ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-feven  years, 
that    Thucydides,     amidft     the    dangers    which 
threatened  his  country,  rejoiced  in  a  theme  worthy 
to  exercife  the  genius,  and  call  forth  the  whole 
vigour  of  an  hiftorian.    From  the  breaking  out  of 
this  war,  in  which  he  proved  an  unfortunate  a&or, 
he  judged  that  it  would  be  the  greateft,  the  moft 
obftinate,  and  moft  important  that  had  ever  been  car- 
ried on.   He  began  therefore  to  coiled,  and  treafure 
up,  fuch  materials  as  were  neceffary  for  defcribing 
it ;  in  the  fele&ion,  as  well  as  in  the  diftribution 
of  which,  he  afterwards  difcovered  an  evident  pur- 
pofe  to  rival  and  furpafs  Herodotus.     Too  much 
indulgence  for  fi&ion  had  difgraced  the  narrative 
of  the   latter :    Thucydides   profefled  to  be  ani- 
mated purely  by  the  love  of  truth.     "  His  rela- 
tion was  not  intended  to  delight  the  ears  of  an 
Olympic  audience ;  by  a  faithful  account  of  the  paft, 
he  hoped  to  affift  his  readers  in  forming  right  con- 
jectures of  the  future.  While  human  nature  remain- 
ed the  fame,  his  work  would  have  its  ufe,  being  built 
on  fuch  principles  as  rendered  it  an  everlafting  pof- 
feffion,  not  a  contentious  inftrument  of  temporary 
applaufe 4V     The  execution  correfponded  with 
this  noble  defign.    In  his  introductory  difcourfe 

« 

«*  Thucydid.  in  proem* 

he 
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CHAP,  he  runs  over  the  fabulous  ages  of  Greece,  carefully 
XXIV-    feparating  the  ore  from  the  drofs.     In  fpeaking  of 
,Thrace,  he  touches,  with  proper  brevity,  on  the  fable 
of  Tereus  and  Progne 43 ;  and,  in  defcribing  Sicily, 
glances  at  the  Cyclops  and  Leftrigons.     But  he  re- 
cedes, as  it  were,  with  difguft,  from  fuch  n^pnftrous 
phantoms,  and  immediately  returns  to  the  main  pur- 
pofe  of  his  narrative.   In  order  to  render  it  a  faithful 
pi&ure  of  the  times,  he  profefles  to  relate  not  only 
what  was  done,  but  what  was  faid,  by  inferring  fuch 
fpeeches  of  ftatefmen  and  generals  as  he  had  himfelf 
heard,  or  as  had  been  reported  to  him  by  others. 
This  valuable  part  of  his  work  was  imitated  by  all 
future  hiftorians,  till  the  improvement  of  military 
difcipline  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  corruption  of 
manners  on  the  other,  rendered  fuch  fpeeches  fu- 
perfluous.  Eloquence  once  ferved  as  an  incentive  to 
t         courage,  and  an  inftrument  of  government.  But  the 
time  was  to  arrive,  when  the  dead  principles  of  fear 
and  intereft  fhould  alone  predominate.     In  moft 
countries  of  Europe,  defpotifm  has  rendered  public 
afiemblies  a  dramatic  representation ;  and  in  the  few 
where  men  are  not  enflaved  by  a  matter,  they  are 
the  flaves  of  fenfelefs  paffion  and  fordid  intereft j  of 
pride,  of  avarice,  and  of  fa&ion. 
Compari-        Thucydides,  doubtlefs,  had  his   model  in  the 
fom  be-       fhort  and  oblique  fpeeches  of  Herodotus ;  but  in 
them.        this  particular  he  mull  be  acknowledged  far  tojur- 
pafs  his  pattern.     In  the  diftribution  of  his  fubje&> 

43  Ovid,  Metam.  1.  vi. 

how- 
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however,  he  fell  fliort  of  that  writer.  Thucydides,  chap. 
afpiring  at  extraordinary  accuracy,  divides  his  ^XIY' 
work  by  fummers  and  winters,  relating  apart  the 
events  comprehended  in  each  period  of  fix  months. 
Bat  this  fpace  of  time  is  commonly  too  fhort  for 
events  deferring  the  notice  of  hiftory ,  to  be  be- 
gun, carried  oh,  and  completed.  His  narrative* 
therefore,  is  continually  broken  and  interrupted : 
curiofity  is  raifed  without  being  fatisfied,  and  the 
reader  is  tfanfptfrted  haftily  and  without  preparation, 
from  Athens  to  Corcyra,  from  Lefbos  to  Pelopon- 
nefus,  from  the  coaft  of  Afia  to  Sicily.  Thucydides 
follows  the  order  of  time ;  Herodotus,  the  connection 
of  events :  in  the  language  of  a  great  critic,  the  ikill 
and  tafte  of  Herodotus  have  reduced  a  very  com- 
plicated argument  into  one  harmonious  whole  ;*  the 
prepofterous  induftry  of  Thucydides  has  divided  a 
very  fimple  fubjeft  into  many  detached  parts  and 
fcattered  limbs  of  hiftory,  which  it  is  difficult  again 
to  reduce  into  one  regular  body44.  The  fame 
critic  obferves,  that  Herodotus's  hiftory  not  only 
poffeffes  niore  art  and  variety,  but  difplays  more 
gaiety  and-  fplendour.  A  fettled  gloom,  doubtlefe, 
hangs  over  the  events  of  the  Peloponnefian  war : 
yet  what  is  the  hiftory  of  all  wars,  but  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  crimes  and  calamities  ?  The  auftere  gravity 
of  Thucydides  admirably  correfponds  with  his 
fubje&.  His  majefty  is  worthy  of  Athens,  when 
fee  commanded  a  thoufand  tributary  republics. 
His   concife,  nervous    and    energetic    ftyle,    his 

44  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  de  Herodot.  &  Thucydid. 
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CHAP,  abrupt  brevity,  and  elaborate  plainfcefs,  admirably 

***V.    reprefent  the  contentions  of  aftive  life,  and  the 

'        tumult  of  democratical  affemblies.     Demofthenes* 

whom  Dionyfius  himfelf  extols  above  all  orators, 

tranfcribed  eight  times,  not  the  luminous  narration, 

the  elegant  flowing  fmoothnefs  of  Herodotus,. but 

the  fententious,  harfh,  and  often  obfcure:  annals  of 

M.      Thucydides". 

tionto  Thucydides    left    his   work  unfinifhed   in<  the 

the  mm-     twenty-firft  year  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.    It  was 

aaions  of   continued  by  Xenophon,  who  deduced  the  revo- 

Greecc      lutions  of  Greece  through  a  feries  of  forty-eight 

years  to  thj  battle  of  Mantinasa;  a  work  which 

enables  us  to  purine  the  important  feries  of  Grecian 

hiftory. 

To  a  reader  accuftomed  to  contemplate  the  uni- 
form and  confiftent  operations  of  modern  policy, 
it  muft  appear  extraordinary  that,  at  the  diftance 
of  lefs  than  two  years  from  the  fubverfidn  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  by  a  Spartan  general,  the 
fame  turbulent  form  of  government  fhould  have 
been  re-eftablifhed  with  new  fplendour,  by  the  ap- 
probation, and  even  the  afliftance,  of  a  Spartan 
king.  The  reafons  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter  may  leffen,  but  cannot  altogether  remove, 
his  furprife;  and,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend 
the  caufes  of  this  event,  it  is  neceflary  to  confider 
not  only  the  internal  fa&ions  which  diftrafted  the 
councils  of  Sparta,  but  the  external  objefts  of  am- 
bition or  revenge  which  folicited  and  employed 
her  arms. 

*  * 

**  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  de  Herodot.  &  Thucydid. 
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While  the  fortune  of  the  Peloponnelian  war  ftill  CHAPl 
hang  in  doubtful  fufpenfe,  the  peaceful  inhabitants  t  ^^ 
of  Elis  often  teftified  an  inclination  to  preferve  an  The 
inoffenfive  neutrality,  that  they  might  apply,  with  Eliai*  **■ . 
undivided  attention,  to  their  happy  rural  labours,  difpiea- 
to  the  adminiftration  of  the  Olympian  festival,  and  &re  of 
to  the  indifpenfable  worfhip  of  thofe  gods   and    p 
heroes  to  whom  their  territory  was  peculiarly  con* 
fecrated.      The  continual   folicitation  of  Sparta, 
and  the  unprovoked  violence  of  Athens,   deter* 
mined  the  Elians  to  declare  for  the  former  repub- 
lic; but  of  all  the  Spartan  allies  they  were  the 
moft  lukewarm  and  indifferent.    In  time  of  adion 
their  affiftance  was  languid  and  ineffe&ual,  and 
when  the  regular  return  of  the  Olympic  folemnity 
fufpeaded   the  coiirfe  of  hoftilities,  they  fhewed 
little  partiality  or  refpeft  for  their  powerful  con* 
federates,    whofe  warlike  and  ambitious   temper 
feemed  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  th$ir 
own   contemplative   tranquillity.      This    omiffion 
of  duty  was  followed  by  the  actual  tranfgreffion  of 
the  Elians.    In  conjun&on  with  the  Mantinaeans; 
and  Argives.  they  deferted  the  alliance  of  Sparta; 
defended  themfelves  by  arms  againft  the  ufurpa- 
tions  of  that  republic ;  and  excluded  its  members 
from  confulting  the  oracle,  and  from  partaking  of 
the  games  and  facrifices  celebrated  at  Olmpia46. 
Thefe  injuries  efcaped  with  impunity,  until  the  fuc- 
cefsful  iffue  of  the  war  qf  Peloponnefus  difpofed 
the  Spartans,  to  feel  with  fenfibility,  and  enabled 
them  feverely  to  chaftife  every  infult  that  had  been 

4«  Thucydid.  1.  y. 
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CHH  offered  them  during  the  lefs  profperous  current  of 

o-v-1j  their  fortune. 

The  Spar-   .    While  Paufanias  and  Lyfander  fettled  the  affairs 

tade  Elis     °^  j^t':iens  ^^  °^  ^fia,  ^gis,  the  moft  warlike  of 
Olymp,.     their:  princes,  levied  a  powerful  army,  to  inflict  a 
^^  *•      lajte,  but  terrible  vengeance,  on  the  Elians.     That 
'he  might  attack  the  enemy  unprepared,  he  led  his 
forces    through    the    countries    of    Argolis  and 
Achaia,  entering  the  Elian  territory  by  the  way  of 
Larifla,  a»d-  intending  to  march  by  the  fhorteft 
road  to  the  devoted  capital.;    But  he  had  fcarcely 
paffed  the  river  Lariffus,  which  gives  name  to  the 
town,  and  feparates  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Elis 
ind  Achaia,  when  the  invaders  were  admonifhed, 
by  repeated  fhocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  abftain 
from  ravaging  a  country  which  enjoyed  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  Heaven.    Into  fuch  a  me- 
nace, at  leaft,  this  terrible  phenomenon  was  inter- 
patted  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  Spartan  King,  who 
immediately   repafftd    the  river,    and,    returning 
home,  difbanded  his  army.     But  the  hoftility  of 
the    Spartans   was    reftrained,   not  extinguished. 
Having   offered  due    Amplications    and   facrifices 
to  fanftify  their  impious  invafion,  the  ephori,  next 
year,  commanded  Agis  again  to  levy  troops,  and 
to    enter  the  Elian  territory.    No  unfavourable 
fign  checked  the  progrefs  of  his  arms.     During 
two  fummers  and  autumns,  the  country  was  defo- 
lated ;  the  villages  burnqd  or  demolifhed ;    their 
inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity ;  the  facred  edi- 
fices were  defpoiled   of  their  moft  valued  orna- 
ments ;  the  porticos,  gymnafia,  and*  temples,  ^rhich 

adprned 
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adorned  the  city  of  Jupiter,  "were  pxany  of  them  CHAP, 
reduced  to  ruins.  .  ,^/.*_  * 

The  Spartans  neither  alone  incurred  the  guilt, 
nor  exclufively  enjoyed  the  profits  of.  this  cruel  de* 
vaftation.  The  Elian  invafion  furniihed  a  rich 
harveft  of  plunder  to  the  Arcadians  and  other 
communities  of  Peloponnefus,  whofe  rapacious 
lull  was  enflamed  by  the  virgin  bloom  of  a  coun- 
try which  had  long  been  prote&ed  by  religion 
againft  the  ravages  of  war*  When  the  principal 
property  of  the  Elians  was  deftroyed  or  plundered, 
the  Spartans  at  length  granted  them  a  peace,  on 
condition  that  they  furrendered  their  fleet,  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  inferior  towns  and 
villages,  which  were  fcattered  along  the  delightful 
banks  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Alpheus,  and  mo- 
delled their  internal  government  according  to  the 
plan  prefcnbed  by  their  conquerors 47. 

The  war  of  Elis  occupied,  but  did  not  engrofs,  *&"*  Spa* 
the  attention  of  the  Spartans ;  nor  did  the  punifh-  the  Meffe. 
ment  of  that   unfortunate  republic  divert  them  niantfrom 
from  fterner  purpofes  of  revenge.    The  Meflenians  owil 
were  not  their  accidental  and  temporary,  but  their  xev.  *. 
natural  and  inveterate,  foes;  and  might  juftly  ex-  A*c#*01* 
pe£t  to  feel  the  unhappy  copfequences  of  their 
triumph.     After  the  deftruclion  of  Meffene,  and 
the  long  wanderings  and  mifery  of  its  perfecuted 
dtizens,^the  town  of  Naupa&us,  fituate  on  the 
northern  fhore  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  furniihed 
a  fafe  retreat  to  a  feeble  remnant  of  that  ancient 

47  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Liii.  c.  %•    Diodor.  1.  xlv.  p.  404. 
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CHAP,  community ;  which,  flourifliing  under  the  pfoteo 
XXIV.    tion  of  Athens,  fpread  along  the  weftern  coaft,  and 
planted  a  confiderable  colony  in  the  neighbouring 
ifland  of  Gephalertia.     We  have  already  defcribed 
the  memorable  gratitude  of  the  Meffenians,  who 
were  the  moft  a&ive,  zealous,  and,  according  to 
their  ability,  the  moft  ufigful  allies  of  Athens  in 
the  Peloponnefian  war.     But  their  affiftance  (and 
affiftance  far  more  powerful  than  theirs)  proved 
tneffefhial  $  and  the  time  had  now  iarrived  when 
they  were  to  fuffer  a  fevere  punifhment  for  their 
receftt  as  well  as  ancient  injuries.     The  rdfentment 
of  Sparta  drove  them  from  Naupaftus  and  Ce- 
phalenia.      The  greater  part  efcaped  to    Sicily, 
above  three  thoufand  failed  to  Cyrenaica';  the  only 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Hellenic  race,  Which  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  jibwfer4*. 
Caufes  From  the  aera  of  this  important  migration,  the 

**^h        names  of  Sicily  and  Cyrenaica  will  feldoni  oceur  in 
t^yrenaica   the  prefent  hiftory;  on  which  account  it  niay  not 
!iandSicay   ke  improper  briefly'  to  explain'  the'  <caufe&  which 
5£»  ^thdrew  from  the  general  fphere  of  Grecian  po- 
Gredatr-  'Ikies J'  a  ^valuable    and    fruitful    coaft,    and    an 
^  c*      ifland  not  fefs  fruitful,  and  far  more  pbpulous  and 
powerful     The  infulated  fituation  of  thofe  remote 
provinces,  while .  it  rendered  it  extremely  incon- 
venient for  Greece  to  interfere  in   their  affairs, 
peculiarly  expofed  them  to  two  evils,  which  ren- 
dered it  ftillmore  inconvenient  for  them*  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Greece.     Removed  from  the 

* 

•«■  Diodor.  I.  xiv.*  p.  4*5. 

pro- 
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prote&ion  of  their  Peloponnefian  anceftors,  both  chap. 
the  Cyfeneans  and  Sicilians  often  endured  the  op-     XXIY*  ^ 
preffion  of  domeftic  tyrants,  and  often  fuffered  the 
ravages  of  foreign  barbarians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica  alternately  carried  Subfequent 
on  war  againft  the  Libyans  and  Carthaginians  *.  cyraLca. 
They  were  a&ually  opprefled  by  the  tyrant  Ari- 
fton.     Soon  afterwards  they  recovered  their  civil 
liberty 50 ;  but  were  compelled  frequently  to  ftruggle 
for  their  national  independence.     Though  often  in- 
vaded* their  country  was  never  fubdued  by  any  bar- 
barian enemy j  and  their  liberties  furvivpd  the  re- 
publics of  their  European  brethren,  fince  they  re- 
luftantly  fubmitted,  for  the  firft  time,  to  the  for- 
tunate general  pf  Alexander,  who,  in  the  divifion  » 
of  his  mafter's  conquefts,  obtained  the  fertile  and 
wealthy  kingdom  of  Egypt SI. . 

The  revolutions  of  Sicily  are  far  better  known  Of  Sicily, 
than  thofe  of  Gyrene,  and  ftill  more  worthy  to  be 
remembered.     During    the    later   years    pf   the 
Peloponnefian  war,  the  affiftance  afforded  by  Syra- 
cufe  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  became  gradually  more 
faint  and  imperceptible,  and  at  length  it  was  totally 
withheld.     This  was  occafioned  by  the  neceflity 
of  defending  the  fafety  of  the  whole  ifland*  in  which   v 
that  of  the  capital  was  invblved,  againft  the  fqrmi- 
dable  defcents  of  the  Carthaginians,  whom  the  in-      .,  .Lr 
vitation  of  iEgefta  and  feveral  inferior  cities  at  va- 

1 

«  Ariftoi.  Polit.    Salluft.  de  Bell.  Jugurth. 

*°  Diodor.  Lxiv.  p.  415. 

11  Diodor.  l.xix.  p«7I5*  &Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  836* 
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CHAP,  riance  with  their  powerful  neighbours,  the  hopes  of 
i  *^'  ,  acquiring  at  once  thofe  valuable  commodities  the 
annual  purchafe  of  which  drained  Africa  of  fuch 
immenfe  treafures,    and,  above  all,  the  defire  of 
revenging  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  and  the  diflio- 
nour  of  the  Carthaginian  name  in  the  unfortunate 
liege  of  Himera,  encouraged  to  undertake   and 
carry  on'  various  expeditions  for  the  entire  fubj  li- 
gation of  Sicily, 
which  is        Hannibal,  the  grandfon  of  Hamilcar,  was  en- 
Jj^k*"     trufted  with  the  condudk  of  the  war,  which  com- 
theCarthap  menced  the   four   hundred  and  tenth,  and  con- 
8frj*"5      tinued,  with  little  intermiffion,  till  the  four  hua- 
jkElV     "dred  and  fourth  year  before  the  Chriftian   aera. 
Otymp.      The  domeftic  troops  of  Carthage  were  reinforced 
JLC.  4x0  ty  ^fr  African  allies.  •  Confiderable  levies  were 
—404-      made  among  the  native  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
who  had  long  envied  the  fplendour,  and  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  Greeks,  to  whofe  conquefts  and 
colonies  they  faw  no  bounds.     The<  united  army 
exceeded  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  was  con- 
veyed  to  the  fouthern  fhore  of  Sicily  in  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  tranfports  and  gallies  *\ 
whofe  The  defign  of  Hannibal,  as  far  as  it  appears  from 

conquefU    j^  meafures>  was  to  conquer  fucceffively  the  fmaller 

rupted  by  and  more  defencelefs  towns,  before  he  laid  liege  to 

peffilence.  Syracufe,  whofe    natural    ftrength,    recently  im- 

prove<Tb£  art,  bidding  defiance  to  affault,  could 

,  only  be  taken  by  blockade.     The  firft  campaign 

A.C.409.  was  rendered  memorable  by  the^conqueft  of  Se- 

u  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xuil  c.  43,  &  feqq. 
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liaus  and  Himera;  the  fecond,  by  the  demolition  ch  A  p. 
of  Agrigentum ;    the   third,    by    the  taking   of  y J^^jj 
Gela.     The  inferior  cities  of  Solois,  Motya,  Anr  A.  0.406. 
cyra,  Entella,  and   Panormus,  either  invited  the  A-c-4°5- 
Carthaginian  arms,  or  furrendered  without  refift- 
ance.     The  invaders  might  have  proceeded  to  the 
fiege  of  Syraeufe,  the  main  objeft  of  their  expedi- 
tion ;  but  peftilence  followed^  the  bloody  havoc  of 
war,   and  fwept  off,  in  undiftinguifhed  ruin,  the 
vi&ors  and  the  vanquifhed.     Not  only  the  general, 
but  the  moflt  numerous  portion  of  his  troops,  had 
fallen  a  prey  to  this  calamity ;  and  Hamilcar,  who 
fucceeded  to  the  command,  contented  himfelf  with 
leaving  garrifons  in  the  towns  which  had  been  con- 
quered, and  returned  to  Africa  with  the  enfeebled 
remains  of  his  armament,  which  communicated  the 
peftilential  infe&ion  to  Carthage,  where  it  long 
raged  with  deftru£tive  fury S3. 

According  to  the  genius  of  Grecian  fuperfti-  Exceffive 
tion,  it  was  natural  to  afcribe  the  fufferings  of  the  ^  £j£ 
Carthaginians  to  the  unexampled  cruelty  and  im-  thaginiant. 
pigty  with  which,  in  their  fucceffive  ravages,  they 
had  deformed  the  fair  face  of  Sicily*     It  would  be 
ufelefs  and  difguftful  to  defcribe  the  horrid  fcenes 
bf  bloodihed  and  (laughter  tranfa&ed  in  the  feve- 
ral.  places  which  prefitaed  to  refift  their  power. 
Whatever  atrocities  could  be  invented  by  the  un- 
principled licence  of  the  Italians,  approved  by  the 
item  infenfibility  of  the  Spaniards,  and  infli&ed  by 
the  implacable  revenge  of  the  Africans,  were  com- 


*3  Diodor.  1.  xiii.  c.  jo9  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  mitted  in  the  miferable  cities  of  Sdinus,  Hfcnera, 
XXIV*  Gela,  and  Agrigentum.  After,  th£  taking  of 
Himera,  Hannibal  lacrificed,  in  one  day,  three 
thoufand  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  manes  of  his 
grandfather,  who,  in  the  firft  Carthaginian  inva- 
fion,  had  perifhed  before  its  walls ;  and  the  lot  of 
thefe  unhappy  vi&ims,  dreadful  as  it  was,  might 
juftly  be  an  objeft  of  envy  to  the  long  tormented 
natives  of  Gela  and  Selinus. 

Yet  of  all  Sicilian  cities,  the  fate  of  Agrigen- 
tum feemed  the  moft  worthy  to  be  deplored,  from 
the  ftriking  contraft  of  its  fallen  ftate  with  its  re- 
cent fplendour  and  profperity.  The  natural  beau- 
ties 4S  of  Agrigentum  were  fecured  by  ftrength,  and 
adorned  with  elegance;  arid  whoever  confidered, 
either  the  innumerable  advantages  of  the  city  itfelf, 
or  the  gay  cultivation  of  the  fyrroundmg  territory, 
which  abounded  in  every  luxury  of  the  fea  and 
land,  was  ready  to  pronounce  the  Agrigentines 
the  moft  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The 
exuberant  fertility  of  the  foil,  particularly  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vines  and  olives ss,  exceeded  every 
thing  that  is  related  of  the  happieft  climates,  and 
furniflied  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  commerce* 
with  the  populous  coaft  of  Africa,  which  was  very 
fparingly  provided  with  thofe  valuable  plants.     The 


54  The  following  particulars  in  the  text,  concerning  Agrigentum. 
we  learn  from  Diodorus  Sicuiue,  p.  374-— 379*  Valer.  Max.  1.  iw.  S> 
Athenseus,  1.  i.  c.  3.  . 

55  Diodorus  celebrates  the  height  of  the  vines,  which  we  are  not 
ufed  to  confider  as  a  proper  fubject  of  panegyric. 
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extraordinary  wealth  of  the  Agrigentines  was  dif-  chap. 
played  in  the  magnificence  of  public  edifices,  and     XXIV# 
in   the   fplendid  enjoyment  of  private    fortunes. 
They  had  begun,  and  almoft  completed,  the  cele-  The  tem- 
brated  temple  of  Jupiter,  built  in  the  nobleft  ftyle  Plc  * 
of  archite&ure  employed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  ' 

grandeft  and  mod  folemn  occafions.  Its  walls  weret 
encompaffed  by  pillars  without,  and  adorned .  by 
pilafters  within ;  and  its  magnitude  far  exceeded 
the  ordinary  dimenfions  of  ancient  temples,  as  it 
extended  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  ih  length, 
fixty  in  breadth,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  in 
height,  without  including  the  lofty  and  fpacious 
dome.  The  grandeur  of  the  doors  and  veftibule 
correfponded  with  the  fimple  majefty  of  the  whole 
edifice,  whofe  fculptured  ornaments  reprefented, 
with  finifhed  elegance,  and  with  a  laborious  accu- 
racy that  diftinguifhed  each  particular  figure,  the 
defeat  of  the  Giants,  and  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  re- 
fpe&ively  the  moft  illuftrious  exploits  of  Grecian 
gods,  and  Grecian  heroes. 

This  noble,  monument,  confecrated  to  piety  and  Their 
patriotifm,  might  be  contrafted,  by  a  philofophic  luxm7* 
mind,  with  others  deftined  to  a  very  different  pur- 
pofe.  Without  the  walls  of  Agrigentum,  an  arti- 
ficial  pond,  or  rather  lake,  thirty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  was  continually  re- 
pleniflied  with  a  rare  variety  of  the  moft  delicate 
fillies,  to  funxilh  a  fure  fupply '  to  the  fumptuous 
extravagance'  of  public  entertainments.  But  no- 
thing could  rival  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the 

M  4  tombs 
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CHAP,  tombs  and  fepulchres  ere&ed  by  the  Agrigentines, 
3Dav"    to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  couriers  which  had 
obtained  the  Olympic  prize ;  and,  if  we  believe 
the  teftimony  of  an  eye-witnefs  *%  to  commemo- 
rate the  quails   and  other  delicate   birds,  which 
were  cherifhed  with  an  affedionate  and   partial 
fondnefs  by  the  effeminate  youth  of  both  fexes. 
Such  capricious  and  abfurd  abufes  of  opulence 
and  the  arts  might  be  expeded  amidft  the  morti- 
fying difcrimination  of  ranks,  and  the  enormous 
p      ftiperabundance  of   private    riches   which    diftin- 
guifhed  the  Agrigentines.     The  labour  of  nume- 
rous and  aftive  fjaves  cultivated  agriculture  and 
manufaftures  with  extraordinary  fuccefs;     From 
the  profit  of  thefe  fervile  hands,  many  citizens  at- 
tained,  and   exceeded,    the   meafure  not  only  of 
wSSof    Grecian>  but  of  modern  wealth.     A  fhort  time  be, 
Sdividu-     fore  the  fiege  of  the  town,  Hexenitus  returned 
*ls,  in   triumph  from   Olympia,   with  three  hundred 

chariots,  each  drawn  by  two  milk-white  horfes  of 
Sicilian  blood,  Antifthenes  had  eclipfed  this 
magnificence  in  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  But  every  native  of  Agrigentum  yielded 
the  feme  of  fplendour  to  the  hofpitahle  Gellias, 
whofe  palace  could  entertain  and  lodge  five  hun- 
dred guefts,  who  had  been  clothed  from  his  ward- 
robe, and  whofe  cellars,  confifting  of  three  hun- 
dred fpacious  refervoirs  cut  in  the  folid  rock, 
daily  invited  t^e  joyous  feftivity  of  ftrangers  and 
citizens, 

56  Timaeus  apud  Diodor.  L  xSi.    ' 

Before 
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Before  the  fecond  Carthaginian  invafion,  the  c  H  A  P* 
Agrigentines,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Selinus  and  tx^iy* 
Himera,  had  prepared  whatever  feemed  moft  ne-  siege  of 
ceffary  for  their  own  defence.     Their  magazines  Agrigen- 
were   ftored  with   provisions,  their  arfenals  with     nu 
arms.     Elated   by  the  confidence  of  profperity, 
they  had-  courage  to  refift  the  firft  impreflions  of 
their  enemies;   hut,    corrupted   by  the  vices  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  they  wanted  fortitude  to  perfe- 
vere.     Their  allies  in  Sicily  and  Italy  fliewed  not 
that  degree  of  ardour  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pe&ed  in  a  war  which  fo  deeply  concerned  them 
all ;  yet,  by  the  partial  affiftance  of  Syracufe,  Gela, 
and  Cameriha,  as  well  as  feveral  Grecian  allies 
in  Italy,  the  Agrigentines  flood  the  fiege  eight 
months,  during  which,  the  Carthaginians  employed 
every  refource  of  ftrength  and  ingenuity.    At  length 
the  place  was    reduced  to    great  difficulties  by 
means  of  immenfe  wooden  machines,  drawn   on 
wheels,  which  enabled  the  befiegers  to  fight  on 
equal  ground  with  thofe  who  defended  the  walls. 
But,  before  any  breach  was  effeded,  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  determined  to  abandon  the 
city. 

In  the  obfcurity  of  night,  they  departed  with  their  Unhappy- 
wives  and  families,  and  many  of  them  fortunately  j**j*£f its 
efcaped  to  Gela,  Syracufe,  and  Leontium.     Others,  anu. 
wanting  courage  for  this  dangerous  refolution,  or 
unwilling   to  furvive   the  fate  of  their  country, 
perifhed  by  their  own  hands.     A  third  clafs,  more 
timid,  or  more  fuperftitious,  fhut  tfiemfelves  up 
in  the  temples,  expe&ing  to  be  fave4  t>y  the  pro- 
1  tedion 
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CHAP,  teftion  of  the  gods,  or  by  the  religious  awe  of  the 
•^XIV^  enemy.  But  the  barbarians  no,  more  refpe&ed 
what  was  facred,  than  what  was  profafte.  The 
confecrated  ftatues,  and  altars,  and  offerings,  were 
confounded  with  things  the  moft  vile,  and  plun- 
dered or  deftroyed  in  the  promifcuous  ruin.  One 
memorable  aft  of  defpair  may  reprefent  the  gene- 
ral horror  of  this  dreadful  fcene.  With  his  nu- 
merous friends,  and  moft  valued  treafure,  the  hu- 
mane and  hofpitable  Gellias  had  taken  refuge  in 
•  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  but  when  he  understood 
the  univerfal  defolafton  of  his  country,  he  fet  fire 
to  that  facred  edifice,  chufing  to  perifh  by  the 
flames  rather  than  by  the  rage  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians57. 
Amidft  Near  fourfcore  years  before  the  demolition  of 

thetu-       Agrigentum,  Sicily  had  acquired  immortal  glory, 
war  and     by  defeating  more  numerous  invaders;    but,-  at 
faction       that  time,  the  efforts  of  the  whole  ifland  were 
rifeTto"18    UI3^te^  ^d  animated  by  the  virtues  and  abilities 
eminence,    of  Gelon $  whereas,  amidft  the  a&ual  dangers  and 
oiymp.      trepidation  of  the  Carthaginian  war,  the  Sicilians 
A.  c.  408.  were  diftra&ed  by  domeftic  fa&ions.     Syracufe  had 
banilhed  the  only  man  whofe  confummate  wifdom, 
and  approved  valour  and  fidelity,  feemed  worthy 
to  dired  the  helm  in  the  prefent  tempeftuous  junc- 
ture.    In  the  interval  between  the  fiege  of  Hiiqera 
and  that  of  Agrigentum,  the    patriotic  Hermo- 
crates  had  returned  to  Sicily ;   and,  at  the  head 
of  his  numerous  adherents,  had  attempted  to  gain 

* 

•     , ,.    ^Diodorus,  p.  379* 

admiffion 
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admiffion  into  the  lapitaL.    But  the  attempt  was  CHAR 
immediately  fetal  to  himfelf ;   and,  in  its  confe-  .J™^. 
quences,  deftm&ive  of  the  public  freedom.     His 
partifans,  though   difcomfited  and  banifhed,  foon 
found  a  leader  qualified  to  avenge  their  caufe,  and 
to  punifh  the  ingratitude  of  Syracufe. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Dionyfius,  a  youth  of  Hii  ch*. 
twenty-two  years ;  or  mean  patronage,  but  un- 
bounded ambition ;  deftitute  (if  we  believe  hifto- 
rians)  of  almoft  every  virtue,  and  poffeffed  of  every 
talent ;  and  whofe  fortune  it*was,  to  live  and  flou- 
rifh  amidft  thofe  perturbed  -  commotions  of  fo- 
reign war  and  civil  diffenfion,  which  are  favour- 
able to  the  elevation  of  fuperior  minds.  Though 
efteemed  and  entrufted  by  Hermocrates,  who 
could  more  eafily  difcern  the  merit  of  his  abilities, 
than  difcover  the  danger  of  his  ambition,  Diony- 
fius  had  gained  friends  in  the  oppofite  feftion,  by  . 
whofe  intereft  he  was  recalled  from  exile.  His 
fervices  in  the  Carthaginian  war  raifed  him  to 
eminence.  He  furpaffed  in  valour;  he  was  un- 
rivalled in  eloquence ;  his  ends  were  purfued  with 
fteady  perfeverance ;  his  means  were  varied  with 
convenient  flexibility ;  the  appearance  of  patriot- 
ifm  rendered  him  popular,  and  he  employed  his 
popularity  to  reftore  his  banifhed  friends. 

The  gratitude  of  one  party,  and  the  admiration  Means  by 
of  both,  enabled  him  to  attain   the  command  of  ^hich  !* 

#  ulurped 

the  mercenaries  and  the  conduft  of  the  war.     But  the  go- 
he  was  lefs  felicitous  to  conquer  the  Carthaginians  to™"1* 
than  to  enflave  his  fellow-citizens,  whofe  fa&ioiis  cufe. 
turbulence  rendered  them   unworthy  of  liberty,  oiymp- 

JL       xciii.  4. 

#y  A.c.405. 
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chap.  By  the  affe&ed  dread  of  violence  from  his  ene- 
mies,  he  obtained  a  guard  for  his  perfon,  which 
his  artful  generality  eafily  attached  to  his  intereft  ; 
and  the  arms  of  his  troops,  the  influence  and 
wealth  of  Philiftus,  the  hiftorian  of  -Sicily,  who* 
was  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  fecond 
Thucydides sS,  above  all  his  own  crafty  and  daring 
ambition,  enabled  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
to  ufurp  the  government  of  Syracufe,  which  he 
held  for  thirty-eight  years. 
HU  fuc-      l    During  his  long  and  a&ive  reign  he  was  gene* 
cefeftd        yaiiy  engaged  in  war ;  fometimes  with  the  Cartha- 
Olymp.      ginians,  fometimes  with  his  revolted  fubje&s.     Yet 
wiiL4.      in  both  contefts  he  finally  prevailed,   having  re- 
Oiymp.      duced  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily,  and  ap- 
ciiLz.        peafed,  or  intimidated,   domeftic  rebellion.     His 
"3  7*  a&ual  condition,  however  fplendid,  he  regarded 
only  as  a  preparation  for  higher  grandeur*    He 
befieged  and  took  Rhegium,  the  key  of  Italy :  nor 
could  the  feeble  confederacy  of  the  Italian  Greeks 
have  prevented  the  conqueft  of  that  country,  had 
not  renewed  hoftilities   with    the    Carthaginians, 
and  frefh  difcontents  at  home,  interrupted  the  pro* 
grefs  of  his  arms.     This  growing  ftorm  he  refilled 
as  fuccefsfully  as  before,  and  tranfmitted,  to .  a  de- 
generate fon,    the    peaceful    inheritance    of   the 
greateft  part  of  Sicily ;  after  having  ftrengthened, 
with  wonderful  art,  the  fortifications  of  the  capital , 
enlarged  the  iize,  and  improved  the  form  of  the 

»  **  Cicero  de  Orator.  1.  xi» 

Syracufan 
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Syracufan  gallies j  invented  the  military  catapults,  chap. 
an  engine  of  war  which  he  employed  with  great  ad-  xx^\ 
vantage  in  the  fieges  of  Motya  and  Rhegium ;  and 
not  only  defended  his  native  ifland  againft  foreign 
invafion,  but  rendered  his  power,  of  four  hundred 
gallies  and  an  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  foldiers  5% 
highly  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

His  poetical  labours  were  the  leaft  uniformly  Hbii- 
fuccefsful  of  all    his  undertakings.     His  verfes;  terzxY, 
though  rehearfed  by  the  mod  fkilful  rhaffodijis  of 
the  age,  were  treated  with  fignal  contempt  at  .  the 
Olympic  games.     A  fecond  time  he  renewed  his 
pretention  to  literary  fame  in  that  illuftrious  affem- 
bly ;  but  his  ambaffador  was  infulted  by  the  moil 
humiliating  indignities ;  and  the  orator  Lyfias  pro- 
nounced a  difcourfe,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
impropriety  of  admitting  the  reprefentative  of  an 
odious  and  impious  tyrant  to  aflift  at  a  folemnity 
.  confecrated  to  religion,  virtue,  and  liberty 59.     The  ^  c#  l%lm 
oration  of  Lyfias  leaves  room  to  fufped  that  the 
plenitude,  of  Dionyfius's  power,  rather  than  the  de- 
fed  of  his  poetry,  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  and 
derifion  of  the  .Olympic  fpe&ators j  and  this  fufpi- 
cion  receives  ftroug  confirmation  by  considering, 
that,  in  the  Jaft  year  of  his  reign,  he  deferved  and 
obtained  the  poetic  crown  at  Athens ;  a  city  renown- 
ed for  the  impartiality  of  its  literary  decifions60. 

It  19  remarkable,  that,  with  fuch  an  a&ive,  vi-  Reafbnt 
gorous,  and  comprehenfive   mindj   with  fuch  a  why** 

58  Diodorus  briv.  fays  120,000  foot  &  20,000  horfe. 
**  Life  of  Lyfias,  p.  117.     Dionyf.  Halicar.  de  Demoflh. 
*  Ifocrat.  Pfcnegyr. 
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CHAP,  variety  of  talents,  and  fuch  an  accumulation  of 
^J™Y]_y  glory,  Dionyfius  fhould  be  univerfally  held  out 
of  Diony-    m&  branded,  as  the  mod  confpicuous  example  of 
fius  ap-      an  execrable  tyrant,  the  obje&  6f  terror  in  his  own, 
odious  to    a11^  "°f  deteftation  in  fucceeding  ages.     Yet  the 
ancient       uncorrupted  evidence  of  hiftory  .  will  proves  that 
the  character  of  Dionyfius  was  riot  decifively  flagi- 
tious.    His  fituation  rendered  it  artificial  y:  and  he  is 
acknowledged  often  to  have  afiumed  the  femblance 
of  virtue.    ,  Always  crafty  and  .cautious,  but  by 
turns,  and  as  it  fuited  his  intereft,  mild,  affable,  and 
condefcending,  or  cruel,  arrogant  and  imperious : 
nor  did  the  Syracufans.  feel  therigour  of  his  tyranny, 
until  they  had  juftly  provoked  it  by  an  infurre&ioh, 
during  which  they  treated  his  wife  and  children  with 
the  moft  barbarous  and  brutal  fury.     But  there  are 
two  circumftances  attending  the- reign  of  Dionyfius 
which  peculiarly  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
moralifts  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which  the  mo- 
deration or  the  foftnefs  of  modern  times  will  be 
difpofed  to  confider  with  lefs  fe Verity.     He  had 
ufurped  the  government  of  a  free ,  republic ;   a 
crime  neceffarily  heinous  in  the  fight  of  thofe  who 
held  the  affaffination  of  a  tyrant  to  be  the  moft 
meritorious  exertion  of  human  virtue ;  and  he  pro- 
feffed  an  open  contempt  for-  the  religion  of  his 
country ;  a  crime  of  which  the  bare  fufpition  had 
brought  to  death  the  moil  amiable  and  refpe&ed 
of  men.    Yet  the  impiety  of  Dionyfius  was  6rify  the 
child  of  his  intereft,  and  fometimes  the  parent  of 
his  wit.     He  ftripped  a  celebrated  ftatue  of  Jupiter 
of  a  golden  robe,  obferving,  that  it  was  too  heavy 

in 
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in  fummer.,  and  too  cold  in  winter.    For  a  reafon  chap. 
equally  ingenious  he  deprived  JEfculapius  of  his     xnv* 
golden  beard  ;  afferting,  that  fuch  a  venerable  or- 
nament ill  became  the  fon  of  the  beardlefs  Apollo. 
But  if  he  defpoiled  the  altars  and  ftatues,  he  iri- 
creafed    and  improved  the   fleets  and  armies,   of 
Syracufe,  which  were  fuccefsfully  eitiployed  againft 
the  public  enemy.     And  to  the  general  current  df 
fatire   and  declamation  againft  this  extraordinary 
man61,  may  be  oppofed  the  opinion •  of  Polybius 
and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  moft  illuftrious  charad-  • 
ters  of  the  moft  illuftrious  age  of  Rome:  "  That 
none  ever  conceited  his  fchemes  with  more  pru- 
dence, or  executed  them  with  more  boldnefs,  than 
Dionyfius  the  Elder.'" 

His  fon,  Dionyfius  the  Younger,  exceeded  his  inglorious 
vices  without  poflefling  his  abilities*    The  reign  of  JZ*Fk  of 
this  feeond  tyrant  was  diftra£ted  and  iiiglorfeus.  fiusthe 
His  kinfman  Dion,  the  amiahle  difciple  of  Plato,  lounger. 
endeavoured  to  corre&  the  diforders  of  his  uH-  dv^f* 
governed  mind.     But  the  talk  ^was  too  heavy  for  *• c-  36*. 
Dion,  and.  even  for  Plato  himfelf.     The  former,  ^yTp* 
unable  to  reftrain  the  exceffes  of  the  prince,  un-  A.  C.  34* 
dertook  the  defence  of  the  people.     His  patriotifm 
interrupted,  but  did  not  deftroy,  the  tyranny  df 
Dionyfius,  which  was  finally  abolilhed,  tweiity-twb 

61  The  authentic  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Dionyfius  is  copioufly 
recorded  by  Diodorus  SiculusJ  1,  xiv.  &  xy.  To  relate  die  nu- 
merous and  improbable  dories  told  of  him  by  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Seneca,  and  other  moralifts,  would  be  to  tranfcribe  what  it  is 
not  eafy  to  believe.  The  reader  may  confuk,  particularly,  Plut. 
ex  edit.  Paris,  in  Moral,  pp.  78  &  83.  De.  Garrul.  p*  508. 
In  Dion.  p.  961.;  _and  various  paiTages  of  Cicero  de  Ofliciis,  & 
Tufculan.  Quseft. 

"years 
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CHAP,  yfctt*  after  he  firft  mounted  the  throne,  by  the  mag- 
xxnr.    nanimity  of  Timoleon62.    This  revolution   hap- 
pened  only  two  years  before  Corinth,  the  country 
of  Timoleon,   as  well   as  the  other  republics  of 
Greece,  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don;    and  having  loft   their  own  independence, 
became  incapable  of  prote&ng  the  freedom  of  their 
colonies. 
Sicily  be-        New  tyrants  flatted  up  in  Syracufe,  and  almoft 
^*     in  every  city  of  Sicily,  and  held  a  precarious  fway 
of  Rome,    under  the  alternate  protection  of  the  Carthaginians 
^mP-     and  Romans.    The  citizens  of  Syracufe,  mindfjil 
A, Can.  pf  their  ancient  fame,  dethroned  their  ufurpers, 
and  enjoyed  confiderable  intervals  of  liberty.     But 
at   length  the  Romans   gained  poffeffion  of  the 
place ;  the  perfevering  valour  of  Marcellus,  affifted 
by  the  treachery  of  the  garrifon,  prevailing,  after 
a  fiege  of  three  years,  over  the  bold  efforts  of 
mechanical    power,    dire&ed    by    the    inventive 
genius  of  Archimedes63.    The   redu&ion  of  the 
capital  was  immediately  followed  by  the  conqueft 
of  the  adjoining  territory,  and  its  fubje&ion  to  a 
Roman  governor j   and  Sicily  came  thus  to  be 
regarded  as  the  eldeft  province  of  Rome,  and  the 
firft  country,  without  the  limits  of  Italy,  which  had 
taught  that  vi&orious  republic  to^tafte  and  enjoy 
the  fweets  of  foreign  dominion  64. 

» 

61  Corn.  Nepos.    Diodorus.  SicuL    Plut.  Dion* 

*'*  Polyb.  Excerpt.  L  viii.  Plut.  in  Marcelf. 

*•  Livy,  L xxhr.  &  Cicero  in  Verrem  in  few  woroV— Omnium 
exterarum  gentium  princeps  Sicilia  ad  amicitiam  fidemque*  P.  R» 
applkuit;  primaque  omnium,  id  quod  ornamentum  imperii  eft, 
provincia  eft  appeUata ;  prima  docuit  majores  noftros,  quam  praecla- 
rum  eflet  extern  gentibus  imperitare. 
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CHAP.    XXV. 

Death  of  Darius  Nothus.  —  Cyrus  difputes  the  <SuC* 
cejjion  with  his  elder  Brother  Artaxerxes.— 
Character  of  Cyrus.  —  State  of  Lower  AJia  un* 
der  his  Adminijlration.  —  tits  Strength  and  Re* 
Jburces.  — -  His  Expedition  into  Upper  AJia.  — 
Defcries  the  vajl  Army  of  his  Brother.  —  Battle 
of  Cynaxa.  — -  Death  of  Cyrus.  —  His  Grecian 
Auxiliaries  victorious.  —  Their  Treaty  with  Tif 
faphernes.  —  Perfidious  Affajftnation  of  the  Gre* 
dan  Generals.  —  Artaxerxes  fends  to  the  Greeks 
to  demand  their  Arms  —  Conference  on  that 
Subjeft. 

II^hile  the  operations  of  war  confpired  with  cflAP. 
revolutions    in   government,    to    detach  the  ,_  _    '  t 
Grecian  colonies  in   Italy,    Sicily,    and   Cyrene,  Death  of 
from   the   general  interefts   and   politics   of  the  JJ*Jj|£ 
mother  country,  a  feries  of  events,  not  lefs  curious  Olymp. 
than  important,  conne&ed,  in  the  clofeft  intimacy,  1P% lm 
the  hiftory  of  Greece  with  the  annals  of  the  Perfian  - 
empire.     The  fame  memorable  year,  which  ter* 
minated   the,    deftru&ive    war    of   Peloponnefus,  Thefuo 
brought  to  a  conclufion  the  active  and  profperous  ceffion  of 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus.     He  named  as  his  fuc-  xe8  i8  di£- 
ceffor    Artaxerxes,    ftyled    Mnemon,   from    the  Pute* 
ftrength   of  his  memory;   and  perfifted  in  this  younLr 
choice,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  art-  brother 
vol.  in.  N  ful  Cyrag# 
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CHAP,  ful  and  ambitious  Paryfatis,  who  employed  her  ex* 
*XVm     tenfive  influence  over  the   mind  of  an  old  and 
'  uxorious   hufband,    to   obtain    the   kingdom  for 
Cyrus,  the   younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
j  the  peculiar  favourite  of  his  mother.     The  rival- 
ftip  of  the  young  princes,  both  of  whom  were  at 
court  during  the  laft  illnefs  of  Darius,  unhappily 
degenerated  into    enmity;    and    a  circumftance, 
which  would  be  thought  immaterial  in  the  prefent 
age,  increafed   the  indignation  of  Cyrus.     The 
birth  of  Artaxerxes  had  happened  before  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Ms  father  to  the  throne,  but  Cyrus  was 
born  the  fon  of  a  King ;  a  diftindtion  which,  how- 
ever frivolous  it  may  appear  in  modern  times,  had 
engaged  Darius  Hyftafpis  to  prefer  Xerxes,   the 
younger  of  his  fons,  to  his  elder  brodier  Artaba- 
zanes x. 
Caufe  of         The  precedent  eftablifhed  by  fuch  an  illuftrious 
his  refeat-    ni0Oarch  might  have  enforced  the  partial  arguments 

againft  Ar.  of  Paryfatis,  and  both  might  have  been  confirmed 
toxencw.     j^  ^  {foong  claim  of  merit,  fince  Cyrus  early 

difcovered  fuch  talents  and  virtues  as  fitted  him  to 
fill  the  moil  difficult,  and  to  adorn  the  moil: 
exalted,  ftatidn.  At  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  had 
obtained  the  government  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and 
Cappadocia ;_  and  the  fame  mandate  of  Darius, 
which  deftroyed  his  hopes  of  fucceffion  to  the 
Perfian  throne,  rendered  him  hereditary  fatrap, 
of  thofe  valuable  provinces.  On  the  demife  of 
that  monarch,  Cyrus  prepared  to  return  into  Aiia 

1  Herodot.  l.viL  c>iL 

Minor, 
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Minor,  attended  by  the  fame  efcort  with  grhich  hfi  g  H  4  P, 
had  come  to  Sufa ;  a  faithful  body  of  jhree  hundred  ^anr* 
heavy-armed  Greeks,  commanded  by  Xenias,  an 
Arcadian.  But  when  he  prepared  to  leave  court,  a 
very  criminal  and  unfortunate  incident  retarded  his 
departure.  The  felfifh  and  perfidious  Tiffaphernes, 
who  expefted  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  the  young 
prince,  accufed  him  of  treafon.  He  w^s  appre- 
hended by  order  of  Artaxerxes ;  but  the  powerful 
protection  of  Paryfatis,  who,  though  {he  loved  only 
one*  was  beloved,  or  at  leafl:  feared,  by  both  of  heir 
fons,  defended  his  life,  vindicated  his  honour,  and 
reftored  him  in  fafety  to  his  government. 

The  danger  that  had  threatened  his  perfon  could  Circum- 
not  much  affeflt  the  heroic  fortitude  of  Cyrus ;  but  ftanc? /a" 

'     .  vourable 

the  affront  offered  .to  his  dignity  fank  deep  into  his  to  his  am- 
heart :  and,  from  the  moment  thai  he  recovered  his  bXtion# 
freedom,  he  determined  to  revenge  his  injuries*, 
or  to  perifli  in  the  attempt.  In  the  defpotic  conn* 
tries  of  the  Eaft,  as  there  is  fearcely  any  inter- 
mediate  gradation  between  the  prince  and  people, 
and  fearcely  any  alternative  but  that  of  dominion 
or  fervitude,  a  discontented  or  rebellious  fubje£fc 
muft  either  ftifle  his  animofity,  fubmit  to  die,  or 
afpire  to  reign3.     The  magnanimity  of  Cyrus  na- 


1  Xenoph.  AnabaC  L  i.  c.  i.  This  was  the  origin  of  his  re* 
fentment,     which     Xenophon     exprefles     with     great     delicacy  | 

to  oJeX$v,  &c.     He  aflerted  independence,  the  firft  wiih  of  every 
great  mind. 

3  «  Cyrus  determined  no  longer,"  lays  Xenophon,  "to  depend 
a  on  his  brother ;  aXXa  tjv  $t»m*ai  @<x<rtMv<ru>  cttr  ikuvsj  but,  if  pof- 
"  fible,  to  reign  in  his  Jtead.' 
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turally  preferred  the  road  of  danger  and  glory :  fie 
prepared  not  only  to  punifh  the  injuftice,  but  to 
ufurp  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes,  defended  as  it  was 
by  a  million  of  armed  men,  and  prote&ed  both 
by  the  power  of  fuperftition,  and  by  the  fplendour 
of  hereditary  renown.  This  defign  would  have 
been  great,  but  romantic,  if  the  young  prince  had 
not  enjoyed  very  extraordinary  refources  in  the 
powers  of  his  own  mind,  in  the  affectionate  at- 
tachment of  his  Barbarian  fubje&s,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  Lacedaemonian 
allies* 

Whether  we  confider  what  he  faid,  or  what  he 
did,  the  teftimony  of  his  contemporaries,  or  the 
more  unerring  teftimony  of  his  life  an4  aftions, 
Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  born  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  particularly  for  the  honour  of 
Alia,  which,  though  the  richeft  and  moft  populous 
quarter  of  the  globe,  has  never,  in  any  age, 
abounded  in  great  charafters.  From  the  age  of 
feven  years,  he  had  been  trained,  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  to  Ihoot  with  the  bow,  to  manage  the  horfe, 
and  to  fpeak  truth;  according  to  the  difcipline 
inftituted  by  the  great  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
and  well  adapted,  in  an  age  of  Simplicity,  to  form 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  Perfia.  But,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  centuries,  the  progrefs  of  refinement  and 
luxury,  the  infeftious  example  of  a  corrupt  court, 
and^  the  perfidious  leflbns  of  the  world,  had  per- 
verted, or  rendered  Ineffedual,  a  very  falutary 
fyftem  of  education  j  and  the  grandees  of  Perfia,. 
whatever  proficiency  they  made  in  their  exercifes* 

felt 
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felt  fo  little  regard  for  veracity,  that  (as  will  abun-  c  HAP. 
dantly  appear  in  the  fequel)  they  feldom  fpoke  but 
with  a  view  to  deceive,  and  rarely  made  a  promife 
which  they  did  not  break,  or  took  an  oath  which 
they  did  not  violate.  The  behaviour  of  Cyrus 
was  totally  the  reverfe.  He  equalled,  and  fur- 
paffed  his  companions  in  all  exterior  accomplifh- 
ments.  But  while  his  manly  beauty,  his  bodily  ac- 
tivity and  addrefs,  and  the  fuperior  courage,  as 
well  as  fldll,  which  he  difplayed  in  hunting,  horfe* 
manfliip,  and  every  military  exercife,  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude  ;  he  himfelf  feems 
not  to  have  eftimated  fuch  fuperficial  accomplifh- 
inents  beyond  their  real  worth.  He  regarded  in- 
tegrity of  hequrt  as  the  only  folid  bafis  of  a  great 
chara&er.  His  probity  was  uniform,  his  word  fa- 
cred,  his  friendfhip  inviolable.  In  the  giddy  feafon 
of  youth,  he  yielded,  with  uncommon  docility,  to 
the  admonitions  of  experience.  Neither  wealth,  nor 
birth,  nor  rank,  but  age  and  virtue,  were  the  de- 
clared objefts  of  his  refpeft  ;  and  his  behaviour,  at 
once  meritorious  and  fingular,  was  juftly  and  uni- 
verfally  admired. 

His  fubje&s  in  I^efTer  Afia,  in  particular,  were  state  of 
feized  with  the  moil  pleafing  aftonifhment,  when,  5^*7 
inftead  of  a  gx^edy  and  voluptuous  fatrap,  eager  mg  hit 
only  to    fqueeze,  to    amafs,  and    to    enjoy,  they  admfni- 
beheld  a  prince  who  preferred  the  public  intereft  to 
his  own  ;  who  alleviated  the  weight  of  taxes,  that 
he  might  encourage  the  operations  of  induftryj 
whofe  pwn  hands  gave  the  ufeful  example  of  ruraj 

n  3  labour  j 
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CHif.  labottr  4 ;  whofe  decifi6ns  united juftice  atfd  iaercf  J 

xxv*     and  whofe  aftite  vigilance  introduced  (what  neither 

"*"      before  nor  fince  the  government  of  Cyrus  has  been 

known  in  the  Asiatic  peninfuh)  fuch  regularity  of 

police,  is  rendered  inteixourfe  fafe,  and  property 

fectire. 

His  popu-  The  virtues  of  juftice  and  integrity*  when  ac- 
companied with  diligence  and  abilities,  muft  pro- 
cure fuch  a  degree  of  refpefl:  for  the  adminiftration, 
as  will  naturally  be  extended  to  the  jterfon,  of  3 
prince.  But  fomething  farther  is  required,  riot  to 
obtain  the  public  gratitude  and  efteem,  but  to 
excite  the  affectionate  ardour  of  fele&  and  devoted 
friends  j  without  whofe  zealous  co-dperation,  it  is 
feldom  poffible  to  accomplifh  any  great  and  me- 
morable defign.  Cyrus  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  art  both  of  acquiring  and  of  pre- 
ferring the  moft  valuable  friendfhips.  His  grati- 
tude overpaid  every  favour:  his  liberality  was 
large,  yet  difceming ;  and  his  donatives  were  al- 
ways enhanced  by  the  handfome  and  affe&ionate 
manner  in  which  they  were  beftowed.  When  he 
difcovered  a  man  really  worthy  of  his  confidence, 
he  was  not  fatisfied  with  giving  him  1  partial 
fhare  of  his  affe&ions;  he  gave  h}s  heast  entire; 
and  it  was  his  conftant  prayer  to  the  gods, 
that  he  might  live  to  requite  and  furpafs  the  good 
offices  of  his  friends,  and  the  injuries  of  his 
enemies. 

4  Xenoph.  ibid.  Cic.  in  Seneft.  Plut.    in  Lyfand.  have  all  cele- 
'    brated  this  part  of  his  chara&er* 

With 
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With  fuch  fentiments  and  chara&er,  Cyrus  ac-  C  H  A  P. 
quired  the  firm  attachment  of  a  few,  and  the  will-  t  *_^*_, 
ing  obedience  of  all  his  Barbarian  fubje&s,  in  the  Amount 
populous  provinces  which  he  commanded,  whofe  <>fhisBa*v 
united  ftrength   exceeded    an  hundred  thoufand  troop*, 
fighting  men;  who,  unwarlike  as  they  were,  yet 
excelled,  both  in  bravery  and  in  flail,  the  effemi- 
nate troops  of  Upper  Afia. 

They  were  probably  indebted  for  this  advantage  His  chief 
to  their  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks,  whofe  dif-  -J*0}"*""* 

in  the  era- 

ciplined  valour,  far  more  than  the  ftumbers  of  his  titude  and 
Barbarians,  encouraged  Cyrus  to  undertake  an  ex-  ^our  of 
pedition  for  acquiring  the  empire  of  the  Eaft.  By  Greeks, 
the  moft  important  fervices  he  had  deferved  the 
gratitude  of  the  Lacedaemonian  republic ;  which 
had  been  ra#ed  chiefly  by  his  afEftance,  to  the 
head  of  Greece,  and  to  the  command  of  the  fea. 
In  return  for  that  favour,  fo  ineftimable  in  the 
mind  of  an  ambitious  people,  the  Spartans  readily 
complied  with  his  requeft,  by  fending  into  Afia 
eight  hundred  heavy-armed  men,  undefr  the  com- 
mand of  the  intrepid  Cheirifophus ;  while  they 
charged  their  admiral,  Samius,  who  had  fucceeded 
Lyfander  in  the  government  of  the  Ionian  coaft, 
faithfully  to  co-operate  with  Cyrus, '  by  employ- 
ing his  powerful  fleet  in  whatever  fervice  the 
Perfian  prince  might  think  proper  to  recommend s. 
Had  they  done  nothing  more  than  this,  Cyrus 
might  well  have  approved  their  ufeful  gratitude ; 
efpecially  as  their  alliance,  fecurmg  him  on  the 

5  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  Hi. 

N  4  fide 
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CHAP,  fide  of  Europe,  enabled  him,  without  danger,  to 
^SXV.^  (jj-ain  ^  weftern  garrifons,  and  to  augment  the 
Amount     flrength  of  his  army.     But  the  friendfhip  of  the 
^Us.        Spartans  carried  them  ftill  farther.     They  allowed 
tyoopst       h*m  to  recruit  his  forces  in  every  part  of  their  do* 
minions ;  and  the  generous  munificence  of  Cyrus 
had  acquired  numerous  partifans  well  qualified  to 
raife    and    to    command    thofe    valuable    levies. 
Clearchus  the  Spartan,    Menon  the    Thefialian, 
Proxenus  the  Boeotian,  Agias  the  Arcadian,  and 
Socrates  the  Achaean,  all  alike  devoted  to  the  in-* 
tereft  and  glory  of  the  Perfian  prince,  colle&ed, 
chiefly  from  their  refpe&ive  republics,  above  ten- 
thoufand  heavy  armed  men,  and  near  three  thou-* 
fand  archers  and  targeteers. 
Secrecy  of       Thefe  preparations,  which  were  carried  on  with 
his  pre-      (ilence  and  celerity,  deceived  the  haughty  indolence 
pva   ns.    ^  ^    Perfians;   but  they  could  not  efcape  the 
vigilance  of.  Alcibiades,  who  then  refided  at  Gry- 
'  nium,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  under  the  prote&ion  of 

Pharnabazus.  Moved  by  refentment  againft  the 
Lacedaemonians,  or  ambitious  of  gaining  meipt 
with  the  Great  King,  he  defired  an  efcort  from  the 
fatrap,  that  he  might  undertake  with  fafety  a 
journey  to  Sufa,  in  order  to  acquaint  Arfaxerxes 
with  the  hoftile  defigns  of  his  brother.  Pharna- 
bazus, who  pofTefled  not  the  merits  coveted  the 
reward  of  the  difcovery;  and  therefore  (as  we 
formerly  had  occafion  to  relate 6)  readily  gratified 
the  requeft  of  Lyfander,  by  the  deftru&ion  of 
Alcibiades. 

6  See  above9  p.  112. 

But 
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But  neither  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  c  H  A  P. 
Perfian  governor,  nor  the  repeated  felicitations  of  ^       '^ 
TifTaphernes,  nor  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  in-  Cyrus  un- 
juftice  and  cruelty,  could  roufe  Artaxerxes  from  ^ctakts 

t  r  s*t  °**  eXPC" 

the  profound  fecurity  of  his  repofe.     Cyrus  com-  ditiou  iato 
pleted  his  levies  without  moleftation,  and  almoft  ^pp61" 
without  fufpiciori  j  and  prepared,  in  the  beginning  oiymp. 
of  the  year  four  hundred  before  Chrift,  to  march  **•  u 
from  the  Ionian  coaft  into  Upper  Afia,  at  the        "40<x 
head   of  an  hundred  thoufand  Barbarians,    and 
above  three  thoufand  Greeks.      His  journey  to-  Xeno- 
wards  Babylon,  his  defeat  and  death  in  the  plain  of  j>W«  ao 
Cynaxa,  the  retreat  and  difperfion  of  his  followers,  ^nt  <* 
and  the  memorable  return  of  the  Greeks  to  their  dition, 
native  country,  have  been  related  by  the  admired 
difciple  of  Socrates  (whom  the  friendfhip  of  Prox- 
enus,  the  Boeotian,  recommended  to  the  fervice 
and  efteem  of  Cyrus),  with  fuch  defcriptive  beauty, 
with  fuch  profound  knowledge  of  war  and  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  with  fuch  inimitablegracesof  native 
eloquence,as  never  were  re-united  in  the  work  of  any 
(me  man  but  that  of  Xenophon  the  Athenian.    The 
retreat  was  principally  conduced  by   Xenophon 
himfelf ;  which  has  enabled  him  to  adorn  his  nar- 
rative T^ith  fuch  an  affe&ing  variety  of  incidents 
and  characters,  as  will  always  ferve  to  prove  that 
the  force  of  truth  and  nature  is  far  fuperior  to  the 
powers,  of  the  moil  fertile  fancy.     It  would  be  an 
undertaking  not  only  hardy,  but  prefumptuous,  to 
invade  the  province  of  fuch  an  accompli&ed  writer, 
if  the  defign  of  the  prefent  work  did  not  oblige  us 
to  feleft  the  principal  circumftances  which  illuftrate 

'  the 
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CHAP,  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  c6nne&  the  expe- 
xxv*     dhion  of  Cyrus  with  tht  fubfequent  hiftory  of 
Greece* 

Rapidity        Having  affembled    his   forces    at    Sardis,    the 
riiarcL       Perfian  prince  was  carried,  by  the  activity  of  his 
refentment  or  ambition,  with  the  utmoft  celerity, 
towards  Upper  Afia.     In  ninety-three  marches,  he 
travelled  through  the  central  provinces  of  Lydia, 
Phrygia,  Cappadocia;  traverfed  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia;  paffed  unrefifted  through  Syria;   croffed 
the  Euphrates  at  Thapfacus ;  and  after  penetrating 
the  defert,  entered  the  confines  of  Babylonia*     In 
a  journey  of  above  twelve  hundred  miles,   hi$ 
numerous  army  experienced  fewer  difficulties  than 
might  naturally  be  expe&ed.     The  fertile  territory 
of  Afia  Minor  fupplying  them   abundantly  with 
provifiros,  enabled  them  to  proceed  commonly  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  miles  a-day ;  and  al- 
moft  every  fecond  day  brought  them  to  a  large 
and  populous  city.    The  dependent  fatraps  or  vice- 
roys of  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  were  lefs  folicitous  to 
defend  the  thfone  of  Artaxerxes,  than   anxious 
to  proteQ:  their  refpeftive  p*6vinces  from  plunder 
and  devaftation.     But  thfe  former  experienced  the 
feverity  of  an  invader  whom  he  had  the  weaknefs 
to  oppofe,  without  the  ftrerigth  or  courage  to 
refift  \ 
Cilicia  de-       Syennefis,   governor  of  Cilkia,  had  reafon  to 
fended  by  fear  that  his  country  -might  be  wafted  with  equal 
the^beauty  cn]^tj9     jjg    endeavoured,    therefore,    to    avail 

7  Xenoph.  Anabaf.  L  u  p*  %4%. 

himfelf 
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himfelf  of  the  natural  ftrength  of  a  province  whofe  c  H  A  P. 
fouthern  boundaries  are  wafted  by  the  fea,  and  g  ^^* 
which  is  defended  on  other  fides  by  the  winding 
branches  of  Mount  Taurus 8.  Towards  the  tfeft  is 
but  one  pafs,  called  by  Arrian  the  Gates  of 
Cilicia 9 ;  fufficient  to  admit  only  one  chariot  at  a 
time,  and  rendered  dark  and  difficult  by  fteep  and 
ahnoft  inacceffible  mountains.  Thefe  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  troops  of  Syennefis,  who,  had  he 
maintained  his  poft,  might  have  eafily  prevented 
the  paffage  of  an  army.  But  the  timid  Cilician 
had  not  triifted  in  arms  alone  for  the  defence  of  his 
country.  By  the  order,  or  at  leaft  with  the  per*, 
miffion  of  her  hufband,  his  Queen,  the  beautiful 
Epyaxa*  had  met  Cyrus  at  Cylenae,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Pterygia ;  and  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Eaft,  pf  efehted  her  acknowledged  liege-rord  and 
fuperior  with  gold,  filver,  and '  other  coftly  gifts. 
But  the  greateft  gift  was  her  youthful  beauty, 
which,  fhe  fubmitted,  it  is  faid,  to  the  enamour- 
ed prince,  who,  after  entertaining  her  with  the 
utmoft    magnificence    and    diftirt&ion IO,   reftored 

*  Xenoph.  p.  348. 

9  Arrian.  Exped.  Alexand.  1.  ii.  p.  31. 

10  She  requefted  of  Cyrus  to  enjoy  a  fight  of  his  troops.  He  com- 
plied ;  and  attended  her  coach,  in  an  open  car.  But  the  curiolity  of 
Epyaxa  had  almoft  colt  her  dear.  "When  the  Barbarians  were 
reviewed,  the  Greeks  were  ordered  to  their  arms,  and  commanded  to 
advance,  ad  to  a  charge;  after  which,  the  foldiers,  of  their  owii  ac- 
tord,  ran  with  fhouts  to  their  tents.  The  Barbarians  were  thrown 
into  confternation ;  Epyaxa  quitted  her  coach  ;  the  Greeks  returned 
laughing  to  their  tents  ;  and  Cyrus  rejoiced  at  feeing  the  terror  with 
which  the  Greeks  had  infpired  the  Barbarians."  "Xehoph.  Andbaf. 
1.  i.  p.  247. 

her 
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CHAP. 
XXV. 


Cyrus  ex* 
changes 
prefents 
with  Sy- 
ennefis  of 
Cilicia* 


her  to  Cilicia  by  a  near,  but  difficult  road,  which 
led  acrofs  the  mountains. 

To  the  efcort  which  accompanied  her,  Cyrus 
added  a  confiderable  body  of  Greeks  commanded 
by.Menon  the  Theffalian.  The  greater  part  ar- 
rived at  Tarfus,  the  capital,  before  the  army  of 
Cyrus  reached  the  £ates  of  Cilicia  j  but  two  com- 
panies, amounting  together  to  an  hundred  men, 
were  miffing,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  deftroyed 
by  the  mountaineers,  while  they  wandered  in  queft 
of  booty.  Syennefis  was  mortified  at  hearing  that 
the  enemy  had  already  entered  his  province.  But 
when  he  likewife-  received  intelligence  that  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  fleet  had  failed  round  from  Ionia,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  the  difagreeable 
news  totally  difconcerted  the  meafures  of  his  de- 
fence. He  fled  in  precipitation,  abandoning  his 
tents  and  baggage  to  the  invaders.  Cyrus  crofled 
the  mountains  ^without  oppofition,  and  traverfed 
the  lovely  irriguous  plains  of  Cilicia,  which  Were 
adorned  with  trees  and  vines,  and  abounded  in 
(efame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley.  In 
four  days  he  arrived  at  the  large  and  rich  city  of 
Tarfus,  which  was  plundered  by  the  refentment 
of  the  Greeks,  for  the  lofs  of  their  com* 
panions. 

Cyrus  immediately  fent  for  the  governor,  who 
had  removed  from  his  palace,  and, 'attended  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  faftneffes  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.     By  the  aflurances  of  Epyaxa,  her 

timorous 
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timorous  "  hufband  was  with  much  difficulty  per-  c  H  A  P. 
fuaded  to  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  a  fuperior,     xxv. 
to   whom,   as  the  price  of  his  fafety,  he  carried  ^  r 
large  fums  of  money.     Cyrus  courteoufly  accepted 
the  welcome  fupply,  which  the  demands  of  his 
troops  rendered    peculiarly   feafonable ;    and,    in    , 
return,  honoured  Syennefis  with  prefents  deemed  of 
ineftmable  value  when  beftowed  by  the  kings  of  the 
Eaft.     They  confifted  in  a  Perfian  robe,  a  horfe 
with  a  golden  bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  fcimitar 
of  gold,  the  reftoration  of  prifoners,  and  the  ex- 
emption of  Cilicia  from  farther  plunder  ". 

During  their  luxurious  refidence  at  Tarfus,  the  Mutiny  in 
Greeks  were  corrupted  by  profperity.     They  dif-  ^e  Gre-  ' 
dained  to  obey  their  commanders,  and  refufed  to  *cian  camp# 
continue  their  journey.     The  defign  of  marchings 
to  Babylon,  though  it  was  not  unknown  to  Clear- 
chus,  or  to  the  Spartan  fenate,  had  been  concealed 
from  the  foldiers,   left  their  impatience  or  their 
fears  might  be  alarmed  at  the  profpefl:  of  fuch  a 
long  and  dangerous  undertaking.     At  Tarfus  they 
firft    difcovei-ed    their   fufpicion     of    the    deceit, 
which  fpeedily  broke  out  into  licentious  clamours. 
They  infulted  the   majefty    of   Cyrus;  they  re- 
proached the  perfidy  of  their  generals ;  and  their 

* 

11  Pride,  as  well  as  fear,  feems  to  have  actuated  Syennefis ; 
o  }i  «5s  TrpoTEpoy  uclin  no  xpurrcn  lavra  us  xuPa<>  ETidsiv  c$»)j  «Jt  toti 
Kvfu  »Evat  »6eXe)  «7p»y  vi  yvvn  auroy  tvews  \  "  Syennefis  declared,  that 
he  had  never  formerly  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of  a  man  in  any  re- 
fpeA  fuperior  to  himfelf ;  nor  would  he  then  go  to  Cyrus,  till  his  wife 
perfuaded  him,"  &c.  A  true  N  picture  of  oriental  manners,  meannefs 
Tarnifhed  with  pride ! 

12  Xenophon.  Anabaf.  p.  249*  ' 

anger 
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chap,  eaftern  fide  of  the  Gates,  which  muft  have  expofed 
xxv*  the  Syrian  works  to  a  double  atfault ;  but  the 
cowardice  of  Abrocomas,  who  commanded  the 
numerous  forces  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  rendered 
the  execution  of  this  meafure  unneceflary.  The 
defign  *alone  was  fufficient  to  terrify  him.  He 
abandoned  his  forts,  and  fled  with  precipitation  be- 
fore the  approach  of  an  enemy  ,s. 
The  amy  Cyrus  thenceforth  proceeded  without  encounter- 
Euphrates.  mS  oppofition,  and,  in  fifteen  days  march,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  At  Thapfaciis,  which 
in  fome  eaftern  languages  fignifies  the  ford  ,6,  this 
noble  river  is  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  fo 
fhoaly  that  the  navigation  is  reckoned  dangerous 
even  for  boats.  The  (hailownefs  increafes  in  the 
autumn,  the  feafon  in  which  the  army  happened 
to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  which  no  where  reached 
above  the  breatt.  This  favourable  circumftance 
furnifhed  an  opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Thapfacus  .to  flatter  Cyrus,  that  the  great  river 
had  vifibly  fubmitted  to  him  as  its  future 
king17.  Elated  by  this  aufpicious  predidion,  he 
purfued  his  journey  fouthward,  in  Mefopotamia, 
part  of  which  was  ancient^  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Syria IS.  While  he  proceeded  along 
this  fertile  country,  he  did  not  forget  that  a  labo- 
rious march  of  feventeen  days  through  a  barren 

,s  Xenoph.  p.  253, 

16  Fofter's  Geographical  DllTertatioa  on  Xenophon's  Retreat. 

17  Xenoph.  p.  255. 

18  So  it  is  called  by  Xenoph.  ibid. 

defart, 
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defert,  muft  conduct  him  to  the  cultivated  plains  of  c  H  A  p. 
Babylon,  .  XXV- 

Having  amply  provided  for  this  dangerous  un-  Traverfe 
dertaking,  he  performed  it  with  uncommon  celerity,  ^  defert» 
both  in  order  to  avoid  rifking  the  want  of  provi-  Babylonia, 
fions,  and,  if  poifible,  to  take  his  enemies  unpre- 
pared. For  feveral  days  the  invaders  marched,  with- 
out interruption,  through  the  province  of  Babylo- 
nia ;  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  came  to  a  deep  and  broad 
ditch,  which  had  been  recently  dug  to  intercept  or 
retard  their  paffage.  But  as  this  defence  was  left 
altogether  unguarded,  and  the  Great  King  had  not 
employed  any  means  for  prote&ing  the  mod  va- 
luable portion  of  his  dominions,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  he  had  laid  afide  the  defign  of  ven- 
turing an  engagement.  The  troops  of  Cyrus, 
therefore,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  their  ranks 
with  circumfpe&ion,  no  longer  obferved  any  re- 
gular order  of  march  ;  their  arms  were  carried  in 
waggons,  or  on  fumpter  horfes ;  and  their  general, 
in  his  car,  road  in  the  van  with  few  armed  attend- 
ants. While  they  proceeded  in  this  fearlefs  con- 
tempt of  the  enemy,  and  approached  the  plain  of 
Cynaxa,  which  is  within  a  day's  journey  of  Baby- 
lon ,9,  Patagyas,  a  Periian,  and  confidential  friend 

>9I  have  ufed  an  indeterminate  expreflion  to  denote  the  uncer- 
tain fituation  of  thofe  places  as  defcribed  by  Strabo,  1.  ii.  &  Plut. 
in  Artaxerx.  Mr.  Spelman  juftly  obferves,  that  the  error  of  Xeno- 
phon,  (unnoticed  by  any  former  translator,)  who  makes  the  diftance 
from  Babylon  three  thoufand  and  fixty  ftadia,  is  fo  enormous, 
that  it  can  only  be  owing  to  a  miftake  of  the  tranfcriber. 
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C  H  A  P#  of  Cyrus,  came  riding  towards  them  in  foil  fpeed, 
xxv>     his  horfe  all  in  a  foam,  calling  aloud  fucceffively  in 
his  own  language,  and  in  Greek,  that  the  King  was 
at  hand  with  a  vail  army  2°. 
Cjrrusde*        The  experienced  Greeks,  who   beft  knew  the 
i^^g     danger  of  being  attacked  in  diforder,  were  moft 
army  of      fenfibly  alarmed  by  this  fudden  furprife.     Cyrus, 
^       leaping  from  his  car,  put  on  his  corflet,  mounted 
his  horfe,  feized  his  javelin,  commanded  the  troopfc 
to  arm,  and  ordered  every  man  to  his  poft.     His 
orders  were  readily  obeyed;    arid  the  army  ad- 
vanced, feveral  hours,  in  order  of  battle.     It  was 
now  mid-day  ;  yet  no  enemy  appeared :  but  in  the 
afternoon,  an  extended  cloud  of  duft  was  perceived, 
wnich  at  firft  faint,  gradually  thickened  into  dark- 
nefs,  and  overfpread   the  plain.      At  length  the 
brazen  armour  flafhed ;    the  motion,  the  ranks, 
and  fpears,  were  diftin&ly  feen.     In  the  front  were 
innumerable  chariots  armed  with  fcythes  in  a  down- 
ward, and  in  an  oblique  dire&ion.     The  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Tiffaphernes,  were    diftingujfhed 
by  white  corflets ;  the  Perfians  by  wicker  bucklers ; 
the  Egyptians  by  wooden  fhields  reaching  down  to 
their  feet.     Thefe  formed  the  chief  ftrength  of  Ar- 
taxerxes ;   but  the  various  multitude  of  nations, 
marching ,  in  feparate  columns  according  to  their 
refpe&ive  countries,  had  fcarcely  any  armour  of 
defence,  and '  could  annoy  the   enemy  only  at  a 
diftance,  with  their  flings,  darts,  and  arrows ". 

"-Xcnopht  p.  463.  "  Xenoph.  p.  163.  &  feqq- 

While 
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While  the  hoftile  battalions  approached,  Cyrus,  CHAP, 
accompanied  by  Pigres  the  interpreter,  and  a  few  ._  -t-Q 
chofen  attendants,  all  mounted  on  horfes  of  extra-  its  number 
ordinary  fwiftnefs,  rode  through  the  intermediate  ^^ 
fpace,  obferving  the  numbers  and  difpofition  of  the 
enertiy.  He  had  learned  from  deferters,  that  the 
troops  of  the  Great  King  amounted  to  twelve  hun- 
dred thoufand,  divided  into  four  equal  bodies  of 
men,  refpe&ively  commanded  by  the  four  generals, 
Tiffaphernes,  Gobrias,  Arbaces,  and  Abracomas* 
The  laft,  however,  had  not  yet  joined ;  nor  did  he 
reach  Babylonia  till  five  days  after  the  battle.  But, 
notwithftanding  this  defed,  the  numbers  of  Arta* 
xerxes  were  ftill  competent  to  perform  whatever 
numbers  can  accomplifli.  According  to  the  cuf- 
torn  of  the  Eaft,  the  King  furrounded  by  a  chofen 
body  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  army3 
as  the  place  of  greateft  fecurity,  and  moft  con- 
venient for  iffuing  his  orders  with  promptitude. 
But  fuch  was  the  extent  of  ground  covered  by  the 
various  nations  whom  he  commanded,  that  even 
his  centre  reached  beyond  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  of  Cyrus;  who,  therefore,  called  aloud  to 
Clearchus  to  advance  oppofite  to  the  King's  guard, 
becaufe,  if  that  Ihould  be  broken,  the  work  would 
be  ddne.  But -Clearchus  was  unwilling  to  with- 
draw the  Greeks  from  the  Euphrates,  left  they 
ihould  be  furrounded  by  the  enemy ;  he  therefore 
kept  his  poft,  affuring  Cyrus  of  his  utmoft  care  to 
make  all  go  well. 

The  difobedience  of  Clearchus,  and  the  diftruft  The  battle 
of  Cyrus,  threw   away  the  fortune  of  the  day,  rfcJ^a» 

o  2  which 
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chap,  which  involved  the  fate  of  Perfia,  and  the  renown 

xxv.^  af  Greece.     For   although,  by  fkilful  evolutions, 

oiymp.      Clearchus  eluded  the  armed  chariots  and  cavalry 

xcv.  i.        0f  the  enemy ;  though  the  Greeks,  by  their  coun- 

A.C.400.   A  » V  ,  n.  L     f      ■       r 

tenance  and  lhouts  alone,  put  to  flight  the  opponng 

,  crowd,  who  could  not  endure  the  fight  of  their 

regular  array,  their  burnifhed  arms,  or  hear  with- 
out  terror  the  martial  founds  of  their  harmonious 
Poeans,  intermixed  with  the  clanging  of  their 
fpears  againft  their  brazen  bucklers }  yet  the  great 
King,perceiving(the  impetuous  purfuit  of  the  Greeks, 
and  that  nothing  oppofed  him  in  front,  com- 
manded his  men  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  ad- 
vanced with  celerity  in  order  to  attack  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  If  this  defign  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks,  having 
prevailed  on  the  firft  onfet,  would  immediately  have 
faced  about,  and,  animated  by  the  joy  of  vi£fcory> 
and  their,  native  ardour,  have  repelled  and  routed 
the  troops  of  Artaxerxes. 

i>ctuofity  ^Ut  ^e  *mPatience  o£  Cyrus  defeated  this  fa- 
•f  Cyrus,  vourable  profpeft.  He  obferved  the  movement  of 
his  brother,  and  eagerly  rode  to  meet  him*  at  the 
head  of  only  fix  hundred  horfe*  Such  was  the 
rapid  violence  of  his  affault,  that  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  King  were  thrown  into  diforder,  and 
the  leader  Artagerfes  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus* 
who,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  had  not  learned 
to  diftinguifh  between  the  duties  of  &  foldier  and 
a  general.  By  a  feafonable  retreat*  he  might  ftill, 
perhaps,  have  faved  his  life,  and  gained  a  crown. 
But  his  eye  darting  along  the  ranks,  met  that  of 

his 
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his  brother.    He   ruflied    forward,    with  a  blind  chap. 
inftin&ive  fury,    crying    out,  "  I  fee  the  man !"     XXV- 
and,   penetrating  the  thick  crowd  of  attendants, 
aimed  his  javelin  at  the  King,  pierced  his  corflet, 
and  wounded  his  breaft.     His  eagernefs  to  deftroy 
the  enemy,  prevented  proper  attention  to  his  own 
fafety.     From  an  uncertain  hand,  he  received  a  H«  death, 
fevere  wound  in  the  face,  which,  however,  only 
increafed   the  fury  with    which   he    aflauited  his 
brother.     Various  and  inconfiftent  accounts  were 
given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  even  by  thofe  who 
affifted    in    this    memorable    engagement.       His 
admiring  hiftorians  thought  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  make    him   die    like   the  hero  of  a  tragedy, 
after  many  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  and  many  vari- 
ations   of    mifery.      Dinon   and    Ctefias",     the 
longer  to  fufpend  the  curiofity  of  their  readers, 
kill  him  as  with  a  blunted  weapon;    but  Xeno- 
phon  is  contented  with  faying,  that  he  fell  in  the 
tumultary  conflict  of  his  attendants  with  the  guards 
of  Artaxerxes,  who  zealoufly  defended  their  refpec- 
tive  matters ;  and  that  eight  of  his  moft  confiden- 
tial friends  lay  dead  around  him,  thus  fealing  with 
their  blood  their  inviolable  fidelity  % 

Such  was  the  cataftrophe  of  this  audacious  and  TheFer- 
fatal  enterprife ;    after  which  the  troops  of  Arta-  JjJLEK 
xerxes  advanced,  in  the  ardour  of  fuccefs,  and  pro-  camp  of 
ceeded,  without  encountering  any  refiftance,  to  the  Cyrus* 
hoftile  camp ;    Ariaeus  leading   off   the  forces  of 

*■  Apud.  Pintarch.  in  Artaxerx.  ai  Xenoph.  p.  266. 

o  3*  LefTer 
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CHAP.  Leffer  Alia,  deje&ed  and  difmayed  by  the  lofs  of 
^^'  their  prince  and  general.  Among  the  valuable 
plunder  in  the  tents  of  Cyrus,  the  Barbarians  found 
two  Grecian  women,  his  favourite  miftreffes,  the 
elder  of  Phocaea,  the  younger  of  Miletus.  The 
former,  whofe  wit  and  accomplllhments  heightened 
the  charms  of  her  beauty,  received  and  deferved 
the  name  of  Afpafia,  from  the  celebrated  miflrefs 
of  Pericles,  whofe  talents  flie  rivalled,  and  *  \jhofe 
chara&er  fhe  too  faithfully  refembled.  The  young 
Milefian  likewife  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy \ 
but  while  carelefsly  guarded  by  the  Barbarians,  in- 
tent on  more  ufeful  plunder,  efcaped  unobferved, 
and  arrived  naked  in  the  quarter  of  the  Greeks, 
where  a  fmall  guard  had  been  left  to  defend  the 
baggage. 

Meanwhile  Clearchus,  at  the  head,  of  the  Gre- 
cian phalanx,  purfuing  the  fugitives,  had  been  car- 
ried above  the  diftance  of  three  miles  from  Arta- 
xerxes.  But  when  he  heard  that  the  Barbarians 
purfuc  the  were  in  his  tent ;  and  perceived  that,  tired  with 
taem7'  plunder,  they  advanced  to  attack  his  rear,  he  faced 
about  in  order  to  receive  them.  The  time  was 
fpent,  till  fun-fet,  in  various  difpofitions  made  by 
the  cavalry  of  ArtaxerxeS ;  but  neither  the  foldiers, 
nor  their  commanders,  had  courage  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  the  Grecian  fpear.  They  fled 
'  in  •  fcattered  diforder,  wherever  the  Grecians  ad- 
vanced ;  who,  wearied  with  marching  againft 
an  enemy  unwilling  to  fight,  at  length  de- 
termined to   return  to  their  camp j    wondering 

that 
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that  neither  Cyrus  himfelf  appeared,  nor  any  of  CHAP. 
his  meffengers  *4.  They  arrived  in  the  beginning  ^^'  , 
of  the  night ;  but  found  their  tents  in  diforder, 
their  baggage  plundered,  their  provifions  deftroyed 
or  fpent.  They  chiefly  regretted  the  lofs  of  four 
hundred  carriages  filled  with  wine  and  flour,  which 
had  been  provided  by  the  forefight  of  Cyrus,  as  a 
refource  in  time  of  want.  Even  thefe  were  rifled 
by  the  Kong's  troops ;  and  the  Greeks,  whom  the 
fudden  appearance  of  the  enemy  had  not  allowed 
to  dine,  were  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  without 
fupper ;  their  bodies  exhaufted  by  the  fatigue  of  a 
laborious  day,  and  their  minds  perplexed  by  the 
uncertain  fate  of  their  allies15. 

At  the  approach  of  light,  they  prepared  to  move  Behaviour 
their  camp,  when  the  meffengers  of  Ariaeus  arrived  g^ 
acquainting  them  with  the  death  of  Cyrus.     The  when  in- 
new  commander,    they  faid,    had  affembled  <the  f°me* rf 
troops  of  Lefler  Alia  in  their  former  encampment,  death, 
about  twelye  miles  from  the  field  of  battle ;  where  he 
intended  to  continue  the  whole  day,  that  the  Greeks 
might  have  time  to  join  him ;  but  if  they,  delayed, 
he    would    next    day  proceed  without  them,  to- 
wards Ionia,  with^the  utmoft  expedition*    When 


34  In  relating  this  battle,  I  have  followed  the  advice  of  Plutarch 
in  Artaxerxes,  who  fays,  "  that  Xenophon  has  defcribed  it  with 
fuch  perfpicuity,  elegance,  and  force,  as  fets  the  action  before  the 
eyes  of  his  reader,  and  makes  him  affift  with  emotion  at  ,every  inci- 
dent, not  as  paft,  but  as  prefent.  A  man  of  fenfe,  therefore,  will  de- 
fpair  to  rival  Xenophon  ;  and  inftead  of  relating  the  a&ipa  in  detail, 
will  felelt  fuch  circumfiances  only  as  are  moft  worthy  of  notice." 

2S  JCenoph.  p.  270.  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  the  Greeks  recovered  from  the  confternation 
xxv.  ^  occafioned  by  thefe  'unexpe&ed  and  melancholy 
tidings,  Clearchus  replied,  "  Would  to  God 
Cyrus  were  alive  ^  but  fince  he  is  dead,  let 
Ariaeus  know,  that  he  have  conquered  the  King ; 
that  his  troops  have  every-where  fled  before  us ; 
and  that  now  no  enemy  appears  to  refift  our  arms. 
You  may,  therefore,  affure  Ariasus,  that  if  he  will 
come  hither,  we  will  place  him  on  the  Perfian 
throne,  which  is  the  juft  reward  of  our  vi&ory." 
With  this  propofal  the  meffengers  departed,  and 
Clearchus  led  his  troops  to  the  field  of  battle,  to 
colleft  provifions,  which  were  prepared  by  ufing 
for  fuel  the  wooden  bucklers,  fhields,  and  arrows, 
of  the  Barbarians a6. 

Their  an-       Next  morning  heralds  arrived  from  Artaxerxes, 

th C  ht0  id  w^°  enterta*ned  a  vei7  different  opinion  from  that 
*>f  Arta-  expreffed  by  Clearchus,  concerning  the  iffue  of  the 
*?*?  battle.  Among  thefe  refpe&ed  minifters  was  Phi- 
manded  linus,  a  fugitive  Greek  much  efteemfcd  by  Tifla- 
their  ar-  phernes,  both  as  a  fkilful  captain  and  as  an  able  ne- 
gociator.  When  the  chiefs  were  affembled,  Phi- 
linus,  fpeaking  for  his  colleagues,  declared  it  to  be 
the  will  of  the  Great  King,  who  had  defeated  and 
killed  Cyrus,  "  That  the  Greeks,  who  had  now  be- 
come the  flaves  of  the  conqueror,  fhould  furrender 
their  arms."  The  demand  was  heard  with  indigna- 
tion and  anfwered  with  contempt.  One  defired  him  to 
tell  the  king"  to  comeand  take  them  j"  another,  "that 
it  was  better  to  die,  than  to  deliver  up  their  arms," 

*  Xenoph.  p.  27a. 
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Xenophon  fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe ;  "  We  CHAP, 
have  nothing,  as  you  fee,  O  Philinus!  but  our  xxv' 
arms,  and  our  valour.  While  we  keep  poffeflion 
of  the  one,  we  can  avail  ourfelves  of  the  other : 
but,  if  we  deliver  up  our  arms,  we  alfo  furrender 
our  perfons.  Do  not  therefore  expert  that  we 
fhall  throw  away  the  only  advantages  which  we  ftill 
enjoy ;  on  the  contrary,  be  affured,  that,  relying 
on  our  arms  and  our  valour,  we  will  difpute  with 
you  thofe  advantages  which  you  poffefs."  Cle- 
archus  enforced  the  fentiments  of  Xenophon, 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  army ;  and  Philinus, 
after  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  difcover  the  immediate 
defigns  of  the  Greeks,  returned' with  his  colleagues 
to  the  Perfian  camp  >\ 

Meanwhile,  Ariaeus    replied  to  the  honourable  Their  plan 
embaffy  which  had  been  fent  him,  «  That  there  of  retrei* 

'  concerted 

<were  many  Perfians  of  greater  confideration  than  with  An* 
himfelf  who  would  never  permit  him  to  be  their  *"•• 
icing ;  he  repeated  his  defire  that  the  Greeks  fhould 
join  him  ;  but,  if  they  declined  to  come,  pertifted  in 
his  refolution  of  returning  with  all  hafte  to  Ionia." 
His  propofal  of  a  jun&ion  was  approved  by  the  propi- 
tious indications  of  the  victims :  the  army  marched  in 
order  of  battle  to  the  encampment  of  Ariaus ;  who, 
with  the  moil  diftinguifhed  of  his  captains,  entered 
into  treaty  with  the  Grecian  commanders,  bind- 
ing themfelves  by  mutual  oaths  to  perform  to 
each  other  the  duties  of  faithful  and  affe&ionate 
Sillies.    Having  ratified  this  engagement  byva  fo- 

1  Xenoph.  p.  373. 
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CHAP.  1&R&  facrifice,  they  proceeded  to  deliberate  con- 
XXV.     cerning  theit  intended  journey.    It  was  determined, 
~T^      that  inftead  of  traverfing  the  defolated  country  by 
which  they  had  arrived  at  the  field  of  battle,  they 
fhould    fo   fhape    their   courfe    northward,  as  to 
acquire   provifions  in  greater  plenty,    and   crofs 
the  great   rivers,  which  commonly  diminifli  near 
their    fource,    with    lefs    difficulty    and    danger. 
They  refolved  alfo  to  perform  their  firft  marches 
with  all  poflible  expedition,    in   order   to   antici- 
pate the  King's   approach ;    fince,   with   a  fmall 
force  he  would   not  dare    to    follow,   and  with 
a  great  army,  he  would  hot  be  able  to  overtake, 
.them 28. 
They  ac-        This  plan  of  retreat  prqpofed  by  Ariseus,  had 
<*** a        the  diflionourable  appearance  of  flight ;  but  for- 
from  Ar-     tune  proved  a  more  glorious  condu&or.     Such  was 
taxeraes.     fae  eflfe£j;  0f  the  Grecian  courage  and  firmnefs  on 

the  counfels  of  Artaxerxes,  that  he,  who  had  fo 
"  lately  commanded  the  foldiers  to  furrender  their 
arms,  fent  heralds  to  them,  the  day  following,  fo  pro- 
pofe  a  truce.  This  memorable  agreement,  the  con- 
fequences  of  which  were  fo  calamitous,  yet  fo  ho- 
nourable to  the  Greeks,  was  concluded  through  the 
intervention  of  Tiffaphernes ;  who  engaged,  en  the 
part  of  his  mafter*  to  furnifh  them  with  a  market, 
to  caufe  them  to  be  treated  as  friends  in  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  marched,  and  to  condufl: 
them  without  guile  to  the  coaft.  For  the  Greeks,  on 
the  other  hand,  Clearchus  and  the  generals  fwore, 

.    *8  Xenoph.  p.  376. 
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that  they  fhould  abftain  from  ravaging  the  King's  chap. 
territories ;  that  they  fliould  fupply  themfelves  with     **y* 
meat  and  drink  only,  when,  by  any  accident,  the 
market  was  not  provided ;  but  when  it  was,  that 
they  would    purchafe  whatever  they  wanted  at  a 
reafonable  price 29. 

When  this  bufinefs  was  tranfa&ed,  Tiffaphernes  Trea. 
returned  to  the   King,  promifing  to  come  back  as  che,7  of 
foon  as  poffible.     But  on  various  pretences,  he  de-  phenie8 
layed  twenty  days  j  during  which  the  Perfians  had  «"*  All- 
an opportunity  to  pra&ife  with  Ariaeus.     By  the 
dread  of  punifhment,  if  he  perfifted  in  rebellion ; 
by  the  promife  of  pardon,  if  he  returned  to  his 

• 

allegiance ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  warm  felicita- 
tion of  his  kinfmen  and  friends,  that  unfteady  Bar- 
barian  was  totally  detached  from  the  intereft  of  his 
Grecian  allies.  His  conduct  gave  juft  ground  to 
fufpeft  this  difpofition,  which  became  fully  evi- 
dent after  the  return  of  Tiffaphernes.  From  that 
moment,  Ariaeus  no  longer  encamped  with  the 
Greeks,  tart  preferred  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fatrap  and  his  Perfians.  Yet,  for  three  weeks,'  no 
open  hoftility  was  committed  j  the  armies,  fearing, 
and  feared  by  each  other,  purfued  the  fame  line  of 
march  j  Tiffaphernes  led  the  way ;  and,  according 
to  agreement,  furnifhed  the  Greeks  with  a  market } 
but  trea^JjAprppfly  increafed  the  difficulty  of  their 
journey,  by  conducing  them  by  many  windings 
through  the  canals  and  marfhes  between  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates.   ,  When  they  had  croffed  the 

former 
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CHAP,  former  river,  they  continued  to  march  ^northward 
^V-  along  its  eaftern  banks,  always  encamping  at  the 
diftance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Barbarians. 
Yet  this  precaution  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
parties  fent  out  to  provide  wood  or  forage  from 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  From  reproachful 
words,  they  foon  proceeded  to  hoftile  aftions ;  and 
thefe  partial  encounters  were  likely  to  produce  the 
worft  confequences,  by  inflaming  the  latent,  but 
general  animofity,  which  it  had  been  fo  difficult  to 
ftifle  or  conceal  3°. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  fatal  fcene,  where 
the   river  Zabatus,   flowing   weftward   from   the 
mountains  of  Media,  pours    its   tributary  waters 
into  the  broad  ftream  of  the  Tigris.     The  Gre- 
cian generals,  and  particularly  Clearchus,  who  had 
long  feen  and  lamented  the  unfortunate  jealoufies 
prevailing  among  thofe  who  had   fworn   mutual 
fidelity,  propofed  a  conference  between  the  com- 
manders, in  order  amicably  to  explain  and  remove 
every  ground  of  hatred  and  complaint.      TifTa- 
phernes  and  Ariaeus,  as  well  as  their  colleague 
Orontes,  eagerly  defired  the  conference,  though 
their  motives  were  very  different  from  thofe  which 
actuated   Clearchus.     A  meafiire  fq  agreeable  to 
both  parties  was,  without  difficulty,   carried  into 
execution;  and  the  Greeks,  on  this  ocfcaifeh  alone, 
forfook  that  prudence  and  caution,  which,  both 
before  and  after,  uniformly  governed  their  conduft. 
Five  generals,  and  twenty  captahis,  repaired  to  the 


30  Xenoph.  p.  %Zi» 
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tent  of  Tiffaphernes ;  only  two  hundred  foldiers  CHAP, 
followed  them,  under  pretence  of  going  to  market.  .  _3?T*_^ 
Clearchus,  with  his  colleagues,  Menon,  Proxenus, 
Agias,  and  Socrates,  were  conduced  into  the  fa- 
trap's  apartment ;  the  reft,  whether  captains  or  fol- 
diers, were  not  allowed  to  enter.  This  feparation 
occafioned  fear  and  diftruft.  The  appfiarance  of 
armed  Barbarians  increafed  the  terror.  A  gloomy 
filence  prevailed ;  when,  on  a  given  fignal,  thofe 
within  the  tent  were  apprehended,  and  thofe  with- 
out cut  to  pieces.  At  the  fame  time  the„  Perfian 
cavalry  fcoured  the  plain,  deftroying  whomfoever 
they  encountered.  The  Greeks  were  aftonifhed  at 
this  mad  excurfion,  which  they  beheld  from  their 
camp;  until  Nicarchus,  an  Arcadian,  came,  mi* 
ferably  mangled,  and  informed  them  of  the  dread- 
ful tragedy  that  had  been  a&ed 3I. 

Upon  this  intelligence,    they  ran  to  their  arms,  Artaxer- 
expe&ing  an  immediate  affault.     But  the  cowardly  xes/'endi 
Barbarians,    not   daring    to   engage  in  open  and  Greeks  to 
honourable  war,  endeavoured  to  accomplifli  their  diel?and 
defigns  by  the  fame  impious  treachery  with  which 
they  had  concerted  them.  Inftead  of  advancing  in  a 
body  to  attack  the  Grecian  camp,  they  fent  Ariasus, 
Arteazus,  and   Mithridates,   perfons  whofe   great 
credit  .with  Cyrus  might   prevent  their  intentions 
from  being  fufpefted  by  the  enemy.     They  were 
attended  by  three  hundred  Perfians,  clad  in  com- 
plete   armour.       When  they  drew   near   to   the 
Greeks,  a   herald  called  out,   <f   That  if  any  of 

31  Xenoph.  p.  %  8  6>  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  the  generals  or  captains  were  prefent,  they  fliould 
3P^r*  advance,  in 'order  tb  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
King's  pleafure."  Cheirifophus  the  Lacedeemonian, 
who,  next  to  Clearchus,  had  hitherto  maintained 
the  greateft  influence  over  the  army,  happened  to 
be  abfent  with  a  party  of  foragers.  But  tjie  re- 
maining generals,  Cleanor  the  Orchoinenian,  and 
Sophonetus  the  Stymphalian*  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion from  the  camp,  accompanied  by  Xenophon 
the  Athenian,  who  (though  only  a  volunteer)  fol- 
lowed the  commanders,  that  he  might  learn  what 
was  become  of  his   friend  Proxenus  3\      When 

9 

they  came  within  hearing  of  the  Barbarians,  Ariaeus 
faid,   "    Clearchus,  O    Greeks !    having   violated 
***      his  oathr  and  the  articles   of  peace,    is  punifhed 
thatfub-     with  juft  death  ;  but  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who 
Je<a*  gave  information  of  his  crimes,  are  rewarded  with 

the  King's  favour.  Of  you,  the  King  demands 
your  arms,  which  he  fays,  are  now  his  property, 
becaufe  they  belonged  to  Cyrus,  who  was  his 
Have."  Cleanor  the  Orchomenian,  fpeaking  in 
the  name  of  the  reft,  replied  indignantly  to  this 
demand,  reproaching  the  perfidy  of  Ariaeus,  who 
had*  betrayed  the  friends  and  benefa&ors  of 
his  mafter  Cyrus ;  and  who  co-operated  with  the 
enemy  of  that  mafter,  the  deceitful  and  impious 
Tiffaphernes.  The  Perfian  endeavoured  to  juftify 
himfelf,  by  repeating  his  accufation  of  Clearchus. 
Upon  which  Xenophon  obferved,  "  That  Clear- 
chus, if  guilty  of  perjury,  had  been  juftly  punifhed ; 


\ 


32  Xen&ph.  p.  388,  &  feqq. 
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but  where  are  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  are  your  chap. 

"5C7CV 

benefa&ors,  and  our  commanders  ?  Let  them,  at 
leaft,  be  fent  to  us,  fince  it  is  evident  that  their 
friend  fhip  for  both  parties  will  make  them  advife 
what  it  beft  for  both/*  This  reafonable  requeft  it 
was  impoffible  to  elude  ;  and  the  Barbarians,  after 
long  conferring  together,  departed  without  attempt- 
ing to  anfwer  33.  Their  mean  duplicity  in  this,  in- 
terview, fufficiently  indicated  the  unhappy  treatment 
of  the  Grecian  commanders,  who  were  kept  in  clofe 
captivity,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Artaxerxes,  by 
whofe  order  they  were  put  to  death. 

35  Xenoph.  p.  289. 
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CHAP.   XXVI. 

Conjiernation  of  the  'Greeks.  —  Manly  advice  of 
Xenophon. — Their  Retreat* — Difficulties  attending 
it — Surmounted  by  their  Skill  and  Perfeverance. 
— Their  Sufferings  among  the  Carduchian  Moun- 
tains.—  They  traverfe  Armenia.  —  Fir/l  behold 
the  Sea  from  Mount  Tbeches. — Defeat  the  Col- 
chians. — Defcription  of  the  fouthern  Shore  of  the 
Euxine. — Tranfaftions  with  the  Greek  Colonies 
there.— The  Greeks  arrive  at  Byzantium.— 
Enter  into  the  Service  of  Seuthes. — His  Hi/lory. 
— Conjunft  Expeditions  of  the  Greeks  and  Thra- 
cians. — The  Greeks  return  to  the  Service  of  their 
Country. 

CHAP.  HThe    perfidious    affafiination    of    their    com- 
i,3?^1',!  manders    converted    the    alarm    and    terror, 

Confter-  that  had  hitherto  reigned  in  the  Grecian  camp, 
nation  jnt0  confirmation  and  defpair.  This  dreadful 
Greeks.  cataftrophe  completed  the  affli&ions  of  men  diftant 
about  twelve  hundred  miles  from  their  native  land ; 
furrounded  by  craggy  mountains,  deep  and  rapid 
rivers ;  by  famine,  war,  and  the  treachery  of  their 
allies,  Hill  more  formidable  than  the  refentment  of 
their  enemies.  The  foldiers  reflefted,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  depart,  yet  more  dangerous  to  re- 
main; provisions  could  be  acquired  only  at  the 
point  of  the  fword ;    every  country  was  hoflile ; 

although 
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although    they   conquered  one    enemy,   another  c  H  A  P. 
would  be  ftill  ready  to  receive  them ;  they  wanted  t  ^^^  k 
cavalry  to  purfue  the  Barbarians,  or  to  elude  th^ir 
purfuit ;  vi&ory  itfelf  would  be  fruitlefs  j  defeat, 
certain  ruin. 

Amidft  thefe  melancholy  refleftions  they  had  Manly  ad* 
fpent  the  greater  part  of  thg  night,  when  •  Xeno-  !£e  rf 
phon  the  Athenian,  infpired,  as  ^e  acknowledges,  phon; 
by  a  favourable    dream,    and    animated, :  aSi  his 
conduft  approves,  by  the  energies,  of  a -.virtuous 
mind  awakened  and  emboldened  by  adyerfity,  un- 
dertook, amidft  the  general  dejeftion  and  difm&y, 
the  care  of  his  own  and  of  the  public  fafety.     Hav- 
ing affembled  the  captains  belonging  to  the  divifion 
of  his  beloved  Proxenus,  he  faithfully  reprefented 
to  them  their  fituation,  which,  dangerous  as  it  was, 
ought  not  to  fink   brave  men  to  defpair.    Even 
in  the  worft  circumftances,  fortitude,  and  fortitude 
alone,   could  afford  relief.     They  had  f  been   de- 
ceived, but  not  conquered,  by  the  Barbarians; 
whofe  perfidious  violation  of  faith,  frifendfhip,  and 
hofpitality,  rendered  them  odious  and  contemptible 
to  men  and  gods  j  the  gods,  who  were  the  umpires 
of  the  conteft,  and  whofe  affiftance  could  make  the 
caufe  of  juftice  and  valour  pretail  oyer  every  fu- 
periority  of  ftrength  and  numbers1.    jr:; 

The  manly  piety  of  Xenophon  was  ^onjpiuni-  who,  to- 
cated,  by  a  generous  fympathy,  jtor  jtfte  jbareafts  of  *^|L. 
his  hearers ;  who,  difperfing  through  vtfie  various  rifbphus 
quarters  of  the  camp,   fummoned  together  the  theSPar- 

1  Xenoph.  p.  395. 

vol.  in.  p  principal 
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fc  b  A  P.  principal  officers  in  the  army.    To  them  Xeno- 

J^?^j  photi  addreffed  a  fimilar  difcourfe,   encouraging 

named  to    them  by  every  argument  that  philofophy,  expe- 

the  chief     rience,    and  particularly   their   own    experience, 

and  that  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,    could  afford, 

to  exped  fuccefs  from  their  own  bravery  and  the 

favour  of  Heaven,  'and  to  difdain  the  offers  of 

accommodation   (if  fuch  fhould  be   made)  from 

s    their  impious  foes,  whofe  infidious  friendship  had 

always  proved  more  hurtful  than  their  open  enmity. 

Hie  hearty  approbation  of  the  Spartan  Cheirifo- 

phus  added  weight  and  authority  to  the  perfuafive 

eloquence  of  the  -Athenian,  who  farther  advifed  that 

the  foldiers  fhould  fubftitute  commanders  in  the 

room  of  thofe  whom  they  had  loft j  difentangle  them- 

feitves  from  every  fuperfluous  incumbrance  that 

might  obftru&  the  progrefs  of  their  march,  and 

advance  with  all  expedition  towards  the  fources  of 

the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 

fquare,    having   the  baggage   and  its  attendants 

Jn  the  middle,  afcd  prefenting  the  valour  of  their 

battalions   on  every  fide  to  the  enemy/.     Thefe 

resolutions   were   unanimously  approved  by   the 

XHtitadl,  after  which  they  wiere  referred  to  the  at 

fembled  troops,  by  whom  they  were  readily  con- 

firmed,   and   carried  into   immediate  execution3. 

Timafiotf,  Xanthicles,  Cteanpr,  Philyfia6,  fucoeed- 

«ed  to  the  late*  commanders;  Xenophon  fupplied 

the  place  <2>f  his  friend  Proxenus ;  and  fo  ably  was 

Hfe  afcefcdant  fcf  Spartan  and  iAAenian  virtue  tnain- 


•  Xenopk  p.  199. 

tained 
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tailed  by  him  and  Cheirifopbus,  that  the  flames  of  c  H  A  p# 
their  unequal  colleagues  vpill  Seldom  occur  in  the  ,  3ffifo*. 
following  narrative  of  this  illuflrious  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  been  employed  Tke 
in    preparation;    and,    in    the    afternoon,    the  23m '■■ 
troops  paving  paffed  the  Zabatus,  purfued  their  their  re- 
march  in  tfre  difpofition  recommended  by  Xeno*  ^"^ 
phon.    But  thpy  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  archers 
tftjeir  rear  was  haraffed  by  tl>e  Perfian  archers  jand  and  <****" 
cavalry,  which  afforded  thepi  a  very  jnaufpicious  ry" 
prefage  of  fb$  hardships  to  which  they  mud  be 
continually  expofed  in  eighteen  days  journey  along 
the  level  frontiers  of  JVIedia.    It  was  difficult  to 
pepel  theie  Jight  flprmifbers,  and  impoffible  to  at- 
Jack  theujt  without  being  expofed  to  confider^ble 
Jpf$ ;  bec^i/e  a  de^chmei>t  of  heavy-arme^  men, 
or  eyen  of  tprgpteers,  jcoyld  not  overtake  them  jp 
a  fljort  fp^ce,  jjipj:  f  puld  it  continue  the  purfuit 
without  bdpg  c$t  Qff  from  the  reft  of  the  army. 
Xenophan^  T^kjimore  y^our  than  prudeiice?  tried 
the  un&rt^nfUe  experiment;  but  was  obliged  to 
retreat  fighting,  apd  brought  back  his  men  wemnd- 
#1,  diftearteiL^d  ap^l  dilgr^ced3. 

But  this  unfortunate  event  neither  difheartened  They 
nor  difgraced  the  commander.    He  ingenuoufly  "PW*** 
acknowledged  hi$  error,  which*  pernicious  as  it  horfesfor 
w$s,  had  4aught  the  Greeks  jthelr  wan{s.    They  ^^r 
waited  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops ;  the  former  Rhodum 
of  which  ffMght  he  pbtainsd  by  equipping  fpr  war  *** 
*he  l^SWl^Hfe*  jyhich  had  been  taken  .fiwp  ^^^ 

3  Xenoph.  p.  305*  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  the  enemy ;  and  the  latter  might  be  fupplied  by 
K^^jj  ^e  ^h°dians  (weH  ftilled  in  the  fling),  of  whom 
there  were  great  numbers  in  the  army.     This  ad- 
vice was  approved :  a  compiny  of  fifty  horfemen 
was.  foon  raifed,  the  men  vying  with  each  other  to 
,  obtain  the   honour  of  this  diftmguifhed  fervice ; 
and  two  hundred  Rhodians  were  drawn  from  the 
ranks,  who  fiirnifhed  themfelves  with  flings  and 
leaden  balls,  which  reached  twice  as  far  as  the 
{tones  employed  by  the  Barbarians.     The  horfe- 
men  wore  buff  coats  and  corflets  ;  they  were  com- 
manded by  Lycius,  the  Athenian 4. 
Their  fuc-        The  utility  of  thefe  preparations  was  difcovered 
rm        as  foon  as  the1  enemy  renewed  their  aflaulte,  with 

confe-  .  i   ,         J  .  7 

quenceof    a  thoufand  horfe,  and  four  thoufand  flihgers  and 
thefe  me*,   ar^ers.     The  riewly-rsdfed  troops- advanced  with 

lures*  r 

boldnefs  and  celerity,  being '  affured  that  theif 
unequal  attack  would  be  ItHlamed  by  the  targeteers 
jand  heavy-armed  tnen.  *^But  ftte  Tierfians,  riot 
waiting  to  receive  them,  fled  iri  fcatteredrdiforder  ; 
the  Greeks  purfued,  took  many  prifoners,  tnade 
great  flaiighter,  and'manglfed  the  bodies  of  the 
flain,  in  order  to    terrify,    by  ftich  a    dreadful 

.,  fpe&acle  of  revenge,  their  cowardly  and  perfidious 

4  enemies5. 

r 

Newdif-        After   this  advantage,  the  army  continued  to 
*??"•      march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,   and  the 

with  which  7  . 

they  l^d     weftern  boundaries  of  Media,  meeting  with  many 

to  toggle,  rich  and  populous  villages,  from  which  they  were 

fupplied  with  provifions;  j '  and  admiring,  as  they 

4  Xenoph.  p.  307.  "  5  Ibid  p.  308. 

pafied 
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patted  along,  the  immenfe  walk,    the  lofty  and  qhap. 
durable  pyramids,  the  fpacious  but  deferted  cities,  t  ^XVI*  , 
which  teftified  the  ancient  greatnefs  of  that  flourifh- 
ing  kingdom,  before  the  Medes  relu&antly  fub- 
mitted  to  the  oppreffive  government   of   Pertia. 
The  Barbarians  ftill  endeavoured  to  annoy  them, 
but  with  very  little  fuccefs,  unlefs  when  they  pafled 
a  bridge  or  any  narrow  defile.     On  fuch  occasions, 
the  fquare  form,  in  which  they  had  hitherto  march- 
ed, was  found  doubly  inconvenient 6.     In  order  to       , 
traverfe  fuch  a  paffage,  the  foldiers  were  pbliged 
to  clofe  the  wings,  and  to  crowd  into  a  narrow 
fpace,  which  difordered  the  ranks,  and  m^de  them 
obftruflt  each  other.     When  they  had  croffed  the 
bridge  or  defile,  they  were  again  obliged  to  nm  ; 
with   all   hafte,   in  ,  order   to   extend  the  wings,  * 
and  refiime  their  ranks,  which  occafioned  a  void 
in   the  centre,  ai>d  much  dilheartened  the  men, 
thus   expofed    to    t;he   fudden  attack  of  the  pur- 
fuers. 

To    obviate  both   inconveniencies,  the  Greeks  Sur- 
feparated  from  the  army  fix  companies,  each  cjon-  ^°^f 
fitting   of  an   hundred    men.     Thefe   were   fub-  military 
divided  into  fmaller  bodies,   of  fifty  and  twenty-  fcm' 
five,  each  divifion  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the 
whole,  commanded  by  proper  officers.     When  it 
became  neceffary  to  clofe  the  wings*  in  order  to 
pafs  a  defile,  thefe  troops  (laid  behind,  thus  dis- 
burdening the  army  of  a  fuperfluous  mafs,  and  ' 
^hereby  enabling  them  to  proceed  without  confofion 

rf*Xenoph.'p.*3i6.' 

?  3  in 
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C  HI  ft  in  then:  ranks.  After  the  paffage  was  effSftefl,  the 
*~^lj  irfey  might  agizdn  fextend  their  firings,  and  affume 
the  feme  lobfe  arrangement  as  before,  without  ex- 
jtofing  the  centre  td  danger ;  becaufe  the  vacuity 
left  there  was  immediately  fupplfed  by  the  detached 
companies;  the  dpening,  if  fmall,  being  filled  ftp 
by  the  fix  divifions  of  ah  hundred  men  each ;  if 
larger,  by  the  twehre  divifions  of  fifty;  and  if 
very  large,  by  thfe  twenty-four  divifions  of  twenty- 
fivte 7 ;  as  the  feme  number  of  men^  in  proportion 
io  thfc  number  of  fcolumns  into  which  they  were 
divided,  would  occupy  a  wider  extent  of  ground  *. 
The  With  this  ufeful  precaution  the  Greeks  per- 

fktAB.     formed  a  fuccefsful  march  to  the  mountains  of  the 
the  coun-   C^duchiaris,  where  the  enemy's  cavalry  could  no 
try  of  the    longer  annoy  thenW    But  here,  they  found  new 
cmJ^       difficulties,  feif  more  Formidable  than  thbfe  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  contend. 
The  Tigris,  on  their  left,  was  fo  deep  and  rapid, 
that  the  paffage  appeared  abfolutely  impra&icaWe. 
Before  them  rofe  the  high  and  craggy  mountains, 
*         Which   overffeadowed  the  river,   inhabited    by   a 


7  Xenoph.  p.  3 io. 

9  I  have  explained  this  matter  minutely,  becaufe  die  words  of 
Xenophon  are  miftaken  by  great  military  writers.  Major  Man- 
villon  a  flrilful  engineer  and  excellent  fcholar,  propofes  a  ttahfpofi- 
tion  of  the  words  of  Xenophon,  that  the  greater  gaps  may  be  tiled  tip 
by  the  greater  divifions.  He  juftly  obferves)  that  no  tranflator  or 
commentator  has  taken  notice  of  the  difficulty  that  naturally  £refent$ 
itfelf  on  reading  the  paflage,  which  however,  I  hope,  is  fufcdently 
perfpfctrous  in  the  text.  See  V  Eflai  fur  V  Influence  de  la  Poudre  a 
Canon,  &c.  a  work  which,  I  believe,  no  military  mail  can  read  with- 
out receiving  Irom  it  inftruc*tton  and  entertainment. 

warlike 
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warlike  race  of  men,  whofe  barbarous  independ-  c  H  A  p. 
ence  had  always  de£e       *  arms 9  of  Perfia,  as  that 
of  their  fucceffors,  \^        iern  Curdes,  ftill  defies 
die  power  of  the  Tuifks,  to  whom  they  are  but 
nominally  fubje&xo.    While  the  Greeks  doubted  Ingenious 
what  courfe  to  purfue,  a  certain  Rhodian  .under-  ^^"a 
took  to  deliver  them  from  their  perplexity,  pro*  Rhodian 
vided  they  gave  him  a  talent  to  reward  his  labour.;  jj£  fjlPV 
Cf  I  {hall  want,  befides,"   continued  he,   "  two 
thoufand  leather  bags,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
flaying  the  (heep,  goats,  oxen,   and  afles,  which 
the  country  affords  in  fuch  numbers  as  you  fee. 
around   us.     The  fldns  may  be  blown,   tied   at 
end,  and  fattened  together  by  the  girts  belonging 
to  the  fumpter  horfes,  then  covered  with  fafguoes, 
and  lafily  with  earth.     I  fhall  ufe  large  ftones  in* 
Head  of  anchors;  every  bag  will  bear  two  men, 
whom  the  fafcines  and  earth  will  prevent  from  flip- 
ping, and  whom,  with  very  little  labour  on  their 
part,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  will  waft  acrofs  the 
river  \" 

This   ingenious  contrivance   was    commended,  Thefuf- 
but  not  carried  into  execution  ;  the  Grecians  having  ferin&8 
learned  from  fome  prifoners  recently  taken,  that  Greefc 
the  road  through  the  country  of  the  Garduchians  ***<*%  tfct 
would  foon  condud   them  to  the  fpacious  and  'S^fcJJL 
plentiful   province    of   Armenia.     Thither    they  duchian». 
fearlefely  penetrated,  regardlefs  of  the  report,  that 
under  a  former  reign,  a  Perfian  army  of  an  hundred 

9  Xenoph.  p.  315.  *°  Rauwolfe't  Travels. 

"  Xenoph.  p.  314. 

P4  and    \ 
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c  H1  A  p.  and  twenty  thoufarid  men  had  been  cut  off  by  thofe 
fierce  Barbarians,  whofe  mar^?rs  were  more  rude 
and  inhofpitable  than  the  A    imtains  which  they 
inhabited.     At  the  approach  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Carduchians  retired  to  their  faftnefles,  leaving  the 
villages  in  the  plain  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
The  troops  were  reftrained  from  injury ;  but  their 
inoffenfive    behaviour,    and    kind,  invitations    to 
peace,  were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Perfians,  and 
of  human  kind.     They  feized  every  opportunity 
to  obftru&  the  march  of  the  army ;  and  though 
unprepared  for  a  clofe  engagement,  ufed  with  ex- 
traordinary effeGt  their  bows,   three  cubits  long, 
which  they  bent  by  prefling  the  lower  part  with 
their  left  foot.     The  arrows  were  near  as  long  as 
the  bows ;  and  their  well  fafhioned  points  pierced  the 
firmeft  fhields  and  corflets.     The  Greeks  employed 
their  fkill  in  ta&ics,  and  their  valour,  to  elude,  or 
to  repel,  the  aflault  of  thefe  dangerous  foes,  from 
whom  they  fuffered  more  in  feven  days  than  they 
had  done  in  as  many  weeks  from  the  braveft  troops 
of  Artaxerxes ".     At  length  they  arrived  at  the 
river   Centrites,  two  hundred  feet  broad,  which 
forms  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Armenia,  having 
juft  reafon  to  rejoice  that  they  had  efcaped  the 
weapons  of  the  Carduchians,  whofe  brethren,  the 
Parthians  '3,  with  the  fame  arms  and  addrefs,  be-, 
came  formidable  to  Rome,  when  Rome  was  for- 
midable to  the  world I4. 


12  Xenoph.  p.  218— 2*6.  ,3  Strabo,  UxvL  p.  5 15. 

'♦  Plut,  in  Craffo  &  Marc.  Anton. 
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The  month  of  January  was  employed  in  traverf-  CHAP. 

YY\Tf 

ing  the  fruitful  plains  of  Armenia15,  which  are  t J_sJ_[j 
beautifully  diverfified  by  hills  of  eafy  afcent.    Te-  They  tra- 
ribazus,  the  Perfian  governor  of  the  province  verf®Aj> 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  generals,  that 
if  they  abftairied  from   hoftilities,  he  would  not 
obftruft  their  march,  but  furnifh  them  plentifully 
with  provifions.     But  this  league  was  perfidioufly 
violated.      The   Greeks   had  recourfe   to  arms; 
purfued  Teribazus ;  afiaulted  and  plundered  ,  his 
camp l6.     Next  day  they  were  expofed  to  a  more 
dangerous  conteft,  in  which  neither  (kill  nor  valour 
could    avail.     The  fnow  fell  in  fuch  quantities  In  danger 
during  the  night,  as  completely  covered  the  men  jng1^^ 
with  their  arms.     Their  bodies  were  benumbed  intenfe 
and  parched  with  the  piercing  coldnefs  of  the  north  ^  of 
wind*    Many  flaves  and  fumpter  horfes  perifhed,  country, 
with  about  thirty  foldiers.     The  reft  could  fiercely 
be  perfuaded  by  Xenophon  to  put  themfelves  in 
motion,  which  was  known  to  be  the  only  remedy 
for  their  diftrefs ;  and  as  the  feverity  of  the  weather 
ftill  continued  during  the  remainder  of  their  march 
through  Armenia,  feveral  foldiers  loft  their  fight 
by  the  glare  of  the  fnow,  and  their  toes  and  fingers 
by  the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold r7.     The  eyes  were 
|>eft  defended  by  wearing  fomething  black  before 

15  There  the  Greeks  found  van»  ret  emrrSu*,  o<rx  er*»  oyaOa, 

"  all  kinds  of  neceflaries,  and  even  luxuries,   victims*  corn,  ol^ 
fragrant  wines,  dried  grapes,  and  all  forts  of  pulfe." 

f6  Xenoph.  p.  328.  "  Ibid.  p.  329,  &  feqq. 
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them ;  the  feet  were  preferved  by  conftairt  motion 
in  the  day,  and  by  ftripping  bare  in  the  night. 

From  Armenia  they  proceeded  to  the  country 
of  the  Taochians ;  who,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  an  unknown  enemy,  had  abandoned  then:  vallies, 
and  taken  refuge  on  the  mountains,  with  their 
wives,  children  and  cattle.  Hither  alio  they  had 
Conveyed  all  their  provisions ;  fo  that  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  to  attack  thefe  faftnefles,  otherwife 
the  army  muft  have  ftarved.  The  Barbarians 
boldly  defended  them,  by  letting  fly  innumerable 
vollies  of  ftones  down  the  precipices.  But  this 
artillery  was  at  length  exhaufted ;  the  Greeks  be- 
came toafters  of  the  heights ;  and  a  dreadful  fcene 
followed.  Hie  women  firft  threw  their  children 
down  the  rocks  and  then  themfelves.  The  men 
imitated  this  frantic  example  of  defpair ;  fo  that 
the  afiailants  made  few  priibners,  but  took  a  con- 
fklerable  quantity  of  Iheep,  oxen,  and  affes w. 

From  thence  the  army  proceeded  with  uncom- 
mon celerity  through  the  bleak  and  rocky  country 
of  the  Chaly  beans;  marching,  in  feven  days, 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  Chaly- 
beans  were  die  fierceft  nation  in  all  thofe  parts. 
They  wore  for  their  defence  linen  corflets,  greaves, 
and  helmets)  they  carried  a  fhort  faulchion  at 
their  girdles  j  and  attacked  with  pikes  fifteen  cubits 
long.  Infiead  of  difcovering  any  fymptoms  of 
flight  or  fear,  they  fang,  danced,  and  rejoiced,  at 
the  approach  of  an  enemy. .  They  boldly  defended 


"  Xenoph.  p.  339. 


their 


ihehr  Villages,  not  decliiilng  er&i  a  cldfe  engage  CHAP, 
iiient  with  the  Cfreeks  j  who,  unable  to  Ripply  tharh*  tJP^j. 
felves  with  any  thing  From  this  inhofpitable  and  war- 
like country  in  their  dangerous  march  through 
it,  fubfifted  entirely  on  the  cattle  lately  taken  from 
the  Taochians '*. 

The  rhter  Harpafus,  four  hundred  feet  broad,  ^ 
feparated   the    territories   bf  the  Chalybeans  and  Greet* 
Scythinians.    Froift  the  latter,   the   Greeks    met  ^™tat 
with  little  refiftance,  ih  a  march  of  thirteen  days,  Theche* 
which  brought  them  to  the  lofty  mount  Theches,  ^hth 
a  place  held  in  particular  devotion  by  the  inha-  behold  the 
bitants  of  the  ndghbouriiig  territory.    Thfe   van-  fefc 
guard  had  no  fooner  afcefided  this  facred  moun- 
tain, th&ft  the  arftiy  were  alarmed  by  loud  ihouts* 
which  continued  to  redouble  wkh  increafing  vio- 
lence.   It  was  imagined  that  fome  new  form  of 
d&flgel:  had    appeared,  or  that  fotaie  new   enemy 
was  ready  to  aflail  them.    The  rear  advanced  with 
all   pbMble  expedition    to  the  affiftanee  of  their 
companions;  but  having  arrived  within  heating, 
w&fe  feized  with  the  moft  pleafing  aftonl&ment, 
Xfrheft  their  ears  were  faluted  frofai  every  quarter 
*rith  the    repetition,  "The   fa&'fhfe  fta!"   the 
fight  of  <wltich>  a  fight  fo  long  N*3Bted  In  tfai»»  * 
firft  filled  them  with  tranfports  off  tumuktiottB  joy* 
and  afterwards  recalled  more  dfiftioetly  *&fe  r«nem- 
terartfce  of  their  parents,  their  friends*  their  coun- 
try, and    every  6bje&  bf  their  nfoft  tehder  coa- 
<*m *°.    *¥*&  foldiers,  ttith  teirs  in   tttefr  ey<*> 

embraced 
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CHAP,  embraced  each  other,  and  embraced  their  command- 
*^k  ers ;  and  then,  as  by  a  hidden  confent  of  fympathy, 
(for  it  was  never  known  by  whofe  orders,)  heaped 
up  a  mount  of  ftones,  which  they  covered  with 
Barbaric  arms,  as  a  trophy  of  their  memorable  jour- 
ney  through  fo  many  fierce  and  hoftile  nations. 

They  pafi       The  diftant  profped  of  the  Euxine  made  them 

diecOTntrv  ^iget  ^at  th&f  had  not  ye*  attained  the  end  of 
of  the  Ma-  their  labours.     A  fpace,  indeed,  of  lefs  than  fixty 
crpwan*.    j^jigg  intervened ;  but  it  was  covered  by  the  track- 
lefs  forefts  of  the  Macronians,  and  by  the  abrupt 
and  intricate  windings  of  the  Colchian  mountains. 
A  fortunate  circumftance  enabled  them  without  dif- 
ficulty   to  furmount   the   firft  of  thofe  obftacles. 
Among   the    Grecian  targeteers  was  a  man  who 
underftood  the  language  of  the  Barbarians.     He 
had  been  carried  to  Athens  in  his  youth,  where  he 
had  ferved  as  a  Have.     At  the  fight  of  the  Ma- 
cronians, he  recognifed  his  long-forgotten  coijntry- 
tfien ;   and    having    addrefied    them  in  terms  of 
friendfhip  and  refped,  engaged  them  to  exchange 
prefents,  and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Greeks  ", 
whom  they  plentifully  fupplied  with  pro vifions,  and 
having  cut  down  the  trees  that  interrupted  their 
pafiage,  conduced  them  *n  three  days  to  the  w^ftern 
frontier  pf  £olsh9§. 
Enter  CoU      This  country, .  fp,  famous  in  the  fables  of  anti- 
*°*         quity  a%  was  inhabited  by  an    ancient  colony  of 
Egyptians,  who  long  preferved  pure  from  any  fo- 
reign admixture,  not  only  their  original  language, 

*  •    •  ■ 

21  Xeaoph.  p.  349.  See  voL  i.  p.  10.  &  feqq. 

but 
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but  the  "Angular  mariners.,  and  the  more  lingular  CHAR 
rites  and  ceremonies,  of  their  mother-country  23.  ^  ~^ 
Though  diftinguiflied  in  other  refpe&s  from  the 
neighbouring  nations,  whom  theydefpifed,  and  to 
whom  they  feemed  defpicable,  they  agreed  with 
them  in  their  jealoufy  of  the  Greeks,  whofe  flourifh- 
ing  colonies  along  the  fouthern  fhores  of  the  fiuxine 
threatened  the  fafety  of  their  dominions.  They  af* 
fembled  therefore  from  all  quarters,  occupied  the 
heights,  and  prepared  to  depute  the  paffage  with 
obftinacy.  Their  numbers,  their  difcipline,  their 
arms,  but,  ftill  more,  their  fituation,  rendered 
them  formidable.  If  the  Greeks  advanced  in  a 
phalanx,  or  full  line,  their  ranks  would  be  broken 
by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  centre  would 
be  difordered,  and  the  fuperior  numbers  of  the  ene- ' 
my  would  outreach  either  wing24.  Thefe  incorive- 
niencies  might  partly  be  remedied  by  making  fuch 
parts  of  the  line,  as  had  an  eafy  afcent,  wait  for 
the  flow  and  difficult  progrefs  of  Jtheir  companions ; 
and,  by  extending  the  phalanx  in  length,  aftd  leav- 
ing very  few  men  in  file,  their  front  might  be 
rendered  eqlial  \o  that  of  the  Golchiaiis.  ;  But  the 
firft  of  thefe  Operations  would. have  too  long  ex- 
pofed  the  army  to  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  the  fecond  would  have  fo  much 
enfeebled  the  line,  as  mull  have  rendered  it  liable 
to  be  penetrated.     Amidft  this  choice  of  cttfficul- 


*J  Herodot.  1.  xi.  c.  civ.  *♦  Idem,  p.  341. 


ties, 
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CHAP,  ties,  Xenophpn  prppofed,  and  the  propofal  wasf 
XXVL  teadily  approved  by  liis  colleagues,  tfeit  the  heavy- 
wped  ipeii  fhould  be  divided  into  companies  of 
94  hundred  each,  and  that  each  djvifion  fhould  be 
thrown  into  a  feparate  column.  The  ynie  in- 
tervals  .between  the  columns  might  thus  enable  the 
froaller  army  to  extend  on  the  right  and  Jpft  be- 
yond the  enemy's  lipe ;  each  company  or  divifion 
might  afcefld  the  njoijntain  wherey er  they  found  h 
moft  convenient  ;  the  braved  men  might  he  led 
firft  to  the  charge;  the  depth  of  the  columns" 
could  not  pofliWy  be  penetrated;  nor  could  the 
enemy  fall  into  the  Nervals  between  them,  without 
being  cut  off  by  the  divifipns  on  either  fide,  which 
aught  be  arrange  in  fuch  a  vapner  as  to  relieve, 
encourage,  and  fiipport  *ach  other. 

Defeat  the  This  judicious  dtfpofitjoa  was  attended  with  the 
expe&ed  fuccefs.    The  heavy-aj-i#ed  men  formed 


eighty  companies ;  die  torgeteers  and  archers,  di- 
vided ipco  three  bodies,  each  of  s&tyit  fixhu,ndred 
men,  flanked  the  army  on  the  right  and  lqft*  Their 
third  divifion,  confuting  chiefly  of  Arcadians,  oc- 
cupied a  diilsnguiihed  {dace  in  the  centre.  Thus 
difpofed  for  battle,  die  wings  of  the  Grecian  army, 
aad  particularly  the  targeteers  «Uld  .  archers,  who 
were   moft  capable  of  expedition,  advance^  with 


t5  Thefoxp*  .<¥$»«  *•  defined  by  Asrian  to  lie  a  body  of  men*  with 
the  files  longer  than  the  ranks ;  that  is,  with  more  men  in  depth  than 
in  front.  The  $aXay£,  without  any  epithet,  means  the  contrary. 
But  the  <$»toy j  <ftP»*  is  an  army,  as  the  lame  author  tells  us* 
orctt  tan  xigv;  icofivweu  that  is,  having  more  men  in  depth  than  in 
front,  and  employing,  for  fome  extraordinary  reafon,  what  is  natu- 
rally the  line  of  march  as  an  order  of  battle* 

i  celerity 


/ 
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celerity  to  the  attack*  The  enemy,  who  faw  them  chap. 
approach,  and  who  perceived  that  on  either  hand  XXVL 
they  outreached  their  line,  filed  to  the  right  and 
left  in  order  to  receive  than.  By  this  movement 
they  left  a  void  in  their  centre,  towards  which  the 
Arcadian  targeteers,  fupported  by  the  neareft  co- 
lumns, advanced  with  rapidity,  and  foon  gained  the  " 
fummit.  They  could  thus  fight  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Barbarians,  who  thinking  that  they  had  loft 
all,  when  they  loft  the  advantage  of  the~ground,  no 
longer  offered  refinance,  but  fled  on  every  fide  with 
disordered  trepidation,  leaving  the  Greeks  matter* 
of  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  vil- 
lages in  that  neighbourhood  *%  and  within  two  day? 
march  of  the  Euxine  lea,  without  any  other  en#ny 
to  oppofe  their  kmg-difputed  paflage  thither. 

The  fouduern  (hore  of  the  Euxine,  which  a£t<*-  Defcrip. 
ally  prefents  one  uniform  fceae  of  effeminate  mda-  tionafthc 
knee  and  fullen  tyranny,  anciently  contained  many  fh^cofthe 
barbarous,  but  warlike,  tribes,  totally  independent  Euxlne» 
xm  each  other,  and  fcarcely  acknowledging  any  do- 
pendance  on  the  King  of  Perffr.    That  part  which 
extends,  towards  die  eaft  and  the  borders  of  mow$ 
Caucafus,  and  which  afterwards  formed  die  king- 
dom of  the  great  Mithridates,  was    inhabited  by 
the  Cokhiaps,    Drilli^ns,  Jjlyfcaiaacians,  and  Ty- 
bapeaiaas ;  th^  middl^^livifion  was  poffefled  by  die 
Paphlagonians,    who    gloried    in    the    irrefiftiWe 
prowefs  of  their  numerous  cavalry  $  and  the  weftern 
parts,  "extending  two  hundred  miles  from  Heraqlea 

**  Xenoph~p.34t« 

t# 
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CHAP,  to  the  Thracian.  Bofporus,  were  occupied  by  tfi£ 
XXVI#    inhofpitable  Bithynians ;  a  colony  of  Thrace,  who 
excelled  and  delighted  in  war,  which,  like  their  an- 
ceftors  in  Europe,  they  carried  on  with  a  favage 
fury 27. 
The  Amidft  the  formidable  hoftility  of  thofe  nume- 

Greek       rous  nations  arofe,  at  wide  intervals,  feveral  Gre- 
sLop£.°     c^an   cities,   which  enlivened  the  barbaric .  gloom, 
and  difplayed  the  peculiar-  glory  of  their  arts  and 
arms.    Sinope,  the  mother  and  the  queen  of  thofe 
cMes,  was '  advaiitageoufly '  fituat&l  on    a   narrow 
ifthmiis  which  jdined  its  territory,  confiding  in  a 
fmall  but  fertile-  peninftrla  a%  to    the   province  of 
Paphlagonia.      The    foundation    of    Sinope   Te-  ' 
'mounted  to  the  Higheft  antiquity,  aiid  was  afcribed 
to  Antolycus;  one  of  the  Argonauts >.    The  city 
*    wa$ afterwards-  increased  by  a  powerful  acceffion  of 
,  *  .  Milefians.     It    poflfeflfed-  convenient  harbours   on 
either  fide  of  the  ifthmus.     The  peninfula  was  fur- 
rounded  by  fliarp  rocks,  whic^  rendered  it  inaccef- 
frble  to  an  enemy }  'and  the  feal  abounded  with  the 
httihy  ftfli,  which  flow'  in  (heals  fitom  the  Palus 
Mfcotis,"  where  mey  <  are  fuppofed  tow  be- bred  3%  to 
the  Etfxine  and  Prbpdntis. 

*  v  *  &Pt)ionyliua  Periegetes,  and  Arrian's  Periplus.       >- 

*  "*  ^•urhefort*  v.  iih  p.  46*  lays,  it  is  abbut  iia.imiles  in  circun> 
faqnee.;  .  ..  .•'!.• 

J9  See  the  account  of  the  Argonautic  expedition*  vol.  i.  p.  ig9  & 
feqq.  Strabo,  l.xii.  p.  546.  UfAo  gives  us-'  Ais  Information,  fcy» 
farther,  that  Lucullus*.  when  he  409^  {he  town>  carried  away  the 
ftatue  of  Antolycus. 

30  Tournefort,  Voyage  au  Levant*  : 

fuch 
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Such    multiplied    advantages   rendered  the   Sino-  CHAP« 
pians  populous  and  powerful.     They  diffufed  their  JJ?^, 
colonies  to  die  eaft  and  weft.    It  is  not  impro-  The  Sino- 
bable  that  they  founded  Heraclea 3I,  on  the  frontier  Pian« 
of  Bithynia;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  built  Coty-  colonies 
ora  in  the  territory  of  the  Tybarenians,  Cerafus  in  °* **»* 
that  of  the  Myfonaecians,  and  Trapezus  in  that  of  ° 
the  Drillians. 

Trapezus,   or  Trebizond,  was  the  firft  friendly  The 
city^t  which  the  Grecians  arrived,  after  fpending  P?^*,?1* 
more   than   a    twelvemonth  in   almoft  continual  received  at 
travelling  and  war.     The  numerous  inhabitants  of  TreW- 
this  flourishing  fea-port,  which  has  now  decayed 
into  the  much-negle&ed  harbour  of  Platana 3%  re- 
ceived them  with  open  arms,  generoufly  fupplied 
thieir  wants,  and  treated  them  with  all  the  endear-  ' 
ing  yet  refpe&ful  hofpitality  of  kinfmen,  who  com- 
miferated  their  fufferings  and  admired  their  virtue. 
The  Grecians,  on  their  part,  difplayed  a  Very  jufl 
and  becoming  fenfe  of  the  evils  which  they  had 
efcaped,  and  of  their  a&ual  fecurity.    In  the  fer- 
vour of  religious  gratitude,  they  paid  the  folemn 
vows  and  facrifices  which  they  had  promifed  to 


31  Strabo,  1.  xii.  p.  54*.  calls  Heraclea  a  colony  of  the  Milefians, 
by  whom  we  may  underfiand  the  Sinopians,  who  were  tbemfelves  a 
colony  of  that  people.  Xenophon,  however,  calls  Heraclea'  a  colony 
ofMegareans.     Xenoph.  Anaba£  p.  358. 

32  Tournefort,  Lxvii.  The  place  is  fffil  large  but  depopu- 
lated ;  containing  more  woods  and  gardens  than  houfes,  and  thofe 
cnly  of  one  ftory:  yet  the  town  retains  the  form  of  an  oblong 
fquare>  the  modern  walls  being  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  the 
ihape  of  which  occafioned  the  name  of  Trapezus,  from  the  Greek 
word  fignifying  a  table.    Tournefort,  ibid. 

voi-.  in.  q  Jupiter 
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CHAP.  Jupiter  the  preferver,  and  the  other  gods  and  he- 
vJ^T  _,  roesJ|  whofe  bountiful  prote&ion  had  hitherto  con- 
ducted them  through  fo  rilany  known,  and  fo  many 
concealed  dangers.  They  afterwards  celebrated, 
with  much  pomp  and  feftivity,  the  gymnaftic  games 
and  exercifes j  an  entertainment  equally  agreeable, 
to  themfelves,  to  the  citizens  of  Trebizond,  and  to 
the  divinities  whom  they  both  adored.  When  thefe 
effential  duties,  for  fuch  the  Greeks  deemed  them, 
had  been  performed  with  univerfal  fatisfa&ion,  the 
foldiers,  who  were  unwilling  to  be  burthenfome  to 
*.  ^  their  Trebizontian  friends,  found  fufficient  em- 
ployment  in  providing  for  their  own  fubfiftence, 
and  that  of  their  numerous  attendants.  For  feve- 
ral  days,  they  ravaged  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
the  Colchians  and  Drillians ;  and,  while  they  cruelly 
haraffqi  the  enemies,  they  carefully  refpeded  the 
allies,  of  Trebizond.  Their  repeated  devaftations 
at  length  ruined  the  country  immediately  around 
them,  fo  that  the  foraging  parties  could  no  longer 
fet  out  and  return  on  the  fame  day  ;  nor  could 
they  penetrate  deep  into  the  territory,  without  be- 
ing endangered  by  the  no&urnal  aflaults  of  the  Bar- 
barians. Thefe  circumflances  rendered  it  neceffary 
for  them  to  think  of  their  departure  ;  on  which 
account  an  affembly  was  convened  to  fix  the 
proper  time,  and  to  regulate  the  mode  and  plan 
of  their  future  journey  "• 
CheSrifo-  In  this  important  deliberation,  the  foldiers  very 
phusfiuls    generally   embraced   the  opinion  of  Antileon  of 

43  Xenoph.  p,  343.  &  feqq. 

Thuria, 
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Thum,  who  told  them  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  chap. 
already  tired  with  packing  up  his  baggage,  march-  ,  "^^^ 
ing,  running,  mounting  guard,  and  fighting,  and  HeUefpont 
now  wifhed,  after  all  his  labours,  to  perform  the  ^^mand 
remainder  of  the  journey  like  Ulyffes,  and,  ftretched  from  the 
out  at  jhis  eafe,  to  be  carried  afleep 34  into  Greece.  Sp31^* 
Th^r  this  pleating  propofal  might  .be  put  in  execu- 
tion,  Chejrifophu$  feUed  to  the  HeUefpont,  hop- 
ing to  obtain  fhips  from  Anaxibius,   who  com-  * 
manded  the  Spartan  fleet  in  that  fea.     But,  in  cafe  ' 
fuch  a  requeft  could  not  be  conveniently  granted, 
the  foidiers  determined  to  demand  a  few  fhips  of 
war  from  the  inhabitants  of  Trebizond,  with  which 
they  intended  to  put  to  fea,  and  to  capture  what- 
ever merchantmen  they  might  meet  with  iri  the 
Euxine,  in  order  to  employ  them  as  tranfports 3S. 

Several  weeks  elapfed  without  bringing  any  news  Meanwhile 
of  Cheirifophus,  or  promifing  any  hope  of  affift-  ***  G*^ 

capture  the 

34  Thus  was  Ulyffes  tranfported  by  the  Phaeatians,  who  placed 
him  fleeping  on  the  fhore  of  Ithaca : 

Oi    3c  ev$o¥T  w  vr»  6orj  &n  icovroi  ayomtg 
KourQt<rct,v  uv  iQaxij,  &c.     Odyfll  xiii.  133. 
The  beautiful  images  which  the  poet,  in  the  lame  book,  gives  of 
the  pleafures  of  reft,  after  immoderate  labour,  played  about  the  fancy 
of  Antileon : 

Nijy^ETO^,  Tjdtro?,  Qarcvru  owx1?** '***■&$•     ▼•  So* 
And  again;    «  The  ihip  cut  flie  waves  with  a  rapidity  which  tht 
flight  of  the  fwifteft  hawk  could  not  accompany,  carrying  a  man 

O;  7rp*y  fxtv  fjutXcc  KoXkot,  «rad'  aXyta,  ov  xar»  Qvjxov 

Au  wrs  y  ot^fju*?  tvhf  XiX«(7/xews  oow*  «rH^o»0».,, 
"Xenopk.  p.  345. 

q  2  ance 
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c  H  4  P.  ance  from  the  Spartan  admiral.    Meanwhile  the 

XXVI  • 

y_  m _m  Grecian  pirates,  for  they  deferve  no  better  name, 
merchant-  infefted  the  Euxine  fea.  Dexippus,  the  Lacedft- 
2^2 .  monian,  with  a  degree  of  perfidy  worthy  of  his 
in  which     commiffion,  betrayed  his  companions,   and  failed 

S&e?"  off  *■*  the  S*11^  which  **  commanded  *.     But 
lick,  &c.     Poly  crates,  the  Athenian,  behaved  with  an  ardour 
to  Coafus.  g^  fidelity  which  even  robbers  fometimes  difplay 
in  their  tranfa&ons  with  each  other ;  and  his  fuc- 
cefsful  diligence  foon  colle&ed  fuch  a  number  of 
veffels  as  ferved  to  tranfport  to  Cerafus  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  the  women,  and  baggage ;    while  the 
ftrength  of  the  army,  confiding  of  men  below  their 
fortieth  year,  reached  the  fame  place  in  three  days 
march37* 
jT*"^      The  colony  of  Gerafus,  or  Cerazunt,  was  de- 
Greeks  at    lightfully  fituate  near  the  fea,  among  hills  of  eafy 
that  place.  ^SceDt^  covered  in  every  age 38  with  whole  woods 
of  cherry-trees,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
place  derived  its  nam& 39.     From  thence  the  volup- 
tuous Lucullus,  in  the  fix  hundred  and  eightieth 
year  of  Rome,  firft  brought  into  Italy  this  delight- 
ful plant,  which  ancient  naturalifts  fcarcely  believed 
capable   of  thriving  in  an  Italian  fey ;  but  which 
aftually  adorns  the  bleakeft  and  moil  northern  re- 

26  Xenoph.  p.  345.  &  Xenoph.  p.  349. 

*  Tournefort. 

39  K^aoToj,  cerafus,  cerife,  cherry.  For  a  Cmilar  reaibn,  Tadmor 
in  the  defert  was  called  Palmyra,  a  palmu,  the  palm  tree.  Tournefort 
mentions  it  as  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerora,  that  the  place  gave  name  to 
the  fruit.    The  difference  is  not  material. 

gions 
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gibns  of  our  own  ifland.     At  Cerafus  the  Greeks  chap. 
remained  ten  days,  difpofing  of  their  booty,  fup-     XX^I\ 
plying  their  wants,  and  reviewing  the  army,  which 
ftill  amounted  to  eight  thoufend  fix  hundred  men, 
the  reft  having  periflied  by  fatigue,  war,  cold,  and 
ficknefs  4°. 

After  this  neceffary  delay,  the  lefs  a&ive  portion  They  tra- 
again  embarked,   while  the  vigorous  youth  pur-  verfethe 
iued  their  journey  through  the  romantic  country  of  the  jlfo. 
of  the  Mofynaecians ;    a  barbarous,  yet  powerful  fyn«ciaiw; 
tribe,  who  received  their  lingular  denomination 
from  the  wooden  houfes,  or  rather  towers,  which 
they  inhabited  4T ;  and  which,  either  by  chance  or 
defign,  were  fcattered  in  fuch  a  manner  among  the 
hills  and  vallies,  that,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  miles, 
the  villages  could  hear  and  alarm  each  other42. 
The  army  next  proceeded  through  the  dark  and  Chaiy- 
narrow  diftrift  of  the  Chalybians,  who  fubfifted  by  hwaa ; 
the  working  of  iron  ;  and  whofe  toilfome  labours, 
rugged  mountains,  and  more  rugged  manners43, 
muft  have  formed  a  (hiking  contrail  with  the  fmil- 
ing  plains,  the  paftoral   life44,   the  innocent  and 
hofpitable  chara&er  of  their  Ty berenian  neighbours ;  ^^L 
who  treated  the  Greeks  with  eyery  mark  of  friend- 
fliip  and  refped,  and  condu&ed  them,  with  attentive 
civility,  to  the  city  of  Cotyora. 

It  might  be  expefted,.  that  the  army,   having  Diffenfions 
reached  the  country  of  their  friends  and  kinfmen,  m  thef 

40  Xenoph.  p.  349.  4I  Moovv  &  ©*xi«. 

42  Xenoph.  p.  351.  *  Idem,  p.  354. 

44  Dionyfius  Periegetes  qualifies  them  by  the  epithet  iro\vgm$t 
abounding  in  flieep. 

Q   3  fllOUld 
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CHAP,  flbould  have  been  difpofed  peaceably  to  enjoy  the 
^  -^  fruits  of  their  paft  labours  and  dangers.  If  they 
after  their  were  unwilling  to  expofe  themf elves  to  frefli  hoflili- 
^™^  ties  from  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Paphlagonia 
and  Bithynia,  they  might  have  waited  the  arrival 
of  fhips  from  Sinope  and  Heraclea,  or  from  the 
Spartan  admiral  in  the  Hellefpont,  who  would 
either  retain  them  in  his  own  fervice,  or  tranfport 
themto  the  Cherfonefus,  to  Byzantium,  and  to  other 
cities  apd  territories,  which,  being  lately  conquered 
by  Sparta,  required  the  vigilant  protection  of  brave 
and  numerous  garrifons.  But  it  is  more  eafy  for 
men  to  repel  the  aflaults  of  external  violence,  than 
to  elude  the  effeds  of  their  own  ungovernable 
paffions.  The  Greeks  were  involved  in  real  dan- 
ger, in  proportion  as  they  attained  apparent  fe- 
curity.  During* the  long  courfe  of  their  labo- 
rious journey,  the  terror  of  unknown  Barbarians 
hanging  over  them,  maintained  their  difcipline  and 
their  union.  But\  the  air  of  a  Grecian  colony  at 
once  diffolved  both.  They,  who  in  the  remote 
regions  of  the  Eaft  had  a&ed  with  one  foul,  and  re- 
garded each  other  as  brethren,  again  felt  the  un- 
happy influence  of  their  provincial  diftin&ions. 
The  army  was  divided  by  feparate  interefts,  and 
warped  by  partial  aiFe&ions.  Thofe  who  had  ac- 
quired wealth,  defired  to  return  home  to  enjoy  it. 
Thofe  who  were  deftitute  of  fortune,  longed  to 
plunder  friends  and  foes,  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 
The  commanders  defpifed  and  deceived  the  troops  j 
the  troops  clamoured  againft,  and  infulted  the 
commanders.    Both  were  really   in   the  wrong; 

and 
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and  both  fufpe&ed  and  accufed  each  other  of  inuu  CHAR 
ginary  crimes  of  which  none  were  guilty.  t  X^L^ 

Xenophon,  who,  with  wonderful  addrefs,   has  xeno- 
juftified  himfelf  from  every  reproach45  that  can  &*>*'• 
refled  either  on  his  underftanding  or  his  heart,  v^de. 
does  not  deny  an  imputation  to  which  he  was  ex-  feated  by 
pofed  by  discovering  (fomewhat,  perhaps,  unfea-  j^JSfrf 
fonably)  the  juft  and  extenfive  views  of  a  philo-  his  ene- 
fopher.     "When  he  furveyed  the  fouthern  fhores  of  nu*8t 
the  Euxine,  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as 
they  are  at  prefent,  with  tall  and  majeftic  foreft 
trees,  admirably  adapted  to  fhip-building ;  when  he 
confidered  the  convenience  of  the  harbours,  and  the 
produ&ions  of  the  neighbouring  territory,  confid- 
ing in  flax,  iron,  and  every  commodity  mQft  necef- 
fary  in  railing  a  naval  power,  he  was  ambitious  of 
eftablifliing  a  new  fettlement,  which  the  numbers, 
the  valQur,  and  the  adivity  of  his  followers,  mult 
foon  render  fuperior  to  the  other  Grecian  colonies 
on  the  Euxine,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Afia. 
But  this  noble  defign,  which  might  have  proved 
fo  ufeful  and  honourable  to  the  army,  was  blafted 
by  the  mean  jealotify  of  his  enemies.     Xenophon 
was  reproached  with  forming  proje&s  equally  ro- 
mantic and  dangerous ;  and  accufed  of  an  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  foldiers  from  home,  that  they 
might  continue  dependent  on  himfelf,  and  that  he 
might  increafe  his  own  fame  and  fortune  at  the  rift, 
of  the  public  fafety  *. 

V 

**  Xenoph.  p.  367.  *  Idem,  p.  359,  &  ftqq. 

64  The 
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CHAP.      The  mutinous  and  diftra&ed  fpirit  of  the  troops 

- ,  rendered  all  their  future  meafures  weak  and  waver- 

Sufferings   ing.    The  terror  which  they  infpired,  and  their 
S^L-     wants,  which   it  was  neceflary  to  fupply,   made 
their         them  very  unwelcome  guefts  at  Cotyora,  Sinop€, 
T^Tchh      and  Heraclea,  at  which  places  they  continued  feve- 
Bithynia.    ral  months,  under  pretence  of  waiting  for  trans- 
ports, but  meanwhile  plundering  the  neighbouring 
country,  laying  the  cities  under  contribution,  and 
threatening  them  with  burdens  that  far  exceeded 
their  refources.    The  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  while 
they  affe&ed  to  weigh  and  confider  thofe  unreafon- 
able  demands,  removed  their  effe&s  from  the  vil- 
lages, fliut  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  placed  armed 
men  on  the  walls.  Cheirifophus  had  by  this  time  re- 
turned with,  veffels  from  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral, but  not  Sufficiently  numerous  to  tranfport  fo 
great  an  army.     The  foldiers  thus  difappointed  of 
their  hopes,  and  discontented  with  their  command- 
ers, and  with  each  other,  rafhly  undertook,  in  Se- 
parate bodies,  the  dangerous  journey  through  Bithy- 
nia,  a  country  extending  two  hundred  miles  from 
Heraclea  to  Byzantium,  and  totally  inhabited,  or 
rather  wafted,  by  the  Thynians,  a  Thracian  tribe, 
the  moft  cruel  and  inhofpitable  of  the  human  race. 
In  this  expedition  they  loft  above  a  thoufand  men ; 
and  the  deftruftion  muft  have  been  much  greater, 
had  not  the  generous  boldnefs  of  Xenophon  fea- 
fonably  led  his  own  divifion  to  the  affiftance  of 
thofe  who  had  deferted  his  ftandard.     Cheirifo 
phus  was  foon  afterwards  killed  by  a  medicine 
given  to  him  in  a  fever.    The  fole  command  de- 
volved 
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volved  on  Xenophon ;   qpt  by  appointment,  but  chap. 
by  the  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  the  troops  to  his  t   -r-  ^ 
fuperior  mind.     He  at  length  taught  them  to  de-  After  the 
feat  the  irregular  fury  of  the  Thynians  ;  and,  after  chefcif£ 
collecting  many  flaves,  and  much  ufeful  booty,  phus,  are 
conduded  them  in  fafety  to  Chryfopolis 47,  which  ^"Jfjf 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Scutari,  and  con-  phon  to 
fidered  as  the  Afiatic  fuburb  of  Conftantinople.         Byzan- 

The  neighbourhood  of  a  Grecian  colony  feemed  The  maAm 
infectious  to  the  temper  of  the  troops.     At  Byzan-  nous  fpuit 
tium  their  mutinous  fpirits  were  again  thrown  into  ^  e 
fermentation.      Oleander,   the    governor  of  that  breaks  out 
city,  who  had  come  down  to  meet  them,  narrowly  ^^  * 
efcaped  death  during  the  fury  of  a  military  fedition.  tium. 
Their  behaviour  rendered    them  the  obje&s  of 
terror  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts.     The 
Lacedaemonians  dreaded  the  affiflance  of  fuch  dan- 
gerous allies ;  and  the  fatrap  Pharnabazus,  alarmed 
for  the  fafety  of  his  province,  praftifed  with  Anax- 
ibius,   who  commanded  in  the  Hellefpont,  to  al- 
lure them,  by  fair  promifes,  into  Europe.    Gained 
by  the  bribes  of  the  Perfian,  not  only  Anaxibius, 
but  his  fucceffor  Ariftarchus,  made  propofals  of 
advantage  to  the  army,  which  he  had  not  any  in- 
tention to  fulfil.     The  troops,  enraged  at  this  dis- 
appointment, and  ftill  more  at  the  treachery  of  the 
Spartan  commanders,   would  have  attacked  and 
plundered  Byzantium,  had  they  not  been  reftrained 
by  the  wifdom  and  authority  of  Xenophon,  who, 
ftruggling  like  a  fkilful  pilot  againft  this  unruly 

*  Xenoph,  p.  177,  &  fcqq. 

tempeft, 
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CHAP,  tempeft,  prevented   the  perpetration  of  a  crane 
i_^^jj  which  muft  have  expofed  them  to  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  covered  them  with  eternal  infamy  **. 
Jfcno-  ^  With  tears  and  prayers,  he  conjured  them  u  not 

fhades  "  to  fcratifli,  by  the  deftru&ion  of  a  Grecian  city, 
them  from  the  glory  of  a  campaign  fignalized  by  fo  many 
fnlTtfcat  ffluftrious  victories  *>ver  the  Barbarians.  What 
place.  hopes  of  fafety  could  they  entertain,  if,  after  unfuc- 
cefsfully  attempting  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Perfia, 
they  fliould  provoke  the  refentment  of  Sparta? 
Deftitute  as  they  were  of  friends,  of  money,  of 
fubfiftence,  and  reduced  by  their  mifcondudfc  to  a 
handful  of  men,  could  they  expeffc  to  infult  with 
impunity  the  two  greateft  powers  in  the  world? 
The  experience  of  late  years  ought  to  correft  their 
folly.  They  had  feen  that  even  Athens,  in  the  zenith 
of  her  greatnefs,  poffeflfed  of  four  hundred  gallies, 
an  annual  revenue  of  a  thoufand  talents,  and  ten 
times  that  fum  in  her  treafury  j  Athens,  who  com- 
manded all  the  iflands,  and  occupied  many  cities 
both  in  Alia  and  Europe,  among  which  was  By- 
zantium itfelf,  the  prefent  obje&  of  their  frantic 
ambition,  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Sparta,  \trhofe 
authority  was  a&ually  acknowledged  in  every  part 
of  Greece.  What  madnefs,  then,  for  men  in 
their  friendlefs  condition,  a  mixed  affemblage  of 
different  nations,  to  attack  the  dominions  of  a 
people  whofe  valour  was  irrefiftible,  and  from 
whofe  vengeance  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  fly, 
without  flying  from  their  country,  and  taking  refuge 

#  Xwioph.  p.  399,  9c  ftqq. 

among 
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fcmong  tfaofe  hoftile  Barbarians,  from  whom,  for  c  H  A  P. 
nearly  two  years  paft,  they  had  met  with  nothing  t  XXVI'  a 
but  cruelty,  injuftice,  perfecution,  and  treachery  ?" 

The  feafonable  remonftrances  of  Xenophon  faved  The 
Byzantium;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither  the  •mfaA 
weight  of  argument,  nor  the  power  of  eloquence,  into  the 
would  have  long  reftrained  the  difcontented  and  gj^£L. 
needy  troops  from  attempting  other  enterprifes  of 
a  fimilar  nature,  if  an  opportunity  had  not  fortu- 
nately prefented  itfelf  of  employing  their  danger- 
ous activity  in  the  fervice  of  Seuthes,  a  bold  and 
fuccefsful  adventurer  of  Lower  Thrace.  Msefades,  his  hiftoiy. 
the  father  of  Seuthes,  reigned  over  the  Melan- 
deptans,  theThynians,  and  the  Thranipfans,  who 
inhabited  the  European  ihores  of  the  Propontis 
and  Euxine  fea.  The  licentious  turbulence  of 
his  fubje&s  compelled  him  to  fly  from  his  do- 
minions. He  took  refuge  with  Medocus,  King 
of  the  OdryfiaBS,  the  molt  powerful  tribe  in  Up* 
per  Thrace,  with  whofe  family  his  own  had  long 
been  conne&ed  by  the  facred  ties  of  hofpitality. 
Medocus  kindly  received,  and  generoufly  enter- 
tained,  the  father ;  and,  after  his  deceafe,  continued 
the  fame  prote&ion  and  bctunty  to  his  fon,  Seuthes. 
But  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  young  prince  dif- 
dained,  as  he  expreffes  it,  to  live  like  a  dog  at  an- 
other man's  table.  He  defired  horfes  and  foldiers 
from  Medocus,  that  he  might  acquire  fubfiftence 
for  himfeif.  His  requeft  was  granted  j  his  incur* 
fions  were  fuccefsful ;  the  terror  of  his  name  filled 
all  the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace ;  and  there  "was 

reafon 
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CHAP-  reafon  to  believe  that  if  he  could  join  the  Grecian 
forces  to  his  own,  he  might  eafily  regain  poffeffion 
of  his  hereditary  dominions  **. 
Thar  For  this  purpofe,  he  fent  to  Xenophon  Medo- 

M$?B^  fedes,  aThracian,  who,  underftanding  the  Greek  Ian. 
prince.  guage,  was  ufually  employed  as  his  ambaflador.  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  foon  agreed  on.  Seuthes 
promifed  each  foldier  a  Cyzicene  (about  eighteen 
fhillings  fterling,)  the  captains  two  Cyzicenes,  and 
the  generals  four,  of  monthly  pay.  The  money, 
it  was  obferved,  would  be  clear  gain,  as  they  might 
fubfifl  by  plundering  the  country ;  yet  fuch  of  the 
booty  as  was  not  of  a  perifhable  nature,  Seuthes 
referved  for  himfelf,  that  by  felling  it  in  the  mari- 
time towns,  he  might  provide  for  the  pay  of  his 
new  auxiliaries  5\ 

Having   communicated    their    defigns    to    the 
j?e ,        army,  the  Grecian  commanders  followed  Medo- 
command-  fades  to  the  camp  of  Seuthes,  which  was  diftant 
«  »       about  fix  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Perinthus,  a  city 
in  the        of  confiderable  note  in  the  neighbourhood  of  By- 
camp  of     zantium.     They  arrived  after  fun-fet,  but  found 
**"     the  Barbarians  awake  and  watchful.     Seuthes  him- 
felf was  pofted  in  a  ftrong  tower ;  horfes  ready 
bridled  flood  at  the  gate ;  large  fires  blazed  at  a 
diftance,  while  the  camp  itfelf  was  concealed  in 
darknefs;   precautions,  however  Angular,  yet  ne- 
ceflary  againft  the  Thynians,  who  were  deemed, 
of  all  men,  the  mod  dangerous  enemies  in  the 
» 

*  Xcnoph.  p.  393,  &  fcqq.  5e  Idem  Ibid. 

night* 
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night.  .  The  Greeks  were  introduced  and  re*  c  H  A  P. 
ceived  with  ruftic  hofpitality.  Before  entering  xxvl 
on  bufinefs,  Seuthes  challenged  them  to  drink 
in  large  horns  full  of  wine;  then  confirmed 
the  promifes  of  his  ambaffador  j  and  ftill  farther 
allured  Xenophon  by  the  hopes  of  receiving,  be- 
fides  the  ftipulated  pay,  lands  and  cattle,  and  an 
advantageous  eftablifhment  on  the  fea-fhore. 

Next  day  the  Grecian  army  joined  the  camp  of  The  army 
their  new  matter.     The  commanders  were  agaift  ^"^^ 
entertained  with  a  copious  feaft^  in  which  Seuthes 
difplayed  all  his  magnificence.     After  fupper,  the 
buffoons  and  dancers  were  introduced,  the  cup  went 
brifkly  round,    and  the  whole  aflembly  was  dif- 
folved  in  merriment.     But  Seuthes  knew  how  far 
to  indulge,  and  when  to  reftrain,  the  joy  of  fef- 
tivity.     Without  allowing  his  revels  to  difturb  the 
ftillnefs  of  the  night,  he  rofe  with  a  martial  fhout, 
imitating    a   man   who   avoided  a  javelin ;     and 
then    addreffing     the    Grecian    captains   without 
any  fign  of  intoxication,  defired  them  to  have  their 
men  ready  to  march  in  a  few  hours,  that  the  ene- 
my, who  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  power- 
ful reinforcement  which  he  had  received,  might  be 
taken  unprepared,  and  conquered  by  furprife  51. 

The  camp  was  in  motion  at  midnight :    it  was  Conjund 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  ground  was  in  many  *?&&- 
parts  covered  with  a  deep  fnow.     But  the  Thra-  the  Greek* 
cians,  clothed  in  fkins  of  foxes,  were  well  prepared  a?d  T^ 
for  fuch  no&urnal  expeditions.      The  Greeks  fuf- 

51  Xenoph.  p.  4061  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  fered  much  s*  by  the  cold ;    but  the  rapidity -of 
t  XXV1*    their  march,   animated  by  the  certain  profpeft  of 
fuccefs,  made  them  forget  their  fufferings.     Wher- 
ever they  arrived,  the  villages  were  attacked  and 
plundered,  the  houfes  were  burned,  many  captives 
and  cattle   were  taken,  and  the   ravages  of  that 
bloody    night  fufficiently  reprefent    the    uniform 
Bytheaf-   fcene  of  cruelty,  by  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
^th"*       weeks>  Seuthes  compelled  into  fubmiffion  the  in- 
Greeks       habitants  of  that  fertile  and  populous  flfy  of   land 
Seethes       that  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis.     But 

recovers 

his  heredi-  *e  -poffeffion  of  this  territory,  which  formed  the 
tary  domi-  moft  valuable  portion  of  his  hereditary  dominions, 
t:ould  not  fatisfy  his  ambition.  He  turned  his 
arms  northwards,  and  over-ran  the  country  about 
Salmydeffus,  a  maritime  city  fituate  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  flows  from  the 
fouthern  branch  of  mount  Hasmus  into  a  fpa- 
cious  bay  of  the  Euxine.  There  the  allied  army 
repeated  the  fame  deftru&ive  havoc  which  they 
had  already  made  in  the  fouth ;  and  avenged,  by 
their  cruel  incurfions,  the  caufe  of  violated  hofpi- 
tality  ;  for  the  Barbarians  of  thofe  parts  were  fo 
much  accuftomed  to  plunder  the  veffels  which  were 
often  fhipwrecked  on  their  fhoaly  coaft,  that  they 
had  diftinguifhed  it  by  pillars,  in  the    nature  of 

xcu  $mq  awutcuofTo  xat  am.  "  There  was  much  fhow,  and  the  cold 
fo  interne,  that  the  water  froze  as  they  were  carrying  it  to  (upper, 
and  the  wine  in  the  veflels.  Many  of  the  Greeks  alio  loft  their  ears 
andnofes«"  Xenoph.  p.  408. 

1  land- 
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land-marks*  to  prevent  inteftine  quarrels,  by  afcer-  CHAP, 
taining  the.  property  of  the  fpoil 53.  ^^^j 

In  the  fpace  of  two  months  after  his  jun&ion  Hisfignai 
with  the  Greeks,  Seuthes  extended  his  poffeffions  j^ti~ 
feveral  days  march  from  the  fea :  his  numerous, 
but  fkilful  enemies,  fighting  fingly,*  were  fuccef- 
fively  fubdued;     each  vanquifhed  tribe  increafed 
the  ftrength  of  his  army  ;  the  Odryfians,  allured  by. 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  flocked  to  his  ftandard,  and 
the  growing  profperity  of  his  fortune,  no  longer 
requiring  the  fupport,  difpofed  him  to  negleft  the 
fervices,   of  his   Grecian   auxiliaries54.      The  un- 
grateful levity  of  the  Barbarian  was  encouraged  by 
the  perfidious  counfels  of  his  favourite  Heraclides 
of  Maronea,  one  of   thofe  fugitive  Greeks,  who 
haviijg    merited   punifhment    at    home   for  their 
wickednefs,   obtained  diftinftion  abroad    by  their 
talents ;   men  fullied  with  every  vice,  prepared  alike 
to  die  or  to  deceive ;   and  who,  having  provoked 
the  refentment  of  their  own  countrymen  by  their 
intrigues  and    their  audacity,  often  acquired  the 
efteem  of  foreigners  by  their  valour  and  eloquence, 
their  fkill  in  war,   and  dexterity  in   negociation. 
Heraclides  ftrongly  exhorted  his  matter  to  defraud 
the  Greeks  of   their  pay,  and  to  deliver  himfelf~ 
by    an    abrupt    difmiffion     from     their  .  trouble- 
fome  importunities.     But   the  fears,    rather  than 
the  delicacy   of    Seuthes,    prevented    him  from 
complying  with  this  advice :    he  loft  his  honour 

53  Xenoph  p.  40?*  *♦  Idem,  p.  414,  &  feqq. 

without 
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CHAP,  without  faving  his  money ;  and  the  Grecian  gene* 
,  i  *ak  had  an  early  opportunity  to  reproach  his  per- 

The  fidy  and  ingratitude,  being  foon  called  to  engage 

Greeks  re-  jn  a  rq0re  honourable  warfare ss,  kindled  by  the  re- 
the  fervice  fentment  of  Artaxerxes  againft  the  prefumprion  of 
of  their      Sparta,    which  had    fo    ftrenuoufly    abetted    the 
unfortunate  rebellion  of  Cyrus. 

"Xenoph.  p.  4x7. 


y 
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chap.  xxvn. 

Tijfaphernes  makes  war  on  the  Greeks,  by  order  of 
Artaxerxes. — Attacks  the  Mplian  Cities.  — Ex- 
pedition of  Thimbron. — He  is  fucceeded  by  Der- 
cyllidas.  —  His  Treaty  with  Tijfaphernes.  —  Age- 
Jilaus  King  of  Sparta.— Cinadon's  Confpiracy.— 
Agejilaus  Commander  of  the,  Grecian  Forces  in 
AJia.- — His  Succefs. —  Tijfaphernes  fucceeded  by 
Tithraujles. — Great  Views  of  Agejilaus. — War 
rekindled  in  Greece. — League  againji  Sparta.— 
Campaign  o£Lyfander  in  B(zotia.—His  Death. 

Tt  does  honour  rather  to   the  modefty  than  to  CHAP, 
the  judgment  of  Xenophon,  that  he  has  ex-  t  XXV11* 
eluded,  from  his   general   hiftory  of  Grecian  af-  Tiflapher- 
fairs,  the  account  of  an  expedition  in  which  he  nespre- 
himfelf  afted  fo  diftiliguifhed  a  part,  and  which  make  war 
immediately  occafioned  very  important  tranfa&ions  on  the  La- 
both  in  Afia  and  in  Europe.     After  the  downful  2^^ 
of  Athenian  greatnefs,  the  Spartans  were  naturally  in  Afia,  by 
expofed  to  the  jealoufy  and  refentment  of  Perfia,  °£^*x^m 
by  their  dominion  in  Greece',  by  their  conquefts  xes. 

on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  their  OIymP* 

.  ,  .  .  xcv* *• 

naval  power,  and  efpecially  by  their  open  pirticipa-  a.  C.  399.* 

tion   in  the   rebellious   defigns  of  Cyrus.     The 

former  ci^cumftances  rendered  their  republic  the 

vol.  in.  a  rival 
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CHAP,  rival  of  the  King  of  Perfia ;  but  their  co-opera- 
t^^n\  tion  with  an  ambitious  rebel  rendered  them  the 
perfonal  enemies  of  Artaxerxes.  His  refolution 
to  chaftife  their  audacity  was  communicated  to 
Tiffaphernes,  who,  after  haraffing  the  retreat  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  foot  of  the  Carduchian  moun- 
tains, beyond  which  he  had  not  courage  to  follow 
them,  returned  with  a  powerful  army  towards 
Lower  Afia,  to  refume  the  government  of  Caria, 
his  hereditary  province,  as  well  as  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  the  rich  fpoils  of  Cyrus,  bellowed  on  him 
by  the  gratitude  of  his  mafter,  in  return  for  his 
recent  and  fignal  fervices  againft  that  dangerous 
pretender  to  the  throne. 
Attacks  Honoured  with   this   magnificent  prefent,   Tif. 

the  olian  faphernes  was  naturally  fele&ed  for  executing  the 
vengeance  of  the  Great  King  agairtft  the  Spartans. 
Without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  which  the 
late  hoftilities  in  the  Eaft  feemed  to  render  un- 
neceffary,  he  attacked  the  JEolian  cities;  the 
fatrap  Pharnabazus  readily  entered  into  his  views, 
and  zealoufly  concurred  with  all  his  meafures.  The 
Lacedaemonian  garrifon,  fupported  by  the  townf- 
men,  defended  themfelves  with  their  ufuai  courage, 
earneftly  foliciting,  however,  a  reinforcement  from 
home,  which  might  enable  them  to  refift  and  to 
furmount  fuch  an  unexpe&ed  danger  \ 
The  Spar-  On  this  important  occafion,  the  Spartan  fenate 
m^roa  anc*  afl"embty  were  not  wanting  to  the  affiftance  of 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iii.  p.  480*    Diodor.  Sicul.  Lxiyr  p.  416. 

their 
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their  garrifons,  or  to  the  hopes  of  their  JEolian  CHAP. 
allies.    They  immediately  levied  a  body  of  five  ,  AJ^VAA*i> 
thoufand  Peloponnefian  troops,  and  demanded  a  with  an 
confiderable    fupply  from   the    Athenians.    The  ^^^a 
latter  fent  them  three  hundred  horfemen,   who  ance; 
having  ferved  under  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  cheer- 
fully  facrificed  to  this  dangerous  duty  by  the  par- 
tifans  of  the  new  democracy.    The  command  of 
the  joint  forces  was  entrufted  to  the  Spartan  Thim- 
bron, who  had  orders  %  as  foon  as  he  arrived  in 
iEolis,  to  take  into  pay  the  Greeks  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  who  were 
a&ually  employed  in  the  dilhonourable  fervice  of 
an  ungrateful  Barbarian.     The  mean  and  perfidious  w^  *• 
behaviour  of  Seuthes,  who,  in  his  new  chara&er  of  by  the 
fovereign  prince,  ftill  retained  his  original  manners  Greeks 
of  a  Thracian  robber,  rendered  the  propofal  of  join-  returned 
ing  Thimbron  extremely  agreeable  to  Xenophon,  fro™  Up- 
who  conduced  to  the  Lacedaemonian  ftandard  fix  per     ** 
thoufand  men,  the  venerable  remains  of  an  army 
ennobled  by  unexampled  toils3,  by  unexampled 
and  unimitated 4  perfeverance. 

Having  received  this  powerful  reinforcement,  Thimbron 
Thimbron  opened  the  campaign  againft  the  lieu-  cam^aLn 
tenant  of  Artaxerxes,  at  the  diftance  of  two  years  wkQ  fuc- 
after  Cyrus  had  marched  from  Ephefus  to  difpute  cefs ; 
the  crown  of  Perfia.    The  firft  impreflions  of  the  xcv.  3. 
Grecian  arms  were  attended  with  confiderable  fuc-  ^  c#  59*' 

*  Xenoph*  Hellen.  p.  550.    Diodor.  p.  416. 
1  Xenoph.  Anabaf.  L  vii.  p.  427. 

4  In  the  whole  compafs  of  hiftoiy,  ancient  and  modern,  where  do 
we  find  a  parallel,  any  thing  fimilar  or  iecond"? 

*  a  cefs.. 
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CHAP, 
XXVII. 


fails  in  the 
fiege  of 
Larifla^ 


recalled 
anddif- 
graced  ; 


is  fucceed- 
ed  by  Der- 
i  yllklas ; 


who  ad- 

ininifters 
with  great 
Ability. 


cefs.  Thimbron  took,  or  regained,  the  towns  of 
Pergamus,  Teuthrania,  Halifarnia,  Myrina,  Cym£, 
aind  Grynium.  But  the  walls  of  Lariffa,  a  ftrong 
city  in  Troas,  defied  his  affault ;  the  vigilant 
garrifon  baffled  all  his  contrivances  for  depriving 
them  of  frefh  water;  and,  affifted  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  place,  made  a  vigorous  fally,  re-* 
pelled  the  befiegers*  and  burned  or  deinoliflied 
their  works. 

Nothing  but  continual  aQiori,  aftd  an  uninter- 
rupted career  of  victory,  could  reftrain  the  licen-" 
tiojjrfB  paffions  of  the  troops,  compofed  of  a  motley 
affemblage  from  fo  many  different,  and  often  hoftile 
communities.  Their  feditious  fpirit  rendered  them 
formidable  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Greeks  of 
Alia.  Their  rapacity  fpared  not  the  territories  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  allies,  who  loudly  complained 
to  the  fenate,  afcribing  the  violence  of  the  troops 
to  the  weaknefs  of  the  general.  In  confequence  of 
this  reprefentation,  Thimbron  was  recalled  and 
difgraced 4;  and  the  command,  for  which  he  feemed 
fo  ill  qualified,  was  bellowed  on  Dercyllidas,  a 
man  fertile  in  refources,  who  could  often  vary  his 
conduft  without  changing  his  principles ;  who 
knew  when  to  relax,  and  when  to  enforce  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  camp,  and  who,  to  the  talents  of  an 
able  general,  added  the  reputation  of  being  the 
beft  engineer  of  his  times.  By  a  judicious  direc- 
tion of  the  machines  of  war  which  he  invented,  or 
improved,  Dercyllidas  overcame  the  obftinacy  of 


4  Xenoph.  p.  481, 
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J-ariffa ;  and,  in  the  fpaceof  eight  days,  reduced  chap. 
-eight  other  cities  in  the  province  of  Pharnabazus*  t  xxvii. 
The  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  recommended  him 
to  the  Spartan  fenate,  and  his  moderate  ufe  of 
viftory  endeared  him  to  the  Afiatic  colonies.  He 
leffened  their  taxSs,  encouraged  their  induftry,  heard 
t heir  .complaints  with  indulged  candour,  and  decided 
their  differences  with  the  moft  impartial  juftice, 
Difdaining  the  cruel  example  of  his  precjeceflfors, 
he    jropofed   not    any    arbitrary    duties    on    the 


peaceful  citizens   and   hufbandmen;  and  left  the 


jnaintenance  of  his  troops  fhould  prove  burden- 
some to  the  allies  and  fubjefts  of  Sparta,  he  fixed 
his  winter-quarters  in  Bithynia,  where  the  valour 
-of  Xenophon  and  his  followers  had  lately  fpread 
the  terror  of  the  Grecian  name, 

Early  in   the   fpring,    commiflioners  were  fent  Commif-  . 
from  Sparta  to  infpeft  the  affairs  of  Afia,  and  to  feTfrom 
prorogue,  for  another  year,  the  authority  of  Der*  Sparta  to 
cyllidas,  provided  their  obfervations  and  inquiries  F°roS"e 
confirmed  the  very  favourable  accounts  that  had  rity: 
been  given  of  his  adminiftration.     On  their  arrival  O^p- 
at  Lampfacus,  where  the  army  was  then  affembled,  a.  0.497, 
they  vifited   the  camp,   ^nd  affured  the  foldiers? 
that  the  magiftrates  of  the  republic  as  much  ap- 
proved their  condu£t  in  tl^e  laft,  as  they  had  coa- 
demn&d  it  in  the  preceding,  year.     A  captain,  ex- 
preffing  the  fenfe  of  the  multitude,   replied,   that 
the  different  behaviour  of  the  troops,    now  and 
iormerlv,  was  yet  lefs  different  than  the  characters 
of  Thimbron  and  Dercyllidas.     This  teftimony  of 
military  approbation  was  equally  flattering  ,to  the 

•p.  3  general, 
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CHAP,  general,   and    fatisfadofy   to  the  comtniffioners ; 
AAVU#    who  afterwards,  at  his  requeft,  vifited  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  -ZEolis  and  Ionia,  and  found  them 
in  a  condition  extremely  happy  and  flourifhing s. 
Defcylli-        Before  taking  leave  of  Dercyllidas,    they  ac- 
^^^    quainted  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thracian 
Cherfo-      Cherfonefus  had  lately  fent  to  Sparta  an  embaffy, 
ncfiw.        requeuing  afliftance  againft  the  fierce  Barbarians 
who  inhabited  the  adjoining  territory;  and  that, 
fliould  circumftances   permit  him  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  thofe  induftrious  and  diftreffed  Greeks, 
he   would   perform    a  fignal  fervice  to  the  ftate. 
The   ina&ivity    of   Tiffaphernes,    who,    in  add*, 
tion  to   the  powerful  army  which    he  had  con- 
duced into  Lower  Afia,  ftill  expe&ed  further  re- 
inforcements from  the  Eaft,  encouraged  the  Gre- 
cian general  to  undertake  this  ufeful  and  meri- 
torious enterprife.     The  Cherfonefus  was  one  of 
the  moft  fertile  6  and  beft  cultivated  fpots  on  earth. 
In  an  extent  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in 
breadth,  it  contained  eleven  rich  and  flourifhing 
cities,    and  feveral  commodious  harbours.     The 
fields,  producing  the  moft  valuable  grains,  were 
interfperfed  and  adorned  with  delightful  plantations 

and  orchards,  as  well  as  with  lawns  and  meadows, 
ftored  with  all  forts  of  ufeful  cattle.  Had  this  j 
beautiful  country  enjoyed  an  infular  form,  its 
happ  inefs  would  have  been  complete ;  but  a  neck 
of  land,  thirty-feven  furlongs  in  breadth,  joined  it 
to  the  territories  of  the  fierceft  tribes  in  Thrace. 

5  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ill.  p.  487. 

'  Hft/A^agorarw  wu  ap*rw.     Xenoph.  p.  488*. 
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The  troops  of  Dercyllidas  could  eafily  have  repelled  CHAP. 
their  inroads.  They  might  have  punifced  their  :sxmi- 
cruelty  by  deftroying  their  miferable  villages 
in  the  open  country ;  but  the  Barbarians  would 
have  found  a  fecure  refuge  in  their  woods  and 
mountains,  and  whenever  the  army  was  with- 
drawn, would  have  again  poured  down  on  the 
helpiefs  Cherfonefites  *  with  their  native  fury, 
heightened  by  revenge*  Dercyllidas  afforded 
a-  more  ufeful  affiftance  to  thefe  unhappy  Greeks  j 
and  employed  in  their  defence,  not  the  courage, 
but  the  labour,  of  his  foldiers*  With  incefTant 
toil,  begun  in  the  fpring,  and  continued  almoft  to 
the  autumn,  they  formed  a  ftrong  wall  acrofs  the 
ifthmus;  the  fpace  was  marked  out,  and  the  la- 
bour diftin&ly  apportioned  to  the  feparate  com- 
munities from  which  the  army  had  been  levied; 
and  the  fpur  of  emulation  was  fharpened  by  the 
incitement  of  gain,  the  general  in  perfon  fuper- 
intending  the  work,  and  affigning  rewards 
(lavi&ly  furnifhed  by  the  wealthy  Cherfonefites)  t6 
the  mod  diligent  and  deferving  7, 

Dercyllidas  had  fcarcely  returned  from  this  em-  Enters 
ployment,  juftly  ennobled  by  its  utility,  when  the  ^  Tra? 
combined  forces  of  Pharnabazus  and  Tiffaphernes  fajpbemw, 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephefus,     The 
general  colle&ed  his  whole  ftrength  in  order  to  '   . 

give  them  battle ;  the  European  foldiers  difplayed 
3.  noble  ardour  for  aftion ;  but  the  inhabitants  pf 
(he  Afiatic  coaft,  who  had  flocked  to  his  ftandard, 

I  Xenoph.  p.  489* 

*  4  were 
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chap,  were  intimidated  bv  the  light  of  an  enemy  whole 
numbers  far  exceeded  their  own.  This  panic  might 
have  proved  fetal,  had  not  the  troops  of  Tiffa* 
phernes  felt  the  terror  which  they  infpired.  They 
recollefted  the  bravery  of  the  ten  thoufand  whd 
had  accompanied  Cyrus;  they  perceived  that  the 
forces  with  whom  they  now, had  to  contend  ex- 
ceeded that  number ;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that 
the  army  of  Dercyllidas  was  fwelled  by  the  de- 
generate Greeks  of  iEolis  and  Ionia,  whofe  minds 
had  been  enfeebled  and  degraded  by  a  long  feries 
of  oppreffion.  The  cowardice  of  the  Perfians  en- 
gaged Tiffaphernes,  much  againft.the  inclination 
of  Pharnabazus,  to  propofe  a  conference ;  the 
cowardice  of  the  Ionians  engaged  Dercyllidas  to 
accept  the  propofal.  Hoftiliries  were  thus  fuf- 
pended;  mutual  hoftages  were  given;  overtures 
of  peace  were  made;  and  meffengers  were  difc 
•  patched  for  inftru&ions  to  the  Spartan  council,  and 
to  the  court. of  Perfia. 
The  Per-  The  defign  jo£  Tiffaphernes,  however,  was  only 
fiansfe-      to  gain  time  by  amufing  the  enemy.     The  moft 

pau^^o^-  ^em'1  oat^s  ^  engagements  had  long  loft  their 

"  new  the      jpower  over  his  perfidious  mind.     He  treacheroufiy 

War*  watched  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  war,^  waiting 

with  impatience  for  the  promifed  reinforcements 

from  the  Eaft,  and  efpecially  for  the  equipment  of 

a  fleet,    which   Artaxerxes  was  preparing,    with 

•lilence  and  celerity,    in-   the    ports  of  Phoenicia. 

Thefe   feciret  preparations  were  communicated  to 

the  Spartan  magiflrates  by  the  patriotifm  of  He- 

rodas,  a  Syracufari,  who,  animated  by  the  love  of 

.  *•  ••  Greece, 
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jfireece,   betrayed   his   Phoenician,  matter.    The  C^_R 
Spartans  were  alarmed  with  the  danger,  indignant  ^r-T-  '* 
at  the  treachery  of  Tiffaphernes,  and  perhaps  dif- 
pleafed  with  the  too  eafy  credulity  of  their  general. 
But  the  death  of  King  Agis  had  given  them,  in  v 

the  perfon  of  their  firft  magiftrate,  a  commander 
who  equalled  Dercyllidas  in  merit,  and  who  has 
for  furpaffed  him  in  renown. 

The  deftru&ive  expedition  againft  the  Elians  Agefflaui 
was  the  laft  exploit  of  the  long  and  warlike  reign  ^cIar*i 
^of  Agis.     On  his  death-bed,  he  acknowledged  for  Sparta, 
his  fon  Leotychides,  whofe  legitimacy,  the  levity 
or  the  guilt  pf  his  mother  Timea  had  expofed  to 
juft  fufpicion.    But  this  late  avowal  of  a  fucceffor, 
whom  he  had  fo  long  difowned,  did  not  fatisfy  the 
partifans  of  Agefilaus,  who  was  brother  to  Agis 
On  the  fide  of  his  father  Archidamus,  but  younger 
by  many  years,  being  born  of  a  different  mother, 
and,   jailing  Leotychides,  the  neareft  heir  to  the 
throne*  *  Under   a  diminutive  and  ignoble  form, 
Agefilaus  concealed  a  vigorous  and  fervid  mind, 
a  manly  elevation  or  character,  a  generous  ambi- 
tion of  foul.     Thefe  refpeftable  qualities,  adorned 
by  the  milder  virtues  of  modefty,  candour,  con- 
defcenfion,   and   unlimited   compiaifance  for    his 
friends,  early  attrafted  the  notice,  and,  merited  the 
efteem,  of  the  firft  names  of  Sparta ;  and  of  none 
more  than  Lyfander,  who,  as  his  perfonal  hopes 
of  grandeur  were  blafted  by  the  univerfal  jealoufy 
and  refentment   that  had   been  juftly  excited  in 
Sparta  againft  his  oftentatious  abufe  of  power,  con- 
fined all  his  proje&s  of  ambition  to  the  aggrandife- 

ment 
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CHAP,  ment  of  his  favourite.  That  eloquence  and  ad* 
xxvn.  jrefs  %  which  would  have  been  ineffe&ual  if  em- 
ployed for  himfelf,  fucceeded  in  behalf  of  another  ; 
and  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  Lyfander,  ftill 
more  than  by  the  ftrong  claims  of  juftice  and  of 
merit,  Agefilaus  was  declared  fucceffor  to  the  va- 
cant throne ;  and,  at  the  diftance  of  only  two 
years,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Greek  forces  in 
Afia $  an  office  lefs  fplendid  in  name  than  that  of 
King  of  Sparta,  but  carrying  with  it  more  fubftan- 
rial  authority* 
Cinadon's  jn  ^  interval  of  thefe  fucceflive  honours,  he 
ncyf1"  approved  his  attentive  vigilance  in  the  fervice  of 
the  republic,  of  which  the  fafety,  and  even  the 
exiftence,  was  endangered  by  a  daring  and  well  con- 
certed'confpiracy.  A  youth  named  Cinadon,  diftin. 
guifhed  above  his  companions  by  extraordinary 
ftrength  and  agility,  was  not  lefs  confpicuous  for 
undaunted  courage  an4  towering  ambition,  De- 
fcended  of  an  obfcure  family,  Cinadon  felt  and  re- 
gretted  the  mortifying  partiality  of  the  government 
under  which  he    lived.     His   pride    was    deeply 

8  The  partifans  of  Leotychides,  in  pleading  his  caufe  before  the 
aflembly,  alledged  an  oracle  that  exhorted  the  Spartans  to  beware  of 
a  lame  reign.  This  pointed  at  Agefilaus,  who  limped  in  walking. 
But  Lyfander,  by  one  of  thofe  ready  and  unexpected  turns  calculated 
to  decide  the  refolutions  of  numerous  afiemblies,  directed  the  battery 
of  the  oracle  againlt  Leotychides,  aflerting,  that  it  was  the  lamenefs 
of  the  title  only  which  Appollo  muft  have  had  in  view,  fince  it  was 
a  matter  indifferent  to  the  gods  whether  the  Spartan  kings  walked 
gracefully ;  but  a  matter  of  high  importance  whether  they  defcended 
from  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  or  Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  pro* 
fligate  and  exile.  Com.  Piut.  in  Agefil.  &  Lyfand.  &  Xenoph.  Agefil, 
Panegyr.  &  Hellen.  1.  iii.  p.  493. 

wounded 
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wounded  with  the  refle&ion,  that  whatever  abilities  CHAP, 
his  youth  might  promife,  and  his  manhood  mature,  t  XXV11' 
the  unfortunate  circumftances  of  his  birth  muft 
for  ever  exclude  him  from  the  principal  dignities  of 
the  ftate,  which  circulated  among  a  few  Spartan 
families,  without  the  poffibility  of  extenfion  beyond 
that  very  limited  fphere.  The  warmth  of  his 
chara&er,  and  the  impetuofity  of  his  paffions, 
prompted  him  to  feek  juftice  and  revenge  :  nor 
was  his  blind  and  headlong  ferocity  alarmed  by  the 
means,  however  atrocious,  that  muft  lead  to  this 
favourite  end.  He  communicated  his  bold  defign 
to  men  of  his  own,  and  of  an  inferior  condition, 
exaggerating  their  cruel  oppreffion  under  a  ftern 
ariftocracy,  which  he  contrafted  with  the  mild 
equality  of  the  neighbouring  communities;  and 
perhaps  averting,  that  if  they  muft  fubmit  to  a  maf- 
ter,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  than  many ;  that 
even  the  fubje&s  of  a  monarchy  enjoyed  greater 
equality  and  liberty  than  the  members  of  the  Spar- 
tan republic  9,  fince  the  former  all  equally  partici- 
pated in  thofe  preferments  and  honours,  to  which 
not  only  the  flaves,  the  Helots,  and  freedmen, 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  Lacedaemonian  people, 
were  forbidden  to  afpire.  After  this  general  re^ 
prefentation,  he  negle&ed  not,  what  was  more  ef- 

9  This  language  I  have  often  heard  from  tie  fubjeSs  of  a  mo- 
dern  republic,  whofe  citizens  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their 
firmnefs  in  maintaining  power,  than  for  their  moderation  in  ex* 
ercifing  it. 

The  above  note  was  written  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  once 
happy  canton  of  Bern.  Though  long  habituated  to  the  iron,  I  enjoy 
in  recollection  a  golden  age« 

fe&uaj 
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c  HAP.  fe&ual  and  important,   to  arraign  the  arrogance 

>xxvn.    and  cruelty  of  particular  fen^tors,  and  to  inflame 

~'~      the  refentment  of  individuals  againft  their  private 

and  domeftic  foes  ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  encourage 

them  all  with  the  certain  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  by 

contrafting  their  own  ftrength  and  numbers  with 

the  weaknefs  of  an  enemy,  who  might  be  taken 

unarmed,  and  cut  off  by  furprife l0. 

1$  difco-         The  time  for  aftion  approached,  and  the  author 

**™d  .      of  the  confpiracy  commanded  his  affociates  to  ftay 

when  npe  '  •  \ 

for  execu-   at  home  that  they  might  be  ready  at  a  call.     Age- 
tion.  filaus,  meanwhile,  performed  the  accuftomed  vows 

jand  facrifices  for  the  fafety  of  the  republic :  the 
appearance  of  the  entrails  announced  fome  dread- 
ful and  concealed  danger;  a  fecond  vi&inr  wTas 
.  flain,  and  the  figns  were  ftill  more  unfavourable ; 
b]at  after  examining  the  third  facrifice,  the  prieft 
exclaimed,  "  We  feem,  O  Agefilaus !  to  be  in  the 
midft  of  our  enemies."  Soon  afterwards,  a  pen- 
Ton,  whofe  name  has  not  been*  thought  worthy  of 
record,  denounced  Cinadon  to  the  magiftrates,  as 
guilty  of  a  treafonable  defign,  of  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  render  the  informer  an  accomplice. 
When  this  informer  was  defired  to  explain  his  der 
.deration  more  fully,  he  told  them,  that  Cinadon, 
having  conduced  him  to  the  great  fquare  of  the 
city,  the  ufual -place  of  rendezvous  on  all  public  oc- 
cafions,  defired  him  to  count  the  number  of  Spar* 
tans  whom  he  Taw  in  that  fpacious  refort.  That  he 
counted  the  Jung,   the  ephori,  the  fenators,  and 

;°  Xenpph.  Hellen.  1.  iii.  p.  493.  &  feqq. 

about 
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forty  others,  and  then  alked  Cinadon,  for  what  putf-  CHAR 
pofe  he  had  required  him  to  take  that  feemingly  ufelefs  t^xvlL'j, 
trouble  ?  Becaufe,  replied  the  -confpirator,  I  reckon 
the  Spartans  to  be  enemies,  and  all  the  reft,  whofe 
great  numbers  you  behold  in  the  market-place,  to 
be  friends.     Nor  does  this  proportion  apply  to 
Sparta  only  \  in  the  farms  and  villages  adjacent  to 
the  cityj  we  fhall  in  each  houfe  and  family  have 
one  enemy*  the  matter,  but  all  the  fervants  will  be 
oujr  friends.     Cinadon  then  acquainted  him  with 
the  objeft  and  caufe  of  the  confpiracy,  which  had 
been  formed  by  men  of  probity  and  fortitude,  and 
which  was  foon  to  be  communicated  to  the  flaves,  the 
■peafants,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
people,  whofe  animofity  againft  the  Spartans  was  / 

too  violent  to  be  concealed.  That  the  greateft 
part  of  the  confpirators,  being  trained  for  war, 
had  arms  in  their  hands  ;  that  the  fhops  of  the  ar- 
mourers, the  tools  of  thofe  artificers  who  wrought 
in  metal,  wood,  and  ftone,  and  even  the  infiru- 
ments  of  agriculture,  might  furriifli  fuch  weapons 
to  the  reft,  as  would  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe 
againft  unanned  men. 

This  alarming  intelligence  roufed  thfr-  aftivity,  A&ivitf 
without  fhaking  the  firmnefs,  of  the  Spartan  ma-  deace^f 
giftrates.     It .  would  have  been  imprudent,  to  feize  the  Spar- 
Cinadon  in  the  capital,  as  they  were  unacquainted  u^^ 
with  the  extent  of  his  refources,  and  the  number 
of  his    affociates.      On  pretence    of   the  public 
fervice,  they  contrived  to  fend  him  to  Aulon  (for 
in  fimilar  expeditions  they  had  often  emplbyed  his 
ready  arm  and  enterprifing  valour),  that  he  might 

feize, 
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feized  and 
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Agefilaus 
takes  the 
command 
of  the 
Greek 
forces  in 
Olymp.  - 
jccvi.  i. 
A.C396. 


,  feize  in  that  licentious  city,  and  bring  within  the 
reach  of  juftice,  feveral  daring  violators  of  the 
Spartan  laws,  among  whom  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  who  corrupted  the  manners  of  young  and 
old  IX.  The  fenate  prepared  waggons  for  convey- 
ing the  prisoners,  and  furnifhed  every  thing  necef- 
fary  for  the  journey.  A  body  of  chofen  horfemen 
was  appointed  to  accompany  Cinadon,  who  fet  out 
without  fufpe&ing  that  this  long  train  of  prepara- 
tion was  deftined  againft  himfelf  alone.  But  no 
fooner  had1  he  reached  a  proper  diftance  from  the 
city  than  he  was  arretted  as  a  traitor,  and  compelled, 
by  the  terror  of  immediate  death,  to  denounce  his 
accomplices.  Their  names  were  fent  to  the  fenate, 
who  inftantly  fecured  their  perfons.  Cinadon, 
Tifamenes,  a  prieft,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
confpiracy,  were  fcourged  through  the  city,  gored 
with  inftruments  of  torture,  and  finally  relieved  by 
death* 

The  rafh  enterprife  of  Cinadon  ftill  filled  the 
Spartans  with  alarm,  when  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed of  the  formidable  preparations  of  Artaxer- 
xes,  againft  whom  the  perfuafive  influence  of  Ly- 
fander  encouraged  them  to  employ  the  great  and 
folid,'  but  as  yet  unknown  abilities,  of  their  young 
and  warlike  prince.  Since  the  reign  of  AgamenK 
non,  Agefilaus  was  the  firft  Grecian  King  who  led 
the  united  forces  of  his  country  to  make  war  in 
Alia;   and  his  expedition,   though  not  lefs  im-  . 


11  Ayctyuv  V  cxiXewv  tw  yvvouxct  *n  xoXXini  f*w  iXiyiw  mm6t 
mat,  Xt/juatrarOai  ¥  wxu  t»j  a^wtvtf/xevtfj  A*xe}«f{*oy»tf9  xcu  s^kj* 
GvTtges  xcu  nurt£ttfr     Xenoph.  p.  494. 
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portant  than  the  exploits  of  the  fons  of  Atreus  chap. 
and  Achilles,  is  much  inferior  in  renown ;  becaufe  txxvg\ 
the  panegyric  of  Xenophon,  warm  and  fplendid 
as  it  is,  even  beyond  the  ufual  colour  of  his  com- 
petitions, muft  yet,  like  all  other  eulogies,  be 
for  ever  eclipfed  by  the  luftre  of  the  Iliad.  But 
the  conquefts  of  Agefilaus,  however  different  in 
fame,  yet  furpaffed  in  misfortune,  the  war  of 
Troy.  Both  were  pernicious  to  the  interefts  of 
Greece;  but  of  the  two,  the  vi&ories  of  Agefilaus 
proved  the  more  fatal,  not  indeed  in  their  imme- 
diate, but  in  their  remote  confequences. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  three  hundred  and  Difgracea 
ninety-fix  before  Chrift,  he  left  Sparta,  with  three  L^nder» 
thoufand  Lacedaemonian  freedmen,  and  a  body  of  rivalled 
foreign  troops,  amounting  to  fix  thoufand,  chiefly  ^8  audMH 
colle&ed  from  the  confederate  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nefus.     Since  the  irregular  and  unjuftifiable  con- 
duct of  Agis  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  againfl 
Argos,  the  Spartan  Kings  were  ufually  attended  in 
the  field  by  a  council  of  ten  fenators,  .whofe  con- 
currence was  held  necefTary  in  all  public  raeafures. 
Agefilaus  demanded. a  council,  not  of  ten,  but  of 
thirty  Spartans :  a  refined  ftroke  of  policy,  which 
ftrongly  indicates  that  artful  dexterity  with  whichr 
during  a  long   adminiftration,   he  uniformly  pro* 
moted  the  views  of  his  intereft  and  ambition.     By 
augmenting  the  number  of  the  council,   he  di- 
minifhed  its    importance.      Each    member,   pof- 
feffing  lefs  weight  and  influence,  felt  himfelf  lefs 
concerned  in  the  honour  of  the  body;    and  the 
whole  were  ■  more  eafily  fwayed  and  governed  by 

2  the 
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CHAP,  dta  King.     Lyfander  alone,  whofe  name  in  Afia^ 
xxVtt,    was  illuftrious  or  terrible,  rivalled  for  a  while  the 
power  of  Agefilaus.     But  the  colleagues  of  Ly- 
fander were  the  firft  to  difpute  his  pretentions,  and 
to  controul  his  authority.     Agefilaus  availed  him* 
felf  of  their  envy,   and  liftened  too  eafily  to  the 
di&ates  of  felfiflinefs,  in  humbling  the  arrogance 
of  a  rival  who  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his 
own  greatnefs.     By    thwarting    the   meafures  of 
Lyfander,  by  denying  his  requefts,  by  employing 
him  in  offices  unbecoming  his  dignity12,  he  ren- 
dered him  contemptible  in   the  eyes  of  thofe  by 
whom  he  had  been  fo  long  feared.     This  ungene- 
rous treatment  of  a  benefa&or,  as  well  as  the  af- 
piring  pride  of  the  benefa&or  himfelf,  which  could 
excite  fuch  black  ingratitude  in  an  otherwife  virtu- 
ous breaft,  doubly  prove  the  inftability  of  friend- 
fliip  between  ambitious  minds.     After  a  difgrace- 
ful  rupture,  which  ended  ih  an  affe&ed  reconcile 
ation,   Lyfander  was   fent  by  Agefilatis  and  his 
council  to  command  the  Lacedaemonian  fquadron 
in  the  Hellefpont,   an    ina&ive   and  fubordinate 
fervice,  in  which  he  could  not  expeft  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  any  thing  worthy  of  his  ancient 
fame.     He  returned,  therefore,  in  a  few  months 
to  Sparta,  covered  with  difgrace,  enraged  by  dif- 
appointment,    and    vowing    implacable    revenge 
againft  the  eruel  ingratitude  of  his  friend,  which 

'"•  Lyfander  was  known  in  the  Eaft  as  a  conqueror;  Agefilaus 
made  him  a  commiilaiy.   Vid..  PIuU  in  Agefil.  &  Lyfander.  &  Xe* 
aoph.  Hellea.  1*  iii.  p.  497. 

he 
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lie  fefc  more  deeply  than  the  injuftice  of  all  his  c  H  A  P. 
enemies  together.   .  .         J^J^j 

Agefilaus  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ephefus,  a  Treachery 
place  ^  recommended  by  its  centrical  Situation,  as  °*Tifl*" 
the  mod  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  recruits 
which  flocked  to  his  ftandard  from  every  part  of 
the  coaft  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  fuch  a  ftation  en- 
abled him  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  which  of  their 
provinces  was  the  intended  objeQ:  of  his  invafion. 
Thither  Tiflaphernes  fent  an  embafly,  demanding 
the  reafon  of  Mitch  mighty  preparations.     Agefilaus 
replied,  <c  That  the  Greeks  in  Afia  might  en- 
joy the  fame  liberty  with  their  brethren  in  Europe." 
The  meffengers  of  Tiflaphernes,  had  orders  to  de- 
clare* that  the  King  was  inclined  to  acknowledge 
the    ancient  freedom    a^d  independence   of   the 
Grecian  colonies ;   that  the  report  of  his  hoftile 
intentions    againft   either    them    or    the    mother 
country  was  totally  void  of  foundation;  and  that, 
in  confequence^of  the  recent  tranfa&ions  between 
Tiflaphernes  and  Dercyllidas,  ambafladors  might 
fhortly  be  expe&ed  from  Sufa,  empowered  to  ratify 
a  firm  and  iafting  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and 
the  Greeks.     Until  this  defirable  work  fliould  be 
completed,  Tiflkphernes   earneftly  defired  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  truce,  which,  on  his  fide,  he  was 
ready  to  feai  by  whatever  formalities  Agefilaus 
thought   proper  to  require.     The    SpartanX  ing 
frankly  avowed  his  fufpicions  of  treachery;  yet, 
being  unwilling  td  embroil  his  country  in  an  un- 
neceflary  war,  he  difpached  Dercyllidas,  with  two 

members  of  the  Spartan  council,  to  renew  his  late 
you  in.  s  engage- 
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CHAP,  engagements  with  Tiffaphernes.     The  perfidious 
XXVIL    fatrap  fwore  and  deceived  for  the  laft  time.    No 
fooner  had  he  received  the  long-expe&ed  auxili- 
aries from  the  Eaft,  than  he  commanded  Agefi- 
laus  to  leave  Ephefus,  and  to  evacuate  the  coaft  of 
Afia ;  if  he  delayed  to  comply,  the  weight  of  the 
Perfian  arms  would  enforce  obedience.     The  pru- 
dent, or  pious   Spartan,   while    his    friends  were 
alarmed  with  this  unexpe&ed  declaration,  affumed 
an  unufual  gaiety  of  countenance,  obferving  that 
he  rejoiced  to  commence  the  war  under  fuch  fa- 
vourable aufpices,  fince  the  treachery  of  Tiffapher* 
nes  muft  render  the  gods  his  enemies. 
Innocent         Meanwhile  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  infi- 
of  Agefi-     dious  arts  of  the  fatrap,  with  equal,  but  more  in- 
hufc  nocent   addrefs.     It  was  induftrioufly  given   out, 

that  he  intended  to  march  into  the  province  of 
j  Caria,  the  favourite    refidence    of   Tiflaphernes, 
which  was  adorned  by  his  voluptuous  parkland 
palaces,  and  ftrengthened  by  a  fortrefs,  the  re- 
pofitory  of  his  treafures.  .  The  intervening  cities 
were  ordered  to  mend  the  roads,    to  furnifh  a 
market,  and  to  prepare  every  thing  moft  neceffary 
to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  Grecian  army,     Tifla- 
phernes, not  doubting  that  Caria  was  the  intended 
fceneof  warfare,  efpecially  as  the  mountainous  nature 
"  of  that  province  rendered  it  improper  for  horfe,  in 
which  the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided,  en- 
camped with  his   own  numerous   cavalry  in   the 
*le  pefeats  plains  of  the  Meander,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
fians,  and    P^ffage  of  the  enemy.    But  Agefilaus  having  ported 
plunder.     a  fufficient  garrifon  m  Ephefus,  left  that  city,  and 

Phrygia.  ^  *  ' 

turning 
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turning  to  the  north,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  chap* 
into  Phrygia,  the  rich  plunder  of  which  rewarded  xxvn. 
the  a&ive  diligence  of  his  fbldiers.  The  felfifh  ' 
fatrap  was  unwilling  to  relieve  the  province  of 
Pharnabazus,  by  weakening  the  defence  of  his 
own ;  and  accordingly  remained  inactive  on  the 
fruitful  banks  of  the  Meander,  whofe  winding 
ftream  fkirts  the  northern  frontier  of  Caria,  ftill 
fufpe&ing  an  invafion  of  the  Greeks  from  Ephefus 
and  the  neighbouring  fea-ports.  During  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fummer  Agefilaus  ravaged 
Phrygia ;  the  Barbarians  were  foamefully  defeated 
in  feveral  rencounters;  at  length  they  ceafed  to 
refift  his  arms ;  nor  attempted  even  to  harafs  his 
retreat,  when,  having  gratified  the  juft  refentment 
of  his  country,  he  returned,  loaded  with  fpoil,  to 
winter  in  Ephefus 13. 

In  the  Phrygian  expedition,  Agefilaus  fhared,  Employ- 
and*furpaffed  the  toils   of  the  meaneft   foldier,  ^Greek* 
from  whom  he  refufed  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  his  during 
drefs,  his  food,  or  his  accommodations  by  day  J[*term 
or  night.     The  ina&ive  feafon  of  the  year  was  moft  quartert • 
diligently  and  ufefully   employed.     Ephefus  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  glowed  with  the  ardour  of 
militairy   preparation.     The  Phrygian  wealth  was 
employed  to  urge  the  hand  of  induftry.     Shields, 
fpears,   fwords,   and  helmets,    filled  every  (hop, 
and  crowded  every  magazine.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  country  were  allured  by  great  rewards  to  form 
their  bed  horfes  to  the  difcipline  of  the  field ;  and 
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the  wealthy  citizens  wer£  exempted  from  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  enfuing  campaign,  upon  condition  only 
that  they  furniihed  a  horfeman,  properly  equipped, 
to  perform  their  vicarious  duty.  The  veteran 
foldiers,  as  well  as  the  new  levies,  were  daily  exer- 
cifed  within  the  walk  of  Ephefus,  in  thofe  martial 
amufements  which  teprefented  a  faithful  image, 
and  which  formed  the  beft  fchool,  of  war,  Age- 
filaus often  condefcended  to  difpute  the  prize  of 
valour  or  dexterity ;  *his  popular  manners  endeared 
him  to  the  troops;  the  fuperiority  of  his  talents 
commanded  their  willing  obedience ;  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  honour  to  their  prince;  they  vied  in 
gratitude  to .  the  gods  with  the  prince  himfelf, 
who,  as  often  as  he'  obtained  the  crown  of  vi&ory, 
dedicated  the  honourable  reward  in  the  auguft 
temple  of  Ephefian  Diana.  "  What  then  (adds 
a  foldier,  a  philofopher,  and  a  man  of  piety) 
might  not  be  expe&ed  from  troops  who  delighted 
in  the  exercife  of  arms,  refpe&ed  their  general,  and 
revered  the  gods I4  ?" 

The  expe&ation  ofXenophon,  ^ho  beheld  the 
interefting  fcenes  at  Ephefus,  which  he  has  inimi- 
tably defcribed,  was  fully  gratified  by  the  fuccefs  of 
the,  enfuing  campaign.  Agreeably  to  the  annual 
revolution .  of  offices  in  the  Lacedaemonian  re- 
public, a  commiffion  of  thirty  Spartans  was  fent 
early  in  the  fpring  to  fupply  the  place  of  Lyfander 
and  his  colleagues.  Among  the  numbers  of  this 
new  council  Agefilau$  diftributed  tlfe^  various  de* 


14  Xenoph.  Panegyr.  Ageftf. 
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partmente  of  military  command.  The  fuperior  CHAP, 
abilities  of  Herippidas  were  entrufted  with  the  xxvn. 
veteran  army  who  had  ferved  under  Cyrus.  Xe- 
nocles  was  appointed  to  condufl:  the  cavalry. 
Mygdo  commanded  the  Afiatic  levies ;  Scythes, 
the  Lacedaemonian  freedmen ;  for  himfelf,  as  his 
peculiar  care,  the  general  referved  the  faithful  and 
warlike  body  of  Peloponnefian  allies,  chofen  from 
the  flower  and  vigour  of  many  flourilhing  re- 
publics. With  a  view  to  encourage  his  foldiers 
before  taking  the  field,  he  ordered  the  Phrygian 
prifoners  to  be  brought  forth,  ftripped,  and  ex-  . 
pofed  to  fale.  The  Greeks  viewed  with  contempt 
the  delicate  whitenefs  of  their  fkins,  their  flaccid 
mufcles,  their  awkward  motions,  their  ihapelefs 
forms,  their  unwieldy  corpulence,  and  the  effe- 
minate foftnefs  of  their  whole  texture.  Such  an 
enejny  they  confidered  sfc  nothing  fuperior  to  an 
army  of  women 1S. 

Agefil^us  had  declared,  that  he  would  be  no  Attacks 
longer  fatisfied  with  ravaging  the  extremities,  but  ^e  centre 
was  determined  to  attack  the  centre,  of  the  Perfian  fun  do- 
power.     Tiffaphernes,  fearful  of  being   deceived  "h™0118"* 
by  a  fecond  feint,  again,  conduced  his  fquadrons  Alia, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  and  reinforced  with 
the  Sower  of  his  infantry  the  garrifons  of  Caria, 
which  (as  the  contrary  had  been  induftrioufly  re- 
ported) he  concluded  to  be  the  main  object  of  ap~ 
proaching  hoftilities.     But  the  Spartan  was    too 
jrt)le  a  general  to  repeat  the  fame  game,     Dn  this 

15  Xenoph.  p.  500. 
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CHAP,  occafion,  therefore,  he  carried  into  execution  the 
^xxvn.  ^  defign  which  had  been  made  public,  marched  to- 
wards the  royal  city  of  Sardes,  and  ravaged  the 
adjoining  territory  without  oppofition.  He  had 
acquired  much  valuable  booty,  and  ihaken  the 
fidelity  of  the  Lydians,  before  any  enemy  appeared 
to  refift  his  progrefs.  That  refiftance,  when  made 
too  late,  proved  ineffectual.  After  feveral  fuc-? 
cefsful  fkirtnifhes,  he  defeated  the  Perfians  in  a  ge- 
neral engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa&olus, 
furrounded  and  took  their  camp,  in  which,  befide 
other  riches,  he  found  feventy  talents  of  filver. 
Death  of  He  hoped  likewife  to  have  captured  the  relentlefs 
Tiflkpher-  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  the  perfidious  Tiffaphernes ; 
but  that  crafty  traitor,  fufpe&ing  the  event  of  the 
battle,  had  thrown  himfelf,  with  a  confiderable 
x  body  of  troops,  within  the  ftrong  walls  of  Sardes. 
where  his  cowardice  continued  to  refide,  difplaying 
the  inglorious  pride  of  "pomp  and  luxury,  while 
jthe  provinces  of  Artaxerxes  fell  a  prey  to  the 
hoftile  invader.  The  time  of  his  punifhjnent, 
however,  was  now  arrived.  His  whole  life  had 
been  difgraceful  to  himfelf;  but  its  laft  fcene  had 
difgraced  the  arms  of  his  matter,  who  cancelled, 
by  one  ftroke  of  royal  ingratitude,  the  merit  of 
innumerable  perfidies  and  cruelties  committed  for 
his  fervice.  Tithrauftes  was  fent  from  court  to 
take  off  the  head  of  the  obnoxious  fatrap  •»  who, 
being  allured  to  a  conference,  was  caught  by  his 
own  arts  lf ,  and  met  with  a  deferved  fate  j  although 

16  Polysenus,  1.  vii.    The  fail  is  mentioned  with  few  circumftances 
in  Diodorus,  and  with  none  in  Xenophon,  p.  501* 
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the  author  of  his  death  was  perhaps  th$  only  man  CHAP, 
in  Perfia  or  in  Greece  with  whom  Tiffaphernes  had    ^xvu* 
any  claim  of  merit. 

Tithrauftes,    who    had    come    from    Babylon  Helsfuc- 
efcorted    by^  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  carried  J*ededbr 
the  mandate  of  the  Great  King  for  affuming  the  tes,  who 
government  of  Lower  Afia,  and  the  conduct  of  purines  the 

Til  Xt\  I*    1 1  fl  £* 

the  war.  Having  removed  the  only  rival  who  had  0fcondu<a. 
intereft  or  ability  to  difpute  this  extenfive  and 
honourable  'commiflion,  his  next  care  wag  to  fend 
an  embaffy  to  Agefilaus,  which,  inftead  of  indicat- 
ing the  chara&er  of  a  great  general,  (for  fuch  Ti- 
thrauftes  was  efteemed  in  the  Eaft,)  betrayed  the 
mean  and  temporifing  genius  of  his  worthlefs  pre- 
deceffors.  The  ambaffadors  were  inftru&ed  to 
declare,  <c  That  Tiffaphernes,  author  of  thofe 
troubles  which  embroiled  Greece  and  Perfia,  had 
buffered  a  juft  death  5  and  that  the  King,  who  had 
been  too  long  deceived  by  his  artifices,  was  now 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Grecian  colonies,  on  condition  that  Agefilaus  with- 
drew  his  troops  from  Afia."  The  Spartan  honeftly 
replied,  "  That  the  alternative  of  war  or  peace 
depended  not  on  himfelf,  but  on  the  refolution  of 
the  aflembly  and  fenate ;  nor  could  he  remove  his 
forces  from  the  Eaft  without  the  exprefs  command 
of  his  republic/'  The  artful  fatrap,  perceiving 
that  it  was ;  impoffible  for  him  to  interrupt,  deter- 
mined at  lead  to  divert,  the  courfe  of  hoftilities. 
None  knew  better  •  than  Tithraftes  the  ufe  of 
money  as  an  inftrument  of  negociation.  He  con- 
defcended  to  purchafe  from  Agefilaus,  by  a  very 
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CHAP.  large  fum,  the   tranquillity  of  Lydia;   and,  as  it 

^_y   l_f  feemed  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Spartan 

King  which  particular  portion  of  the  Perfian  domi-> 

*  nions  felt  the  weight  of  his  invafion,  he  evacuated 

that  province,  and  again  entered  Phrygia. 

Agcfilaus         While    he  purfued  his  march  northwards,  he 

entnifted     ^g  overtaken   in  Ionia  by  a  welcome  meffenger 

command    fr°m  home,  who  delivered  him  a  letter,  teftifying 

of  the  Gre-  the   grateful  admiration  of  his  countrymen,  pro-* 

cian  fleet  • 

Oi^lp!      longing   the  term  of  his  military  command,  and 
?cvi.  3.       entrufting  him  with  the  numerous  fleet,  which  had 
'  3?4?  failed  two  years  before,  to  countered  the  defigns 
of  the  enemy I7.     This  fleet,  confifting  of  ninety 
gatlies,  was  a&ually  commanded  by  Pharax,  who, 
during  the  glorious  career  of  Agefilaus's  vi&ories, 
had  filently  .performed  very  ufeful  and  meritorious 
fervice.     The  naval   preparations  of  Artaxerxes, 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  firft  excited  the  alarm 
in   Greece,  were   ftill   carried    on  with   a&ivity. 
Various  fquadrons  were  equipped  in  the  harbours  of 
Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  and  other  maritime  provinces,  of 
which  the  combined  ftrength  would  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  fleet  of  Greece.     But  the  vigilant  di- 
ligence of   Pharax  prevented  their  union.     His. 
fliips  were  viftualled  by  Nephres,  the  rebellious 
viceroy  of  Egypt;    with  whom,  in  the  name  of 
Sparta,  he  had  contracted  an  alliance.     The  [ports 
of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
Carian  Cherfonefus,  were   open   to  his    cruifers. 
Availing  himfelf  of  thefe  important  advantages,  he 

17  Xenoph.  Hellen,  hvL  p.  501. 
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fteered  with  rapidity  along  the  hoftile  fhores  :  and  CHAP* 
feafonably  dividing  or  combiniiig  his  fleet,  effe&ual-  t __    "^ 
ly  reftrained  the  enemy  from  making  their  projected 
defcents  on  Peloponnefus,  and  even  deterred  them 
from  failing   the  Afiatic   feas xS.     Agefilaus,    un-  ^^^ 
[        mindful  of  this  effential  fervice,  which  had  pre-  toPiiaa- 
▼ented  any  diverfion  of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  der' 
Eaft,  deprived  Pharax  of  the  ccftnmand,  and  fub- 
ftituted  in  his  ftead  Pifander,  a  near  relation  of  his 
own,  who  pofleffed  indeed  the  ambitious  valour 
and  manly  firmnefs  of  the  Spartan  chara&er,  but 
neither  the  experience,  nor  the  abilities,  fufficient 
to  qualify  him  for  this  weighty  trufb 

The  firft  effe&s  of  this  fatal  error  were  eclipfed  Agefiiaug 
by  a  momentary  blaze  of  glory.     Agefilaus  entered  £"*    0*£* 
Phrygia ;  attacked,  conquered,  and  purfued  Phar-  conquer* 
nabazus  j  who,  flying  from  poft  to  poft,  was  fuc-  pj^ 
ceffively  driven  from  every  part  of  his  valuable  empire; 
province  I9.     The  fame  of  the  Grecian  vi&ories 
ftruck    terror    into  the    neighbouring    countries. 
Cotys 20,    or  Cory  las,  the  proud  tyrant  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  who  difdained  the  friendfliip  of  the  Great 
King21,    fent  humbly  to  requeft  that  the  native 
valour    of   his    numerous  and  invincible  cavalry 
might  be  affociated  with  the  Spartan  arms  *\     The 
inferior  fatraps,  and  efpecially  their  opprefled  fub- 

18  Ifocrat.  Panegyr.     He  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  admiral, 
which  we  find  in  Xenophon's  Gr.  Hill. 

19  Xenoph.  compares  his  erratic  courfe  to  the  wanderings  of  Scythian 
Nomades. 

20  He  is  called  Cotys  in  Xenoph.  Gr.  Hift.  Plutarch,  and  Diodo- 
pis ;  and  Corylas  in  Xenoph.  Ana^aA  1.  v.  p.  370. 

!•  Xenoph.  ibjd.  aa  Ptot.  in  Agefil. 
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CHAP,  je&s,  courted  the  prote&ion  of  Agefilaus,  exped- 
?xvil  ^  ing  that  the  unknown  dominion  of  Greece  would 
be  lighter  than  the  yoke  of  Perfia,  of  which  they 
had  long  felt  and  regretted  the  feverity.     The  de- 
ceitful Ariaeus,  who  had  fhared  the  guilt,  without 
fharing  the  punifhment  of  Cyrus,  could  never  be 
heartily  reconciled  to  a  matter  againft  whom  he  had 
once  rebelled.    His    aftual    wealth,  and  ancient 
honours,  gave  him  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
numerous  Barbarians  who  had  followed  the  ftandard 
of  Cyrus  and  his  own;  and  whofe  difcontented 
fpirits  might  eafily  be  inflamed  into  a  fecond  xe» 
volt43*    The  commotion  was  general    in    Leffer 
Alia;  and,  as  Egypt  had  already  rebelled,  Age- 
filays,  at    the    head    of  about    twenty    thoufand 
Greeks,  and  innumerable  Barbarian  allies,  might 
entertain  a  very  rational  expeftation  to  {hake  the 
throne  of  Artaxerxes ;  efpecially  as  the  experience 
of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Xenophog,  who  was 
ftill  the  companion  of  his  arms,  muft  have  power* 
fully  encouraged  him  to  that  glorious  enterprife 24. 
which  ai*        But  an  undertaking  of  which  the  fuccefs,  how* 
Wafted  by    ever  fplendid,  could  not  probably  have  been  fol- 
cdlnteffi-"   ^owed  by  any  folid  advantages,  becaufe  the  diminu* 
^encefrom  tive  territory  and  fcanty  population  of  Spartaformed 
reece*     a  bafis  far  too  feeble  to  fupport  fuch  a  weight  of 
conqueft,  was  blafted  in  the  bloom  of  hope,  by 
intelligence    equally    unexpected   and    diftrefsful. 
Tithrauftes,  who  knew  the  power  of  gold  over  the 

23  Plut.  in  AgefiL  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  439. 
x        *♦  Diodor.    ibid.    &   Xenoph.    Agefil.   Panegyr.   8c   Plut.  in 
AgefiL 
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Grecian  councils,  determined,  with  the  approba-  chap. 
tion  of  the  King  his  matter,  to  give  full  play  to    XXVDL 
this    main-fpring   of   politics.     The    Cretan  and        " 
iEgaean  feas  were  carelefsly  guarded  by  the  un- 
fufpe&ing  confidence  of  the  new  admiral.     Ti- 
thrauftes  perceived  the  negleft;  and  difpatched, 
"without  any  fear  of  capture,  various  emiflaries  into 
Greece,  well  qualified,  by  bribes  and  addrefs,  to 
pra&ife  with  the  difcontented  and  fa&ious  dema- 
gogues, the  natural  enemies  of  Sparta,  of  arifto- 
cratic  government,   and  of  the    public  tranquil- 
lity *5. 

The  principal  inftrument  of  thefe  fecret  nego-  Means  by 
ciations  was,  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  a  man  of  an  J*"**** 
intriguing  and  audacious  fpirit,  who  carried  with  kindle  a 
him  no  lefs  a  fum  than  fifty  talents  (above  nine  warin 
thoufand  pounds  fterling),  which  he  diftributed,  ^  coun" 
with  lavifh  promifes  of  future  bounty,  to  Cyclon 
of  Argos,  to  Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  of  Corinth, 
to    Androclides,    Ifmenias   and     Galaxadorus   of 
Thebes ;  names  for  the  moft  part  obfcure  in  thi 
annals  of  war,  but  important  in  the  hiftory  of  do- 
jneftic   fa&ion.    The  tyranny  of  Sparta  was  the 
perpetual  theme  of  thefe  venal  hirelings,  not  only 
in    their    refpeftive    communities,  but   in    every 
quarter  of  Greece  to  which  they  were  fucceffively 
parried  with  a  mercenary  diligence.     They  painted 
in  the  ftrongeft  colours  the  injuftice,  the  cruelty 
and  the  immeafurable  ambition  of  that  haughty  , 
republic,  who  had  made  foldiers    of  her  Haves, 

a5  Xenoph.p,5l3>  &  feqq. 
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CHAP,  that  fhe  might  make  flaves  of  her  allies.  The 
xxvn#  deftru&ive  and  impious  devaftation  of  the  facred 
territory  of  Elis  was  arraigned  with  every  term  of 
reproach.  The  fame  calamities,  it  was  prophefied, 
muft  foon  overwhelm  the  neighbouring  countries, 
unlefs  they  prepared  (while  it  was  yet  time  to  pre- 
pare)  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  fmce  Sparta  purfued 
her  conquefts  in  Alia  with  no  other  view  but 
to  lull  the  fecurity,  and  rivet  the  chains,  of 
Greece  *6. 

Motives  Strong  as  thefe  invedives  may  appear,  and  in* 

the^of*  tere^e(^  **  ^ey  certainly  were,  they  did  not  exceed 
miesof  the  truth;  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  they 
Sparta        were    addreffed     to  men  well  difpofed  to  believe 

\ygfg  actii" 

ated.  them.  Since  the  fubverfion  of  the  Athenian1 
power,  the  imperious  government- of  Sparta  had 
rendered  her  almoft  alike  odious  to  her  old,  and 
to  her  new,  confederates.  The  former,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  Corinthians,  Arcadians,  and  Achae* 
ans,  complained  with  the  warmth  which  juflice 
gives,  that,  after  fharing  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  they  had  been  cruelly  de* 
prived  of  the  fruits  of  vi&ory.  The  latter,  and 
efpecially  fuch  communities  as  had  revolted  from 
Athens,  lamented  that  their  blood  and  treafure  had 
been  fpent  in  vain.  They  had  fought  for  freedom 
and  independence  j  but  their  valour  had  been  re* 
warded  by  a  more  intolerable  fervitude.  Argos; 
had  long  been  the  enemy,  and  Thebes  afpired  to 
become    the    rival,    of  Sparta.    Above   »11,  the 

96  Xenoph.  p.  514. 
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Athenians,  animated  by  the  patriotifm  of  Thrafy-  chap. 
bulus,  their  deliverer  from  the  Spartan  yoke,  longed  ^xx^n'j 
to  employ  the  firft  moments  of  returning  vigour  in 
the  purfuit  of  glory  and  revenge. 

The  corruption  of  thofe  morbid  humours,  which  Circum- 

1L3.HC68 

mull  foon  have  fermented  of  themfelves,  was  ac-  whkh  en- 
celerated    by    the    mercenary    emiffaries    of  Ti-  couraged 
thrauftes.     The  occafion,  too,  feemed   favourable  nt^ 
for  affaulting  the  domeftic  ftrength  of  a  republic, 
whofe  arms  were  emuloufly  employed  in  extend- 
ing her  diftant  conquefts.     The   conduQ:  of  the 
Thebans  had  already  announced  this  defign.    They 
not  only  refufed   affiftance  to  Agefilaus  towards 
carrying  on  his  eaftern  campaign,  but  treated  him 
without  refpefl:  or  decency  i  while  he  eroded  their 
dominions  j  and,  were  not  ambition  blind,  he  muffi 
have   perceived;  and  refented  their  hoftility,  and 
have  delayed  to  undertake  his  expedition  againft 
Aiia,  till  he  had  extinguifhed  the  feeds  of  war  in 
Greece. 

But,  notwithftanding  the  concurring  caufes  which  Their  cau- 
haftened  a  rupture,  fuch  was  the  terror  of  the  tionjnbe- 
Spartan  name,  encreafed  by  the  recent  glory  of  ^mns 
Agefilaus,  that  none  of  her  numerous  enemies  had 
courage  openly  to  take  arms  and  to  avow  their 
juft  animofity.  After  various,  but  fecret  confer- 
ences, held  in  the  principal  cities,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  wound  that  republic  through  her  allies, 
the  Phocians,  who  were  diftinguifhed,  amidfl:  the 
very  general  difcontent,  by  their  unfliaken  attach- 
ment and  fidelity.    The  Locri  Ozolas,  a  fierce 

and 
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CHAP,  and  infolent  people  *?,  who  lived  in  the  neighbour* 
^aXVIL^  hood  of  Phocis,  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  levy  con- 
tributions from  a  diftrid  on  their  eaftern  frontier, 
to  which  they  had  not  the  fmalleft  claim,  and  of 
which  the  dominion  had  been  long  a  matter  of 
difpute  between  the  Fhocians  and  Thebans.  Both 
thefe  ftates  feem  to  have  been  injured,  and  exaftly 
in  the  fame  degree,  by  this  aggreffion;  but  the 
Phocians,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Locri, 
took  arms  to  revenge,  while  the  Thebans,  who 
were  their  friends,  prepared  to  abet,  their  injuftice. 
They  expe&ed,  and  their  expe&ation  was  grati- 
fied, that  the  Spartans  would  quickly  interfere  in  a 
quarrel  that  aflfe&ed  the  moft  important  interefts  of 
their  Phocian  allies;  a  meafure  which  tended 
precifely  to  that  iffue  which  prudence  and  policy 
required,  fince  the  Thebans  would  be  compelled 
to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  muft  appear  to 
all  the  neutral  ftates  of  Greece,  and  even  to  their 
Lacedaemonian  enemies,  to  be  undesignedly  drag- 
ged into  a  war,  not  from  an  inclination  to  commit, 
but  from  the  neceffity  to  repel,  injuries 28. 
Campaign  The  irafcible  pride  of  Sparta,  ever  prone  to 
ofLyfen-  chaftife  the  fmalleft  offence^  with  unbounded  fe- 
'Bwtia.  verity*  confpired  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes 
of  Thebes  and  her  allies.  Inftead  of  condefcend- 
ing  to  remonftrate,  inftead  of  demanding  fatis- 
fadion,  inftead  of  Ordering  the  Thebans  to  eva- 

"^  Thucydid.  Li.  p.  4.  8c  p.47- 

78  Xenoph.  Hellen  1.  iii.  ad  fin.    Diodor.  xiv.  %%•   .fluUidu  ia 
Lyfand.  p.  4489  &  feqq. 
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cuate  the  territory  of  Phocis,  aikl  to  abftain  from  c  rt  A  Pt 
future  injury,  the  Spartans  flew  to  arms,  and  t  xxvn. 
inarched  t6  invade  Boeotia.  On  thefirft  rumour 
of  hoftilkies,  the  a&ivity  of  Lyfander  had  been 
employed  to  affemble  their  northern  confederates; 
the  Maleans,  Heraclearis,  with  thofe  who  inhabited 
the  villages  of  Doris  and  Mount  Oeta.  He  pene* 
trated  into  the  Theban  territory,  gained  Lebadea 
by  force,  Orchoinenus  by  addrefs,  and  prepared 
to  affault  the  walls  of  Haliartus,  which^  next  to 
Thebes,  was  the  ftrongeft  of  the  Boeotian  cities. 
The  difficulty  of  this  enterprife  made  him  difpatch 
a  mefTenger  to  haften  the  arrival  of  Paufanias,  the 
Spartan  King,  who  had  led  forth  fix  thoufand 
Peloponnefians,  to  co-operate  with  this  experi- 
ienced  commander.  The  unfortunate  meffenger 
was  taken  by  the  fcouts  of  the  Thebans,  and  with  ' 
him  a  letter,  in  which  Lyfander*  had  fignified  his 
purpofe,  and  appointed  the  time  of  rendezvous 
with  Paufanias,  that  they  might  furprife  Haliartus 
with  their  combined  forces29. 

At  th§  fame   time  that  this  ufeful  intelligence  The  The- 
was  brought  to  Thebes,  there  arrived  in  that  city  bans 
a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Athenian  troops,  who,  ^Lj£ 
though  their  own  capital  was  unwalled  and  defence-  *>  the  de- 
lefs,  had  been  perfuaded  by  Thrafybulus  to  brave  h£i£^ 
the   refentment    of  Sparta.     To  thefe  generous 
auxiliaries  the  Thebans  committed  their  city,  their 
wives,   their  children,  and  every  objeft  of  their 
moft  tender  concern  j   while  *he  warlike  youth, 
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and  almoft  all  thofe  of  a  military  age,  aflembled  in 
complete  armour,  departed  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
performing  a  journey  of  fifteen  milqs  with  filence 
and  celerity,  reached,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the 
gates  of  Haliartus.  Their  unexpected  arrival 
ftruck  a  pleafing  terror  into  their  friends,  whQ 
were  ^ffe&ed  ftill  more  deeply  when  they  finder- 
ftood  the  caufe  of  this  no&urnal  expedition.  The 
Thebans  difpelled  their  fear,  and  animated  their 
refolution,  hoping  not  only  to  fave  Haliartus;  but 
to  obtain  a  fignal  advantage  over  the  unfufpe&ing 
confidence  of  the  affailants. 

For  this  purpofe,  they  fent  a  ftrong  detachment 
to  lie  in  ambufh  without  the  walls.  The  reft,  re- 
inforced  by  the  townfmen,  formed  themfelves  in 
battle  array,  and  ftood  to  their  arms,  behind  the 
gates.  Lyfander  arrived  in  the  morning;  but 
Paufanias,  who  had  not  received  his  meffage,  ftill 
continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plataea.  The 
Jfoldiers,  fluflied  by  recent  victory,  difdained  to 
depend  on  the  tardy  motions  of  their  auxiliaries. 
They  requefted  Lyfander  to  lead  them  againft  the 
place ;  a  meafure  to  which  he  was  otherwife  much 
inclined,  being  eager  to  fnatch  the  glory  to  him- 
felf,  without  dividing  it  with  Paufanias,  his  rival 
and  enemy. 

He  approached  the  town,  arid  boldly  began  the 
attack,  perceiving  the  walls  and  battlements  to  be 
unguarded.  But  before  any  breach  was  made,  the 
different  gates  at  once  flew  open,  while  the  The* 
bans  and  Haliartans  rufhed  forth  with  one  con- 
fent,  and  with  refiftiefs.  fury.    Lyfander,  with  a 
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prieft  who  attended  him,  was  flain  on  the  firft  on-  chap, 
fet.  His  men  began  to  rally,  but  the  Thebans,  lX3CV?- 
polled  in  ambufh  without  the  city,  occafioned  a 
new  terror.  The  enemy  every  where  gave  way ; 
about  a  thoufand  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  reft: 
were  routed,  put  to  flight,  and  purfued  with  great 
flaughter30. 

The  firft  intelligence  of  this  fatal  difafter  brought 
Paufanias  to  the  fcene  of  a&ion,  that  he  might 
examine  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity.  It  would 
have  been  fruitlefs  to  aflault  the  fortified  ftrength 
of  Haliartus ;  but  it  was  neceflary  to  carry  off 
the  bodies  of  the  flain.  Paufanias  held  a  council 
of  war,  to  determine  whether  this  pious  duty 
fliould  be  effe&ed  by  force*  or  whether  he  might 
condefcend  to  folicit  the  humanity  of  the  vi&ors. 
Force  feemed  dangerous,  as  the  principal  deftru&ioa 
had  happened  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the 
place,  which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  approach 
without  fuffering  extremely  from  the  miffile 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  a  fecond  fally,  perhaps  more  bloody 
than  the  former.  It  was  therefore  unanimoufly  re^ 
folved  to  fend  a  Spartan  herald  to  Haliartus,  re- 
quefting  leave  to  bury  the  dead,  The  demand 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  Peloponnefian 
army  fhould  immediatly  evacuate  Boeotia.  Pau- 
fanias complied,  and  returned  to  Sparta.  His 
want  of  fuccefs,  rather  than  his  demerit,  fabje&ed 
him    to    trial    and    condemnation.      He    efcaped 

39  Xenoph.  1.  ill.  p.  50$,  &  feqq.     Plutanch.  in  Lyfand* 
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capital  puniffiment  by  flying  to  Tegea,  where  he 
A^vll*i  foon  afterwards  fickened  and  died.  His  fon  Age- 
fipolis  aflumed  the  Spartan  fceptre,  which  at 
that  jun&ure  required  the  dire&ion  of  more  ex* 
perienced  hands 3I. 


JV  Xjpioph.  I.  iii.  p.  505,  &  feqq.    Plutarch,  in  Lyfand. 
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Recal  of  Ageftlaus  from  the  Eajt.  —  tie  invades 
Bceoiia. — Views  of  Evagoras  King  of  Cyprus '.— 
His  Friend/hip  with  Conon.—  The  latter  entrufled 
with  the  Perfian  Fleet. — He  defeats  the  Laceda- 
monians.  — ^Battle  of  Coronaa.  —  The  Corinthian 
War*  —  Conon  rebuilds  the  Walls  and.  Harbours 
of  Athens. —  Conque/is  of  Conon  and  Thrafybulus* 
— Peace  of  Antalcidas. 

HPhe    defeat    at    Haliartus,    which    exafperated  CHAP, 
without  humbling  the  Spartans,    confirmed  ,xxym'J 
the  courage  of  their  enemies,  and  haftened  the  The  league 
defe&ion  of  their  allies.     The  league  was  openly  fon?e£ 
ratified  and  avowed  by  the  republics  of  Thebes,  Sparta 
Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth,     The  fpirit   <?f  re-  °}^C8  _ 
volt   feized  Euboea,    pervaded  the    provinces  of  nc  to  recal 
Acarnania,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  the  rich  cities  of  Agefflau* 
Chalcis,  and  the  warlike  principalities  of  Thef-.  EJ£ 
faly  \  _  The  whole  fabric  of  the  Spartan  power,  Olymp. 
raifed  and  cemented  by  a  war  of  twenty-feven  a^c*«94. 
years,  was  ihaken  to  the  foundation;  their, victo- 
rious leaders  were  no  more ;  nor  did  any  refource 
remain,  but  that  of  recalling  Agefilaus  from  his 
Afiatic  vi&ories,  that  the  fortune  and  valour  of 

1  Piodor.  1.  xiy.  p.  443.    Xenoph.  Hellea.  1.  Hi.  p.  507. 
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He  coin* 
municates 
his  recal 
to  the 
troops. 


chap,  this  accomplifhed  general  might  fuftain  the  falling 
L  ruins  of  his  country.  He  received  the  fatal  fcy- 
tal£  %  intimating  his  recal,  at  the  important  crifis 
of  his  fortune.  He  had  completed  his  prepara- 
tions for  marching  into  Upper  Ada,  and  his  heart 
already  beat  with  the  ardour  of  deftined  conqueft 
and  prpmifed  glory 3. 

Having   affembled  the  confederates,    he  com- 
municated the  revered  order  of  the  republic,  with 
which  he  exprefled  his  refolution  immedately  to 
comply.     The  generous  troops,  having  affociated 
their  own  honour  with  the  renown  of  the  general, 
teftified  their  grief  and  their  relu&ance  by  tears 
and  entreaties.     But  Agefilaus  remained  firm  in 
his  purpofe,  to  obey  the  command  of  Sparta,  to 
let  bounds  to  his  triumphs  in  the,  Eaft,  and  to  turn 
the  djre&ibn  of  his  arms  towards  a  lefs  alluring 
.  field    to  which  duty ,  fummoned   him 4.      Before 
:  crofiing  the!  Hellefpoht,  he  detached  four  thoufand 
4  veteran*  foldiers  to  ftrengthen  the  Afiatic  garrifonc ; 
feveral  of  which  he  vifited  in  perfon,  every  where 
'  affuring  hi^1  :friends,  that  it  was  his  moft  earneft 
wifh  to  rejoin  them. in  Alia,  whenever  the  trou- 
bles of  Greece  fhould  permit  his  abfence  froiji  that 
country. 

a  See  Vol.  II.  c.'xii.  p.  60. 

9  Plutarch,  in  Agefil.  &  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iv.  p.  513. 

4  Xenoph.  Hellen.  3c  Panegyr.  Agefil.  &  Plutarch,  in  Agefil. 
bellow  feemingly  immoderate  praifes  on  this  refolution  ;  but  it  is  to 
«  be  confidered,  that  in  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Greece,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  behold  a  fuccefsful  general,  proud  of  the  zeal 
and  ftrength  of  his  followers,  fet  at  defiance  the  feeble  authority  of 
fenates  and  aflemblies. 

The 
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The  greater  part  of  the  army,  and  particularly  chap. 
the  new  levies  of  Ionians  and  ^lolians,  who  had  .  ^ 

paflf  d  their  apprenticefhip  in  arms  under  his  for-  Their  de- 
tonate ftandard,  declared,  with  tears  of  affe&ion,  J^^U 
that  they  would  never  abandon  their  beloved  gene-  prudently 
ral.     Agefilaus  encouraged  this  difpofition,  which  !nc?!!!f ** 
was  extremely  favourable  to  his  views  j  and,  left  hus. 
it  might  be  nothing  but  a  fally  of  temporary  en- 
thufiafm,  artfully  fecured  its  permanence,  by  pro- 
poling  the  diftribution  of  valuable  rewards,  in  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus,  to  fuch  officers  as  brought 
the  beft  companies  of  foot  or  cavalry  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  European  expedition.     He  was  able  to 
perform   his  promifes  with   a  generous  magnifi- 
cence ;  iince,  after  defraying  the  neceflary  expences 
of  the  war,  he  carried  from  Alia  above  a  thoufand 
talents,  or  an  hundred  and  ninety-three  thoufand 
pounds  fterling s. 

When  the  whole  forces  were  affembled  in  the  His  return 
Cherfonefus,  they  probably  amounted  to  about  t0''rtccc' 
ten  thoufand  men.  Their  neareft  rout  into  Greece 
lay  through  the  fame  countries  that  had  been  tra- 
verfed  near  a  century  before  by  Xerxes ;  but  the 
activity  of  Agefilaus  accompliflied  in  a  month  what, 
to  eaftern  effeminacy,  had  been  the  journey  of  a 
laborious  year.  In  the  long  interval  of  t rime  be- 
tween thefe  celebrated  expeditions,  the  Barbarians 
of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  through,  whofe  countries 
it  was  neceffary  to  march,  feem  not  to  have  made 

5  Xenoph.   Hellen.  &    Eanegyr.  Agefil.  &  Plutarch,  in  AgefiL 
&  Diodor,  p.  44 1« 
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CHAf.  much  improvement  in  the  arts  of  war  or  peace. 
They  were  Itiii  undifciplined  and  difunited ;  and 
their  defultory  arms  were  alike  incapable  of  oppof- 
injj  the  Spartan  and  the  Perfiaiu     Agefilaus  de- 
He  defats -fcended   unobftru&ed  into    the    plains  of  Thef- 
*££*  *aly,  where  his  progrefs  was  flopped  for  a  moment 
vajry.        by  the* numerous  cavalry  of  that  country,  whole 
petty  princes  had  acceded  to  the  alliance  formed 
againft  the  ambition  of  Sparta*    By  a  judicious 
difpofition  of  his  forces,  and  by  evolutions  equally 
fkilful  and  rapid,  he  fpeedily  furmounted  this  ob- 
ftacle*     To  the  .charge  .of  the  Theflalian  cavalry, 
<he  oppofed  the  weight  of  his  heavy-armed  men, 
-by  whom  the  enemy  were  routed  and  put  to  flight. 
Then  with  his  own  horfemen,  who  would  have 
proved  an  unequal  match  for  the  unbroken  vigour 
of  the  Theffalians,   he  purfued  them  with  great 
flaughter,  took  many  prifoners,  and  erefted  a  trophy 
of  his  vi&ory,  between  the  mountains  Prantes  and 
Narthacium 6,  which  form  the  weftern  boundary  of 
the  extenfive  plain  of  Coronaea. 
Invades  Inftead  of  continuing  his  journey  through  the 

Beotia.  hoftile  country  of  Locris,  whofe  weaknefs  he  dif- 
dained  to  chafHfe,  he  marched  through  the  friendly 
territories  of  Boris  and  Phocis,  that  he  might  turn 
'  the  ftuxi  of  the  war  againft  the  daring  and  rebel- 
lious Tnebans.  He  found  them  in  arms  with 
their  powerful  allies,  rather  provoked,  than  difcou- 
raged,  by  a  bloody  but  undecifive  battle,  which, 
foon   after   the   difaften  at  Haliartus,    they  had. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  iv.  p,  517. 
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*  fought  againft  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Epietia,  a  CHAP, 
fmail  town  on  the  common  frontier  of  Goraith  .and  iv^3Sj 
Sicyon*  The  confederate  army  .  was  .  flail  about 
twenty  thoufand  ftrotog;  the  forces  of  Agefiiaus 
fully  equalled  that  *  number,  as  he  had  received 
confiderable  fupplies  from  Sparta  and  Pbocist 
and  as  the  fecondary  cities,  particularly  Orcho 
menus  of  Boeotia,  and  Epidaurua  of  Argolis,  had 
joined  his  arms,  prompted  by  their  ufual  envy 
and  refentment  againft  their  refpe&ive  capitals. 
The  hoftile  battalions  approached ;  thofe  of  Agefi- 
iaus marching  in  good  order,  from  the  banks 
of  the  CephifTus,  while  the  Thebans  impetuoufly 
defcended  from  the  mountains  of  Helicon.  Before  v 
they  arrived*  at  the  fcene  of  a&ion,  in  the  Boeotian 
plain  of  Coronasa7,  a  city  thirty  miles  cUftant  from 
Thebes,  the  fuperftition  of  both  armies  was  alarmed 
by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  the  wifdom  of  Agefi- 
iaus was  alarmed,  far  more  juftly,  by  moft  unex- 
pected intelligence  from  the  Eaft 8. 

Since  his  unfortunate  partiality  had  entrufted  the  Evagora* 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  to  the  obftinacy  and  inexpe-  Rovers 
rience  of  his  kirifman  Pifander,  the  Perfian,  or  ra-  tary  do* " 
ther  Phoenician,  fquadrons,  had  been  committed  to  ****<>*  in 
the    dire&ion    of   a   far  more  able  commander.    ^lpnu* 
After  the  decifive  engagement  at  iEgos-Potamos, 
which  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  and 
the  conclufion  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  Conon, 

T  The  places  diftinguifhed  by  that  name  are  defcribed  by  Strabo, 
p.  407.  41O9  411*  anci  434- 
*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  iv.  p.  5 18.    Plut.  in  AgefiL 
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CHAP,  the  Athenian  admiral,  efcaped  with  a  few  gallies 
xxvtlL  into  the  harbour  of  Salamis,  the  capital  of  the  ifle 
4)f  Cyprus.  That  city,  and  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  ifland,  was  then  fubjedt  to  Evagoras,  a  man 
tohom  the  voice  of  panegyric  reprefents  as  govern- 
ing with  consummate  wifdom  %  a  kingdom  which 
he  had  acquired  by  heroic  valour.  This -admired 
prince  boafted  a  defcent  from  Teucer,  who,  re- 
turning from  the  fiege  of  Troy  eight  hundred  years 
before  the  reign  of  Evagoras,  had  founded  the 
fifft  Grecian  colony  on  the  Cyprian  fliore.  Dur- 
ing that  long  fpace  of  time,  Salamis  had  under- 
gone various  revolutions.  Evagoras  was  born 
and  educated  under  the  reign  of  an  ufurper,  who 
fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  aflaffin,  who  in  his  turn 
^Turned  the  crown.  Evagoras  fled  toCilicia,  ob- 
tained the  protedion  of  the  fatrap  of  that  province, 
returned  to  Salamis  tvith  a  handful  of  me%  fur- 
prifed  and  dethroned  the  new  tyrant,  to  whom  he 
was  not  bound  by  any  tie  of  allegiance. 
H»  at-  From  the  moment  that  he  began  to  reign*  he 

toAdiens    discovered  the  moft  partial  fondnefe  for  Athens,  in 
and  friend-  whofe  language,  arts,  and  inftitutions,   his  youth 
Cononthe    ^ad ^een  ^berally in&m£ted ;  and  which  afterwards 
Athenian,    formed  the  ftudy  and  delight  of  his  manhood,  the 
amufement  and  confolation  of  his  declining  age. 
But  unfortunately   for   the    fenfibility  and  affec- 
tionate gratitude  of  Evagoras  towards  a  country  to 
which  he  owed  his  education  and  his  happinefs,  he 

*  Waemtes's  panegyric  of  Evagoras  may  be  entitled  the  picture  of  a 
v  great  king  ;  the  character  is  only  too  perfect. 

lived 
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lived  at  a  period  when,  before  the  fituation  of  his  char 
principality  enabled  him  to  afford  any  effe&ual  af-  xxvm. 
fiflance  to  Athens,  he  beheld  that  magnanimous  re- 
public deprived  of  the  fplendour  and  dominion  which 
ihe  had  enjoyed  above  feventy  years.  He  lamented 
her  misfortunes  with  a  filial  tendernefs,  and 
received  with  the  kindeft  hofpitality  her  oppreffed 
and  afflifted  citizens.  The  virtuous  and  enter- 
prifing  Conon  deferved  his  affe&ion  and  efteem, 
and  foon  acquired  the  unlimited  confidence  of  a 
mind  congenial  to  his  own.  They  afted  with  the 
happieft  concert  for  the  fecurity  and  aggrandife- 
ment  of  the  little  kingdom,  alluring  new  inhabit- 
ants from  Greece,  promoting  their  arts  and  in* 
duftry,  extending  navigation  and  commerce ,  and 
in  a  fhort  time,  Salamis  was  able  to  fit  out  a  con- 
iiderable  naval  force,  and  to  fubdue  and  incor- 
porate with  her  own  fubje&s  feveral  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities.  The  Great  King,  who  had 
long  been  confidered  as  lord  paramount  of  Cy- 
prus, interfered  not  in  the  domeftic  concerns  of  the 
ifland,  provided  he  received  from  thence  his  fmall 
cuftomary  tribute.  The  flourifhing  ftate  of  Evagor 
ras's  affairs  might  enable  him  to  pay,  and  to  exceed, 
the  ftipulated  fum ,  though  it  is  probable  that  he 
early  meditated,  what  he  afterwards  attempted  to 
accomplifli,  the  deliverance  of  his  country  from 
this  mark  of  bondage. 

But  a  defign  v\  hich  actually  engaged  him  more  Evagoras 
deeply,  and  to  which  he  was  ftrongly  incited  by  and  C<J" 
the  ardent  felicitation*?  of  Conon,  was  the  reftora-  mine  to 
tion  of  Athens  (which  he  confidered  as  his  adop-  retrieve 

tive 
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CHAP,  tive  country  and  parent)  to  that  ftate  of  glory 
xxvm^  and  pre-eminence  from  which  (he  had  miferably 
the  for-      fellen.     The  virtuous  and  patriotic  friends  (for  as 
tune  of      fuch  contemporaries  defcribe  them)  are  reprefented 
public!"      as  pilots  and  mariners  watching  the  tides  and 
currents,  and  catching  every  propitious  gale  that 
might  facilitate  tfie  execution  of  this  hazardous 
enterprife.    The  vi&ories  of  Agefilaus  in  the  Eaft, 
which  threatened  to    fliake  the  throne  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  furnifhed  an  opportunity  too  favourable  to 
efcape  their  vigilance.     Conon  had  been  already 
recommended  to  the  Great  King  by  Evagoras  ;  and 
the  recommendation  had  been  enforced  by  Phar* 
nabazus,  who  knew  and  admired  his  merit*     The 
experienced  (kill  of  the  illuftrious  Athenian,  and 
of  his  countrymen  Hieronymus  and  Nicodemus, 
had  affifted  in  equipping  the  Barbarian  fquadrons 
in  the  Cicilian  and  Phoenician  harbours.     But  the 
abilities  of  Pharax,  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  the 
cowardice  or  negligence  of  the  Perfian  command- 
ers, hitherto  rendered  ufelefs  a  fleet  of  nearly  three 
hundred  fail,  which  was  ill  manned,  and  which 
often  wanted  money. 
Conon  en-  r    The  a&ivity  of  Conon  undertook  to  remedy 
withthe     thefe  evils.     He  left  Cilicia,  travelled  to  Thapfa- 
command    cus,  embarked  in  the  Euphrates ;  and,  as  his  veflel 

fian  fleet!*"  was  m-ove(l  ^Y  ^e  combined  impulfe  of  winds, 
oars,  and  ftreara,  he  defcended  with  rapidity  along 
the  winding  channel  to  Babylon  IO«  The  only  ob* 
ftacle  to  his  intended  conference  with  Artaxerxes 

■*  Diodorus,  Lxiv.  p.  442. 

was* 
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was,  his  unwillingnefs  to  degrade  the  Athenian  CHAP, 
chara&er  by  depreffing  the  body,  bending  the  knee,  XXS[nh 
and   paying  the  ufuai  marks  of  refpe&ful  fubmif- 
fion,  which  were  readily  granted  by  Barbarians  to 
the  monarch  of  the  Eaft  $  but  which  the  Greeks  . 
refufed  to  man,  and  referved  for  the  majefty  of  the 
gods.     This    difficulty,   however,  was    at    length ' 
obviated   by  thofe  whofe  mutual  irftereft  ftrongly 
folicited  an  interview.     Conon  reprefented  to  the 
trembling  monarch,  who  was  ftill  agitated  by  the 
terror  of  Agefilaus's  vi&ories,  the  neceffity  of  oppof- 
ing   the  Spartans  vigor6ufly  by  fea.     Their  fleet 
alone  had  acquired,  and  maintained,  the  command  N 
of  the  Afiatic  coaft.     A  fingle  defeat  at  fea  would 
excite  their  allies  to  revolt,  and  drive  their  armies 
from  Afia.     But  to  obtain  this  advantage,  the  Great 
King  muft  employ  an  admiral  worthy  to  command* 
and  men  willing  to  obey.     In  looking  for  the  firft, 
the  valour  of  Pharnabazus  "rould  not  efcape  his 
notice.      The    fecond    might    be    purchafed    by 
money  :    and  fliould  Artaxerxes  entruft  him  with 
the  requifite  fum,  he  pledged  his  life  that  he  would 
foon  colled  fuch  a  number  of  failors  (chiefly  from, 
the  Grecian  coafts  and  iflands)  as  would  enable  him 
to  defeat  the  fleet  of  Sparta,  and  to  compel  that 
republic  to  abandon  her  eaftern  conquefts.     The 
propofal  p  leafed  Artaxerxes,  the  money  was  raifed, 
and  Conon  returned  to  Cilicia  to  accomplifh  his  un- 
dertaking. 

From  various  fea-ports  of  Afia,  from  the  fmaller  He  defeats 
Greek  cities,    reluftant  fubje&s  to  Sparta,  from  ^  *JJ" 

feveral  «*■• 
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CHAP,  feveral    maritime  towns    whofe    inhabitants  were 
xxviii.   ready  to  ferve  any  mafter  for  pay,  but  chiefly  from 
fifty  gal-     Ae  powerful  iflands  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  he 
lies.  foon   colle&ed  a  naval  force  exceeding   his  moft 

xJl^'  fangume  hopes ;  and  which  might  have  enabled 
A.  c.  394.  him  (independantly  of  the  Barbarian  fquadrons  com* 
manded  by  Pharnabazus)  to  contend  on  nearly 
equal  terms  with  Pifander.  With  their  combined 
ftrength,  Conon  and  Pharnabazus  failed  weft  ward  in 
queft  of  the  hoftile  fleet,  knowing  that  the  ralh 
confidence  of  the  Spartan  admiral  would  not  de- 
cline battle  with  a  fuperior  enemy.  As  the  united 
armament  doubled  the  northern  point  of  Rhodes, 
they  perceived  the  Lacedaemonian  fquadron, 
amounting  to  nearly  an  hundred  gallies, '  in  the  ca- 
pacious bay  which  is  formed  between  the  projec- 
tions of  the  Dorian  fhore,  and  the  fmall  iflands 
called  Sporades,  from  the  carelefs  irregularity  with 
which  they  feem  to  have  been  fcattered  by  the 
hand  of  nature ".  The.  unexpefted  approach  of 
fuch  a  formidable  fleet  did  not  {hake  the  fallen  ob- 
ftinacy  of  Pifander.  He  commanded  (as  it  had 
been  forefeen)  his  men  to  prepare  for.  battle.  They 
bore  up  againft  the  enemy,  but  on  a  nearer  furvey 
were  alarmed  and  terrified  with  the  exceffi ve  dif- 
proportion  of  numbers,     The  greater  part  turned 

their  prows,  and  retired  towards  the  friendly  fhore 

» 

•  '**  Virgil  expreffesj  in  few  words,  the  geography  defcribed  in  the 
text: 
.    .,        ,,  —  Etcrebri«legimutfretaconfitaterris. 

/     :<  Virg.  JEneid.  iu.  v.  129. 

of 
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of  Cnidus.  Kfander  advanced  in  the  admiral  CHAP, 
galley,  and  died  fighting  bravely  in  defence  of  the  xxvnL 
Spartan  honour,  vainly  endeavouring  to  maintain 
by  the  energy  of  Ins  arm,  what  had  been  betrayed 
by  the  madnefs  of  his  counfels.  The  viftors  pur- 
fued  j  and,  after  deftroying  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  took  and  carried  off  fifty  gallies  ". 

It  was  the  intelligence  of  this  battle,  of  which  he  The  battle 
anticipated  the  confequences,  in  the   lofs  of  the  JiXJ>T°m 
Spartan  dominions    from   Cnidus  to  Byzantium,  Olymp. 
that  juftly  alarmed  and  affli&ed  the  patriotic  breaft  ^ 3# 
of  Agefilaus.     He  affembled  the  troops,  honeftly 
confeffed  the  death    of  Pifander,  but  artfully  de- 
clared, that,  though  the  admiral  was  flain,  his  fleet 
had  obtained  a  complete  viftory,  for  which  it  be- 
came hirtifelf  and  them  to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  of   ; 
thanks  and  facrifices  to  the  prote&ing  gods.     He 
then  crowned  himfelf  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers, 
and  fet  the  example  of  performing  this  pious  duty. 
The  devout  ftratagem  was  attended  with  a  very 


11  Polybius  feems  to  confider  the  battle  of  Cnidus  as  the  aera  at 
whkh  the  Spartans  loft  the  command  of  the  fea,  which  they  had 
acquired  by  their  victory  at  iEgos-Potamos.  He  fays,  their  dominion 
lafted  twelve  years.  This  number,  however,  is  too  large  for  the 
interval  between  thofe  battles,  as  appears  from  the 'text.  Other 
writers  fay,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  which  the  Greeks  fpeak 
of  as  fynonymous  with  the  command  of  the  fea,  lafted  thirty  years, 
reckoning  from  the  battle  of  iEgos-Potamos  to  the  defeat  at 
Leuctra.  But  this  number  again  is  too  {mail  for  the  interval 
between  thofe  events ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  careleflhefs  of 
Greek  writers  in  matters  of  chronology.  See  Ifocrat.  de  Pace, 
&  Caufaub.  ad  Polyb.  vok  ui-  p.  97— 99.  edit.  Gronov. 
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CHAP,  falutary  effed ;  for,  in  a  ikimulh  between  the  ad- 
vm*i  vanced  guards,  immediately  preceding  the  battle, 
the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  animated  by  their  ima- 
gined vi&ory  in  khe  Eaft,  defeated  and  repelled 
the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  main  bodies  of  either 
army  advanced  into  the  plain  qf  Coronaea,  at  firft 
in  awful  filrtice ;  but  having  approached  within  a 
furlong  of  each  other,  the  Thebans  raifed  an  uni- 
verfal  fliout,  and  ran  furioufly  to  the  charge.  Their 
impetuofity  bore  jdown  every  thing  before  them ; 
but .  the  troops  immediately  commanded  by  Agefi- 
laus,  repelled  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  Argives  and  Athenians.  Already 
thofe  who  furrounded  his  perfon  faluted  him  as 
conqueror,  and  adorned  him  with  the  crown  of 
victory ;  when  it  was  told,  that  the  Thebans  had 
broke  and  totally  routed  the  Orchomenians,  and 
were  advancing  to  feize  the  baggage.  Agefilaus, 
by  a  rapid  evolution,  prepared  to  intercept  them, 
in  order  to  fruftrate  this  defign.  The  Thebans 
perceived  this  movement,  wheeled  about,  and 
marched  in  an  oppofite  direction,  that  they  might 
join,  and  rally  their  allies,  who  fled  towards  the 
mountains  of  Helicon.  In  the  rencounter  which 
followed,  Xenophon  is  difpofed  to  admire  rather 
the  valour,  than  the  prudence,  of  the  Spartan  King. 
Inftead  of  allowing  the  Thebans  to  pafs,  that  he 
might  attack  their  rear  and  flanks,  he  boldly  op- 
pofed  their  progrefs,  and  affailed  their  front.  The 
{hock  was  terrible  j  their  fhields  meeting,  clafhed ; 

3  "  *ey 
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they-  fought,  flew,  and  were  flain.    No  voice  was  CHAP. 

V  V 17  ITT 

heard,  yet  none  was  filent;  the  field  refounded  ^jvi 
with  the  noife  of  rage  and  battle  u ;  and  this  was  the 
moft  defperate  and  bloody  fcene  of  an  a&ion,  itfelf 
the  moft  defperate  and  bloody  of  any  in  that  age. 
At  length,  the  firinnefs  of  the  Thebaris  effe&ed 
their  long-attempted  paffage  to  Helicon;  but 
could  not  roufe  their  allies  to  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagement.  The  Spartans  thus  remained  matters  of 
the  field,  the  fight  of  which  feems  to  have  deeply 
affe&ed  a  fpe&ator  whofe  mind  was  habituated  to 
fuch  obje&s  of  horror.  .It  was  covered  with  Heel 
and  blood,  with  the  bodies  of  friends  and  foes 
heaped  promifcuoufly-  together,  with  transfixed 
bucklers  and  broken  lances,  fome  ftrewed  on  the 
ground,  others  deeply  adhering  in  the  mortal 
wounds  which  they  had  infli&ed,  and  others  ftilj 
grafped  by  the  cold  and  dead  hands  of  the  combat- 
ants who  had  lately  fought  with  fuch  impetuous 
ardour'4. 

Agefilaus  himfelf  had  received  feveral  wo*mds 
from  various  kinds  of  weapons ;  yet  did  he  reftrain 
his  refentment  in  the  moment  of  vi&ory.«  When 
informed:  that  about  fourfcore  of  the  enemy  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Minerva* 
he  religioufly  refpe&ed  the  right  of  fan&uary,  or* 

T»«utb,  outv  epyn  ts  kou  jua^rj  ^a^aw^oiT  ay,  Xenoph.  Agefilaus, 
c.  xii.  Sich  pafiages,  inimitable  in  any  other  language,  ihew  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Greek* 

14  Xenoph.  Agefil.  c.  xu. 
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CHAP,  dered  his  foldiers  to  abftain  from  hurting  them, 
i^^111^  and  eveft;  appointed  a  body'  of  horfe  to  conduct 
them  to  a  place  of  fecurity.  The  next  day  was 
employed  by  the  vi&ors  in  erefting  a  trophy  on 
thfi  fcene  of  this  important  aftion ;  while  the  enemy 
acknowledged  their  defeat,  by  refuelling  the 
bodies  of  the  flain.  Notwithstanding  his  fatigue 
and  wounds,  Agefilaus  then  travelled  to  Phocis, 
that  he  might  dedicate  the  tenth  of  his  Afiatic 
fpoii  (amounting  to  above  an  hundred  talents)  in 
the  temple  of  Delphian  Apollo.  Having  returned 
towards  the  Peloponnefian,  he  difbanded  his  eaftern 
troops,  moft  of  whom  were  defirous  to  revifit  their 
refpe&ive  cities ;  his  Peloponnefian,  and  even  La- 
cedaemonian, forces  inclined  alfo  to  return  home, 
that  they  might  reap  the'fruits  of  harveft 1S ;  and  the 
general,  probably  to  avoid  a  journey  painful  to  his 
wounds,  failed  to  Sparta,  and  joined  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Hyacinthian  feftival. 
The  Co.         jhg  fea.fight  of  Cnidus,  and  the  battle  of  Co- 

nnthian  .  ,  n  .  i     i     •#* 

war.  ronaea,  were  the  moft  important  and  deofive  ac- 

Olymp.      tions  ^  the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian  war,    which 
A-C.3394.  kfted    eight    years.     The    contending    republics 
Olymp.      darted    their    flings    at    once,    which    remained 
2Tc!"«87.  'm  ^e  wounds  made  by  them ;    and  afterwards 
retained    their  refentment    when   they    had    loft 
the    power    of   gratifying     it.     Petty    hoftilities, 
indeed,   were  carried  01*  by  mutual  inroads,  arid 
ravages    in    the  fpring  and  autumn ;    the    Lace- 
daemonians iffuing  from  Sicyon,  and  the  Thebans 

•  ■        « 

15  Thefolar  eclipfe,  mentioned  above  in  the  text,  fixes  fhe  battle 
of  Coronaea  to  the  fourteenth  of  Auguft. 

from 
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fcpm  Corinth*     The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city  CHAP* 
bad  eagerly,  promoted  the  alliance  againft  Sparta  y  XXYm^ 
but  when  their  country  was  made  the  feat  of  warj 
they  began  to  repent  of  this  ralh  meafure.     The 
noble  and  wealthy  part  of  the  community,  who  had 
moil  to.  fear,  as  they  had  moft  to  lofe,  talked  of  a? 
feparate  peace ;    and,  as  they  were  abetted;  by  a 
majority  of  the  people,  thfeir  dependents  or  clients*, 
they  intended  to  fupimon  an  affembly  which  might 
confirm  this  laudable  fefoliuion.     But  the  partifans  Maflkcre 
of    Timolaus  and  Polya#thes,  who,   thbtigh  the  in  Corintiw 
mercenaries  of  a  Barbarian  flave,  were  the  patrons 
of  Corinthian  liberty,  anticipated  a  defign  fo  unfa- 
vourable to  their  inferefts,  by  committing  one  of 
the  moil  horred  maffacres  recorded  in  hiftory* 
They  chofe  the  Eucleian  feftival l6,  a  drcumftance 
which  feemed  to  highten  the  enormity  of  a  crime 
which  nothing    could    aggravate.     Many  of  the 
citizens    were   then    enjoying    themfelves  in   the 
market-place,  or  aflembled  at    the   dramatic   en- 
tertainments* .  The  affault .  was  rapid  and  general. 
The  Corinthians  were  affaffinated  in  the  eircles  of 
converfation,  fome  in  the  public  walks,  moft  in 
the  theatre  j  the  judges  on  the  bench,  the  priefts 
at  the  altar  :  nor  did  thofe  monfters  ceafe  from  de- 
ftroying,  till  they   had  cut    off   whomever    they 
deemed  moft  willing,  or  moft  able  to  oppofe  their 
meafure^.    The  gre&t  jx>dy  of  the  people,  who 

•*  Xenophon,  with  the  fuperftitious  infenfibUMy  o£  his  age*  dwell* 
en  the  enormous  impiety  of  tfci*  choice. 

vol.  in.  u  perceived 
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CHAP,  peceived  that  even  the  temples,  and  adored  images 
XXVin.   qf  the  gods,  (whofe  knees  they  grafped,)  afforded 
1_   v        not  any  protection  to  the  vi&ims  of  this  impious 
fury,  prepared  to  fly  from  their  country;  when 
they  were  reftrained,  firft  by  the  lamentable  cries 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  aflaifins,  that  they  intended  nothing 
farther  than  to  deliver  the  city  from  traitors,  the 
partifans  of  Sparta  and  flavery.     This  abominable 
maflacre  infeded  Corinth  with  the  plague  of  Sedi- 
tion, which  filently  lurked,  or  openly  raged,  in 
that  unfortunate  republic,  during  the  fix  following 
years.    The  Spartans  and  Argives  affifted  their 
refpedive  fadions ;  Corinth  was  alternately  fubjed 
to  the  one  and  the  other,  but  always  to  a  foreign 
power ;  and,  of  the  two  Corinthian  harbours,  which 
were  confidered  as  moft  important  divisions  of  the 
capital,  the  Lechaeum  was  long  garrifoned  by  the 
Spartans,  while  the  Cenchrea?  remained  in  pofleffion 
of  the  Argives* 
_-  g  After  the  battles  of  Cnidus  and  Coronaea,  there 

tans  fuc-     was  not  jany  general  engagement  by  land  or  fea; 
^^bJ    and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  partial 
the  Athe-    aQions,  which  happened  on  either  element,  gene- 
11121X8  *f     rally  followed  the  bias  of  thofe  important  vidories. 
Succefs  for  the  moft  part  attended  the  failors  of 
Athens,  and  the  foldiers  of  Sparta;    though  the 
'naval  exploits  of  Teleutias,  the  kinfman  of  Agefi- 
laus,  who  furprifed  the  Piraeus  with  twelve  gallies, 
took  many  merchantmen,  deftroyed  feveral  (hips 

of 
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of  war,  and  fcoured  the  coaft  of  Attica,  formed  an  chap. 
exception  extremely  honourable  to  that  com-  i*AVIU* 
mander ;  and  the  military  advantages  of  Iphicrates 
the  Athenian,  though  unimportant  in  their  confe- 
quences,  announced  thofe  great  talents  for  war, 
which  afterwards  rendered  him  fo  illuftrious.  But, 
in  general,  Agefilaus  and  the  Spartans  maintained 
their  fuperiority  in  the  field,  while  Conon,  Thra- 
fybulus,  and  Chabrias,  proved  fuccefsful  againft 
Thimbron,  Anaxibius,  and  the  other  naval  com* 
manders  of  the  enemy 17. 

In  the  a&ual  (late  of  Greece,  the  refpe&ftre  Conquefb 
fuccefles  of  the  contending  powers  were  not  ac-  rf  Co— 
companied  by  proportional  advantages*  The  La- 
cedaemonians derived  not  any  folid  or  permanent 
benefit  from  their  vi&ory  at  Coronaea,  unlefs  we 
account  as  fuch  the  gratification  of  their  revenge, 
in  ravaging,  without  refiftance  the  Argive  and 
Boeotian  territory ;  but  their  defeat  at  Cnidus  de- 
prived than  in  one  day  of  the  fruit  of  many  la* 
borious  campaigns,  fince,  with  the  afliftance  of  1 
fuperior  naval  force,  and  with  the  command  of  the 
Perfian  treafury,  Conon  found  little  difficulty  in 
detaching  for  ever  from  their  dominion  the  whole 
weftern  coaft  of  Leffer  Afia.  This  enterprife  muft 
have  been  effe&ed  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and, 
unlefs  the  Perfian  fl|et  kept  the  lea  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  (which  is  not  at  all  probable,)  could  only 
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CHAP,  employ  about  three  months.     The  meafures  taken 
^xvm\  by  the  Spartans,   either  to  preferre  or  to  recover 
their  valuable  poffeffions  in  the  Eaft,  have  fcarcely 
deferred. the  notice  of  hiftory,  if  we  except  their 
Brave  d&r  refiltance  at  Abydus,  a  place  lefc  famous  for  this 
Abydiw.     Bietnoriable  defence  (fuch  is  the  contempt  for  truth 
in  comparifon  with  an  alluring  fiSion !)  than  for  the 
fabulous  amours  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Dercyllidas 
had  obtained  the  government  of  this  ftrong  and  po- 
pulous town*  as  the  reward  of  his  military  fervices. 
Inftead  of  imitating  the  pufillanimity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring governors,  many  of  whom,  alarmed  by  the 
difafter  at  Cnidus,  fled  in  precipitation  from  the 
places  entrufted  to  their  command,  Dercyllidas  af- 
fembled  the  Abydenians ;    affured  them  that  one 
naval  defeat  had  not  ruined  the  power  of  Sparta l8, 
who,  even  before  (he  had  attained  the  fovereignty 
of  the  fea,  now  unfortunately  loft,  was  able  to  re- 
ward her  benefadors,  and  to  punifli  her  enemies* 
c<  The  moment  of  adverfity  furnifhed  an  occafion 
to  difplay  their  inviolable  attachment  to   the  re- 
public ;  and  it  would  be  glorious  for  them  alorje, 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Afiatic  coaft,  to.  brave 
(he  power  of  Periia."    Having  confirmed  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Abydenians,  he.  failed  to  the  town,  of 


18  The  remarkible  expreflion  of  Xenophon  ihews  the  import* 
aaqe  of  .this  defeat 'in  the  general  eftimation  of  the  Abydenians, 
and  of  Dercyllidas   himfelf,    though    he    would   fain  dhTemble  it. 

««  The  matter  ftands  not  thus,  that  becaufe  we  have,  been  worfted 
in  the  fea-fight,  we  are  therefore  jaothing." 

Seftos 
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Seftos,  acrofs  the  moft  frequented  and  narrbweft  CHAP. 
paffage  of  the  Hellefpont.  Seftos  was  the  principal  ^xvm. 
place  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  owed  their  prote&ion  and  fafety  to 
the  ufeful  labours  of  Dercyllidas I9 ;  and  this  claim 
of  merit  enabled  him  to  fecure  their  allegiance* 
The  fidelity  of  thefe  towns,  amidft  the  general  de- 
fection of  the  coaft  of  Europe  and  of  Afia,  pre- 
vented the  inconveniences  and  hardfhips  to  which 
the  expelled  Spartans,  who  had  ferved  in  the 
garrifon  of  thofe  parts,  muft  have  been  other- 
wife  expofed ;  and  delivered  them  from  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  undertaking  a  wihter's  journey  to  the  Pe- 
loponnefus  through  the  territories  of  many  hoftile 
republics.  The  unfortunate  governors  and  garri- 
fons,  who  had  fled,  or  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  placfes  of  their  refpe&ive  command,  took  refuge 
within  the  friendly  walls  of  Seftos  and  Abydus. 
Their  numbers  increafed  the  fecurity  of  thofe 
cities,  and  enabled  Dercyllidas,  who  excelled  in 
the  art  of  fortification,  to  piut  them  in  fuch  a  pof- 
ture  of  defence  as  baffled  the  attempts  of  Conon 
and  Pharnabazus. 

> 

But  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  commanders  was  ftill 
fuflSciently  complete ;  and  the  importance  of  their 
fervices  excited  the  warmeft  gratitude  in  the  bread 
of  Artaxerxes.  The  merit  of  the  fatrap  was 
acknowledged  foon  afterwards;  he  obtained  in 
jnarriage  thfe  daughter  of  the  Great  King. 

> 

19  See  above,  p.  446. 
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CHAP.  Thev  patriotic  Conon  neither  defired  nor  re- 

^^^j  cdved  any  perioral  reward ;  but  employed  his  fe- 

Cononre-  votir  with  Artaxerxes  to    retrieve  the  affairs  of 

builds  the  Athens,  the  intereft  of  which  formed  the  honour- 

walls  and  m  Af 

harbours     able  motive  that  had  alone  engaged,  and  that  (till 

Oto^***  'ma*ne(*  k*m>  m  t*le  Perfi^  fervice.  He  inflamed 
xcvL^  ^he  refentment  which  both  Pharnabazus  and  his 
A.c.393.  mafter  had  juftly  conceived  againft  Sparta,  and 
encouraged  them,  early  in  the  fpring,  to  fend 
their  victorious  armament  towards  Greece,  to  re- 
taliate the  ravages  committed  in  the  Eafl  by  the 
arms  of  Agefilaus.  But  he  inftru&ed  them,  that 
if  they  would  render  their  vengeance  complete, 
and  humble  the  Spartans  for  ever,  they  muft 
raife  the  fallen  rival  of  that  imperious  people. 
The  difburfement  of  a  fum  of  money,  which 
would  be  fcarcely  felt  by  the  treafury  of  Perfia, 
might  fuffice  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  harbours  of 
Athens ;  a  meafure  by  which  they  would  inflift 
the  deepeft  wound  on  the  power,  as  well  as  on  the 
pride,  of  their  ambitious  enemy.  The  propofal 
was  heard  with  approbation ;  the  expence  was  li- 
berally fupplied ;  the  Perfian  fleet  fet  fail,  reduced 
the  Cyclades  and  Cythera,  ravaged  the  coaft  of  La- 
conia,  and,  after  performing  in  detached  fquadrons 
whatever  feemed  moft  ufeful  for  the  Perfian  fer- 
vice, aflembled  in  the  long-deferted  harbours  of 
the  Phalerus,  Munichia,  and  Piraeus.  There,  the 
important  talk  of  reftoring  the  ancient  ornaments 
and  defence  of  the  city  of  Minerva,  was  begun,  car- 
ried on,  and  accomplifhed  with  extraordinary  dili- 
gence. 
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genee.  The  ready  fervice  of  the  crews  belonging  CHAP, 
to  the  numerous  fleet,  affifted  the  induftry  of  mer-  ^™^ 
cenary  workmen,  whom  the  allurement  of  gain 
had  brought  from  every  quarter  of  Greece ;  and 
the  labour  of  both  was  feconded  and  encouraged 
by  the  voluntary  and  eager  exertions  of  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Argives ;  but,  above  all,  by  the  zeal  of 
the  Athenians  themfelves,  who  juftly  regarded  their 
a&ual  employment  as  the  fecond  foundation  of 
their  once  glorious  capital. 

The  work  was  completed  before  the  return  of  Sparta, 
fpring  j    and    the   mortifying    intelligence,    when  ^^/ 
brought  to  Sparta,  affe&ed  the  magiftrates  of  that  ftre,  foil* 
republic  with  the   crueleft  anxiety,      They  were  £lte  *?^ 
ready  to  abandon  for  ever  the  profpeft  of  recover-  fla. 
ing  their  loft  dominion  in  the  Eaft  ;  they  were  de-  olT^P* 
firous  to  obtain  an  accommodation  with  Artaxerxes  a.  c.  393. 
on  the  moil  humiliating  terms ;  they  were  willing 
to  deprive  themfelves  of  the  only  advantage  yet  in 
their  power,  to  forego  even  the  pleafure  of  revenge, 
and  to   abftain  from  ravaging   the  territories  of 
their  neighbours  and  enemies,  provided  only  the 
Great  King  and  his  fatraps  would  grant  them  a  con- 
dition, with  which  it  was  eafy  to  comply,  fince  it 
required  nothing  but  that  they  (hould  ceafe  to 
lavilh  their  own  money  in  reftoring  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  Athenians.     Accordingly,  they  fent 
fucceffive   embaffies    to  the  court  of  Perfia,  as 
well  as  to  Teribazus,   who   had  lately  fucceed- 
ed  Tithrauftes  in  the  government  of  the  fouthern 
provinces.     They   induftrioufly    negle&ed  Phar- 
nabazus,  from  whom  they  could  not  reafonably 
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His  nego- 
ciation  fa- 
cilitated 
\>y  the  un* 


expeft  any  favour,  as  the  hoftilities  of  Agefilaus 
had  peculiarly  excited  the  refentment  of  that  war- 
Eke  fatrap. 

Among  the  minifters  employed  by  Sparta  in 
this  negociation  was  Antalcidas,  a  man  whofe 
prior  hiftory  is  little  known.  He  appears  to  have 
had  an  intercourfe  of  hofpitality  with  feveral  noble 
Perfians ao ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  ferved 
under  the  ftandard  of  Cyrus,  and  perhaps  con- 
tinued in  the  Eaft  during  the  fucceffive  expeditions  , 
of  Thimbron,  Dercyllidas,  and  Agefilat^s.  If  we 
except  the  artful  and  daring  Lyfander,  Sparta 
never  employed  a  more  proper  agent  to  treat  with 
the  Barbarians.  Antalcidas  was  bold,  eloquent, 
fubtile,  complying,  a  matter  in  all  the  arts  of  infi- 
nuation  and  addrefs,  and  equally  well  qualified,  by 
his  abilities  and  vices,  to  execute  an  infidious  com- 
miflion  at  a  corrupt  court.  The  revered  inftitu- 
tions  of  his  country  were  the  obje&s  of  real  or 
well-feigne4  contempt;  he  derided  the  frugal  and 
felf-denying  maxims  of  the  divine  Lycurgus ;  but 
peculiarly  delighted  the  voluptuous,  cowardly,  and 
treacherous  fatraps  and  courtiers,  wheh  he  dire&ed 
the  poifoned  fhafts  of  his  ridicule  againft  the  manly 
firmnefs,  the  probity,  and  the  patriotifm  ofLeoni- 
das  and  Callicratidas,  names  equally  •  glorious  to 
Sparta  and  difhonourable  to  Perfia, 

The  fuccefs  of  fuch  a  minifter,  almoft  enfared 
by  his  own  charafter  and  talents,  was  haftened«  by 
the  imprudent  ambition  of  Conon  and  the  Ath«- 
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nians,  too  foon  and  too  fatally  intoxicated  by  the  c  H  A  P. 
deceitful  gifts  of  profperity.     When  this  illuftri-  %^}^m^J 
ous  commander  co-operated  with  Pharnabazus  in  feafonable 
expelling  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Eaft,   he  ambition 
earneftly  exhorted  the  fatrap  to  confirm  the  Afiatic  ^^  ^e 
Greeks  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  immuni-  Athene 
ties,  left  the  fear  of  oppreffion  might  fuggeft  the 
means  of  refiftance,  and  oblige  them  to  form  a  gene- 
ral alliance  for  their  own  defence,  highly  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  views  of  Artaxerxes.     In  this  plaufible 
advice  the  patriotic  Athenian  had  a  farther  view  than 
it  was  poffible  for  the  Perfian  at  that  time  to  difco- 
ver.     After,  rebuilding  the  walls  and  harbours  of 
Athens,  he  requefted  Pharnabazus,  who  *  prepared 
to  return  to  his  province,  that  he  might  be  allow- 
6d,  for  a  few  months  longer,   to  employ  a  fqua- 
dron   of  Perfian   fhips,   in   cohjun&ion  with   his 
own,  to  infeft  the  territories  of  Sparta  and  her  al- 
lies.    The  fatrap,  naturally  unfufpicious,  and  pet*- 
haps  betrayed  by  his  refentment,  readily  granted- 
this  demand.     Biit  Gonon,  unmindful  of  his  pro- 
mife<l    operations    againft    the    common    enemy, 
thought  only  of  promoting  the  intereft  of  his  re- 
public.    He  failed  to  the  Cyclades,  to  Chios,  to 
Lefbos,  and  even  to  the  coaft  of  Eolis  and  Ionia, 
difplayed  the  ftrength  of  his  armament,  defcribed 
the  flourifhing  fortune  of  Athens,  and  endeavoured 
to  perfuade  or  to  compel  the  aftonilhed  Afiatics  and 
iflanders  to '  acknowledge  the  juft  authority  of  their 
ancient? ^metropolis  or  fovereign,  who  having  rifen 
more  fptefcdid  from  her  ruins,  required  only  thfe 
Wtachftieftt  of  her  former  fabje&s,  and  allies,  to  re* 
"  *  fura« 
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CHAR  fume  her  wonted  power,  and  recover  her  hereditary 

Negocia-        The  fuccefs  of  this  extraordinary  enterprife  is 
^^f      not  particularly  defcribed,  nor  is  the  omiffion  ma- 
verfe  ftatet  terial,  fince  this  laft  expedition  of  Conon  had  not 
with  Per-    j^y  other  memorable  effect  but  that  of  ruining 
himfelf.      His    unjuftifiable    ambition    furnifhed 
powerful  weapons  to  the  %  dexterity  of  Antalcidas, 
who  reprefented  him  as  guilty  of  the  moft  unex- 
ampled audacity,  aggravated  by  the  moft  perfidi- 
ous ingratitude,  in  attempting  to  alienate  and  to 
conquer  the  King's  dominions,  even  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  King's  forces,  to  which  both  his  coun- 
try and  himfelf  owed  fo  many  recent  and  fignal 
benefits.    The  accufation  was  probably  rendered 
more  welcome    to    Teribazus,    by  the   jealoufy 
which  he  naturally  entertained  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fatrap,  the  friend  of  Conon,  and  his  own  rival- 
But  after  the  laft  unwarrantable  tranfa&ion  of  the 
Athenian,  which  he  could  defjend  only  by  the  ob- 
folete  Greek  maxim,  that  every  thing  is  lawful  to 
a  man  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  even  his  late 
colleague  Pharnabazus  feems  to  have  withdrawn 
from  him  the  prote&ion  and  friendfhip  by  which 
he  had  been  fo  long  diftinguifhed,  fo  that  the  in- 
fluence of  that  powerful  fatrap  formed  not  any  op- 
pofition  to  the  negotiations  and  intrigues  of  An- 
talcidas.    The   Athenians,  however,  fent  Dion, 
Hermogenes,  with  other  emiflaries>  to  watch  and 
counteract  his  meafures.    Conon  was  named  at  the 
head  of  this  deputation ;  and  as  he  knew  not  the 
full  extent  of  Terib^us's^nimofity,  inflamed  and 

exaf- 
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ejafperated  by  the  addrefs  of  Antalcidas,  he  ex-  c  H  A  P. 
pe&ed  that  the  perfonal  prefence  of  a  man,  who  ^^^j 
had  formerly  ferved  the  Perfians  with  fidelity  and 
fuccefs,  might  obtain  an  eafy  pardon  from  the 
fatrap,  and  perhaps  prove  ufeful  to  the  affairs  of 
Athens.  The  Boeotians  and  Argives  likewife  fent 
their  ambaffadors,  who  had  inftrudtions  to  ad  in 
concert  with  Gonon  and  his  colleagues.  But  their 
overtures  were  little  regarded,  while  thofe  of  An- 
talcidas met  with  warm  approbation  from  Teri- 
bazus. 

The  Lacedaemonian   ambaffador  declared  that  Theovov 
he  had  been  commanded  to  offer  fuch  terms  of tures  <* 
peace  as  fuited  equally  the  dignity  and  the  intereft  ^fUc. 
of  the  Great  King.     "  The  Spartans  resigned  all  ceptabfc 
pretentions  to   the  Greek  cities  in  Afia,   which  p^^ 
they  acknowledged  to  be  dependencies  of  the  Per-  miniften. 
fian  empire.     Why  fliould  Artaxerxes,  then,  con- 
tinue  to   lavilh   his  treafure  in  vain?   fince  the 
Spartans  not  only  ceded  to  him  the  immediate 
objeft  of  difpute,  but  earneftly  defired  to  promote 
the  future  profperity  of  his  dominions,  by  fettling 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  as  beft  anfwered  his  con- 
veniency.    For  this  purpofe  they  were  ready  to 
declare  all  the  cities  and  iflands,  fmall  and  great, 
totally  independent  of  each  other ;  in  confequence 
of  which  there  would,  not  be  any  republic  fuf- 
ficiently  powerful  thenceforth  to  difturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  Perfia."    Thefe  conditions,  which  the    > 
moft  ijifolent  minifter  of  the  Great  King  might 
himfelf  have  didated,  were  too  advantageous  not 
to  be  liable  to  fufpicion.    But  Terioazus  was  fo 

blinded 
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CHAP,  blinded  bf  partiality  for  the  Spartan  minlfter,  that 
xxvm.  jje  feems  not  to  have  entertained  the  fmalleft  doubt 
of  his  fincerity.     The  terms  of  peace  were  trant 
mitted  to  the  court  of  Sufa,  that  they  might  be 
approved  and  ratified  by  Artaxerxes.     The  fub- 
tlety  of  Antalcidas  was^rewarded  by  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money ;   and  the  patriotism  of  Conon  (a 
patriotifm    which    had '  carried    him    beyond   the 
bounds  of  prudence  and  of  juftice)  was  puniflied  by 
Death  of    immediate ,  death  2I,  or  by  an  ignominious  confine- 
ment la.     His   fate  is   varioufly   related ;    but  his 
actions  juftly  rank  him  with  the  firft  of  Grecian 
names ;  and  the  fame  of  an  illuftrious  father  was 
fupported  and  rivalled  by  that  of  his  fon  Timo- 
theus  *3. 
Obftacies        It  might  have  been  expe&ed  that  a  plan  of  ac- 
ciufion^f"  commodation,    fo    advantageous    and   honourable 
the  treaty    for  Perfia,  fhould  have  l?een  readily  accepted  by 
o^peace.     Artaxerxes.     But  the  negociation  languilhed  for 
xcvii.  3.      feveral  years,  partly  on  account  of  the  temporary 
A.c.  390.  (j;fgrace   0f  Teribazus,    who    was  fucceeded  by 

Struthas;  a  man  who,  moved  by  fome  unknown 
motive,  warmly  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  partly,  by  the  powerful  felicitations  and 
remonftrances  of  the  Boeotian  and  Argive  ambaf- 
fadors,  who  accufed  the  fincerity,  and  unveiled  the 
latent  ambition,  of  Sparta. 
_  Military  Meanwhile  the  war  was  carried  on  with  unre- 
mitting aftivity.     The  Lacedaemonians  and  theii* 


opera* 
tions. 
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33  Dinarch.  adv.  Demofth.  p>  94.  &  Corn.  Nepos,  in  YiU  Conon. 
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allies  fallied  from  their  ftrong  garrifons  in  Sicyon  chap. 
and  the  Lechaeum,  to  deftroy  the  harvefts  and  the  ^^JIL 
villages  of  their  Peloponnefian  epemies.  The 
Boeotians  and  Argives  retaliated  thefe  injuries  by 
feveral  hoftile  incurfions  into  the  territories  of 
Sparta ;  while  the  Athenians,  as  if  they  had  again 
attained  the  command  pf  the  fea,  bent  the  whole 
vigour  of  their  republic  towards  ail  element  long 
propitious  to  their  anceftors,  ., 

The  recent  fplendour  of  Conon  had  eclipfed  ConquefU 
the  .ancient  and  well-m$j#ed  renown  of  Thrafy-  jj^  y- 
bulus,  whofe  extraordinary  abilities,  and  more  'ex- 
traordinary good  fortune,  had  twice  refcjied  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants.  But  after  the 
lamented  death  or  taptivity  of  the  former,,  tjae 
Athenian  fleet,  amounting  to  forty  fail,  wa§en- 
trufted  to  Thrafybulus ; » who,  having  fcoured  the 
iEgaean  feft>  failed  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  perfuad- 
ed  or  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,7  -and 
feveral  other.  J^racian  cities,  to  abolifh  i^ieirari- 
ftocratic  governments,  and  to.  $£cept  the  alliance  qf 
Athens,  IjKs  a&ivity  was  next,  dire&ed  .^gainft  the 
lile  of  Lefbos,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  inte- 
reft  was  ftill  fupported  by^aconfiderable  body  of 
troops;. :  EJayiqg  landed  his  men,  he  joined  battle 
with  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Me- 
thymna,  and  obtained  a  complete  viftory,  after 
killing  with  his  own  hand  Therimachus,  the  Spar- 
tan governor  and  general.  The  principal  cities 
of  the  iflahd  acknowledged  the  Athenian  power, 
and  feafonably  reinforced  the  fleet,  by  the  terror  of 
which  they  had  been  fubdued.  '  Encouraged  by 

this 
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CHAP,  this  fuccefs,  Thrafybulus  failed  towards  Rhodes,  in 
oftler  to  affift  the  democratic  fa&ion,  who  equally 
contended  for  the  intereft  of  Athens  and  their 
own. 
He  is  for-  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that  important 
prifedand  ifland,  he  determined  to  multiply  the  refourc.es, 
and  to  confirm  the  affe&ions,  of  the  fleet.  For 
this  purpofe  he  raifed  confiderable  fupplies  of 
whatever  feemed  moft  neceffary  for,  his  expedition 
from  the  maritime  towns  of  Afia,  and  at  length 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  (the  glori- 
ous  fcene  of  Cimon's  vi&ories),  and  levied  a  heavy 
contribution  on  Afpendus,  the  principal  fea-port 
and  capital  of  Pamphylia.  But  here  his  good  for- 
tune ended**.  The  patient  timidity  of  the  Bar- 
barians had  endured  the  public  depredation,  to 
which  they  were  long  accuftomed ;  but  even  their 
fervility  could  not  brook  the  private  rapacity  and 
intolerable  exa&ions  of  the  failors  and  troops, 
which  were  imputed  (not  perhaps  without  reafon) 
to  the  mercilefs  avarice  of  the  commander.  The 
refentment  of  the  Pamphylians  overcame  their 
cowardice.  They  attacked  the  Grecian  tents  in 
the  night,  and  furprifed  the  fecurity  of  ThrtdTybu- 
lus,  who  thus  fell  a  facrifice  to  a  very  unjuftifiable 
defed,  which,  if  we  may  believe  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  greatly  debafed  the  dignity  of  his 
otherwife  illuftrious  character15. 

The 


*  Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Thrafybul. 

*s  Lyfias  againft  Ergocles.     This  Ergodes  was  the  friend  and 
confident  of  Thrafybuhw.    He  had  affiled  him  in  expelling  the, 
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The  unjuft  treatment  of  Afpendus,  which  had  CHAP, 
been  retorted  by  fuch  fignal  revenge,  would  never  ^^~^ 
perhaps  have  reached  the  ears  of  Artaxerxes,  had  Activity  of 
not  his  voluptuous  indolence  been  befet  by  the  ^^jL 
a&ive  importunity  of  Antalcidas.    This  vigilant  Perfian 
and  artful  minifter  let  flip  no  opportunity  to  roufe  ^JffU 
the  jealoufy  of  the  Great  King  againft  the  Athe-  xcvji.  4. 
nians,  his  hereditary  foes,  and  to  obliterate  his  re-  AX.  38* 
fentment  againft  the  Spartans,  his  recent  but  lefs 
natural  enemies.     The  fevere  exa&ions  from  Pam* 
phylia,  a  province  acknowledging  his  authority,  af- 
forded a  powerful  topic  of  perfuafion,  which  the 
Spartan  ambaflador  could  not  fail  to  employ ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  even  this  important  argument 
would  have  conquered  the  relu&ance  of  the  Per- 
fian  monarch  to  concur  with  the  meafures  of  a 
people,  who  had  enabled  the  rebellious  Cyrus  to 
difpute  his  throne,  and  who  had  recently  invaded 
and  plundered,  not  a  maritime  city,  but  the  inte* 
rior  provinces  of  the  empire*    His  intereft  and 
inclination  were  combated  by  his  refentment  and 
his  pride ;  when  his  fluctuating  irrefolution  was  at 
length  decided  by  the  Athenians,  whofe  mad  im- 
prudence crowned  the  triumph  of  Antalcidas. 


thirty  tyrants,  and  had  recently  accompanied  him  in  his  expe- 
dition to  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  mentioned  in  the  text.  The 
military  exploits  of  Thrafybulus  in  Thrace  were  highly  honour- 
able and  meritorious;  but  his  private  behaviour  was  the  reverie* 
He  ftuck  at  nothing  by  which  he  could  enrich  himfelf  or  his  de- 
pendants. Ergocles  was  condemned  to  death  for  the  ihare  which 
he  had  taken  in  this  unjufldfiable  peculation  and  rapacity.  Lyuas's 
Orations  againft ,  Ergocles  and  Philocrate*.  See  likewife  Arifto- 
phajuea  Eccirfia^  v.  356.  &  SchoL  ad  locum* 

1  The 
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CHAP.*  :  Th?  Cgnal  vi&ories  of  Conon  and  Thrafybtfhi^ 
xxvm,j  and  the  rifing  fortune  of  Athens,  encouraged  Eva- 
Revolt  of    goras  King,  of  Salamis,  who  had  received  fome 
Cyprus       late  caufe  of  difguft,  to  execute  his  long-meditated 
die  Athe^  defign  of  revolting  from  Perfia.     Egypt  was  a&u- 
nlans.         ally  in  rebellion ;  Artaxerxes  had  undertaken  a  war 
againft  the  barbarous  Carduchians  *%  who  were  by 
no  means  a   contemptible  enemy.      Thefe   were 
very   favourable  circumftances ;    but  the  Perfian 
fleet,  which,  after  performing  the  fervice  for  which 
it  had  been  equipped,  had  continued  to  lie  inactive 
kx  the  Phoenician  and  Silician  harbours,  was  ready 
tp  be  employed  in  any  new  enterprife.     The  fk.il- 
£ul  and  experienced  bravery  of  the  King  of  Sala- 
mis, feconded  by  the  youthful  ardour  of  his  fon 
Protagoras,  obtained  an  eafy  vi&ory  over  the  firft 
fquadrons  that  were  fent  to  invade  his  ifland.    There 
jvas  reafon,  however,  to  dread  the  arrival  of  a  far  fu- 
peripr  force.     In  this  danger,  Evagoras  requefted, 
jnd  obtained,  the  afliftance  of  the  Athenians $  who 
Hot  onjy  enjoyed  peace  with  Perfia,  but  whofe  am- 
bafladors  were  endeavouring  to  prevent  that  court 
from  making  peace  with  their  enemies. 
The  Great      Thfc  extraordinary  meafure  of  a  people,  in  pre- 
KingthC"    ^en*nS  th***  gratitude  to  their  intereft;  a  grati- 
terms  of     tude  which  they  might  have  fbrefeen  to  be  ufeiefs 
a  general     to  him  whom  they  meant  to  oblige,  and  pernici- 
Olymp.      ous  t0  *the  moll  important  interefts  of  their  re- 
xcviiLi.     public,  finally  determined  Artaxerxes  tq  efpoufe 

96  Thefe  and  the  following  circumftances  concerairig  the  war  of 
Cyprus  are  fcattered  •  through  Dkxforus*  Ifbcrates's  Panegyric  of 
Athens,  and  his  panegyric  of  Evagoras. 
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th6  caufe  of  the  Spartans ;  and  to  di&ate  the  c  H  A  P. 
terms  of  a  general  peace,  almoft  in  the  fame  words  LXX^'J 
which  had  been  propofed  by  Antalcidas  2  "  That 
the  Greeks  cities  in  Alia,  with  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
prus* and  the  peninfula  of  Clazomene,  fhould  be 
fubje&  to  Perfia;  Athens  fhould  be  allowed 
to  retain  her  immemorial  jurifdi&ion  in  the  ifles 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros ;  but  all  the 
other  republics,  fmall  and  great,  fhould  enjoy  the 
independent  government  of  their  own  hereditary 
laws.  Whatever  people  rejeSed  thefe  conditions, 
fo  evidently  calculated  for  preferving  the  public 
tranquillity,  muft  expert  the  utmoft  indignation 
of  the  Great  King,  who,  in  conjun&ion  with  the 
republic  of  ♦Sparta,  would  make  war  on  their  per- 
verfe  and  dangerous  obftinacy,  by  fea  and  land, 
with  fhips  and  money  z\" 

Teribazus  and  Antalcidas    returned  from  the  Which  the 
Eaft,    charged  with  the  definitive  refolutions,  or  J^1™ 
rather  the  haughty  mandate  of  Artaxerxes,  which  compelled 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  unalterable  fan&ion  of  *?  accept, 
the  royal  fignet.    There  was  reafon,  however,  to  zcriii.  a. 
apprehend  that  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Argos,  might  A*C*z*7* 
ftill  rejeft  the  terms  of  a  peace  propofed  by  their 
avowed  enemies,  pernicious  to  their  particular  and 
immediate  interefts,  and  equally  difadvantageous 
and  difhonourable   to  the  whole  Grecian  name* 
The   remembrance  of  the  glorious  confederacy, 
for  defending  the  Afiat&  colonies  againft  the  op- 

17  The  laft  words  are  literally  tranflated  from  Xenoph.  p.  550* 
See  likewife  Diodorus,  1.  xiv.  c»  ex.  Pint.  Agefil.  p.  608. ;  and  Ar- 
taxerx.  p.  1029. 

vol.  in.  x  preffion 
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CHAP,  preflion  of  Barbarians,  could  not,  indeed,  much  in- 
XXVPI\  fluence  the  degenerate  councils  of  thefe  republics  j 
but  the  Thebans  muft  refign  with  relu&ance,  their 
real-  or  pretended  authority  over  the  inferior  cities 
of  Bceotia ;  the  Argives  muft  unwillingly  with- 
draw their  garrifon  from  Corinth,  and  leave  that 
important  capital  in  the  power  of  the  ariftocratic 
or  Lacedaemonian  fa&ion  ;  and  the  Athenians  muft 
abandon,  with  regret,  the  fruits  of  their  recent 
vj&ories,  and  the  hopes  of  recovering  their  an- 
cient grandeur.  The  oppofition  of  thefe  ftates 
had  been  forefeen  by  Antalcidas,  who  took  the 
moft  effe&ual  meafures  to  render  it  impotent.  By 
the  affiftance  of  Perfian  money  he:  equipped  a  fleet 
of  eighty  fail,  from  the  mercenary  fea^ports  of 
Greece  and  Alia,  from  the  intermediate  ifles,  and 
even  from  the  coaft  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  This 
armament  was  independent  of  the  fquadrons  with 
which  Terribazus  prepared  to  attack  the  ifle  of  Cy- 
prus, if  the  prefumption  of  Evagoras,  unaffifted 
and  alone,  ihould  dare  to  provoke  his  hoflility. 
The  fatrap,  alfo,  had  colle&ed  ^  very  jconfiderable 
army  which  was  ready  to  embark  far  Greece,  and 
to  co-operate  with  Agefilaus,  who  had  afiembled 
the  ,domeftic  troops,  and  the  allies  of  Sparta,  to 
march,  at  the  firft  fummons,  againft  any  city  or  re- 
public that  might  rejeft  the  peace  of  Antalcidas z*. 
Thefe  Vigorous  preparations,  intimidating  the  weak- 
ness of  the  confederates,  compelled  them  into  a  reluc- 
tant compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.     The 

28  Tm  *k  Ano&Kkiti  t*pw»jj  jw^/xefuj.     Xenopiu  p.  27  7. 
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Thebans  made  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  obftinate  re-  chap. 
fiftance;  but  their  pretentions  were  finally  filenced  »   ^^ 
by  the  threats  of  the  Spartan  King,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  their  republic.     The  Boeotians  cities  wene " 
acknowledged  to  be  independent,  and  admitted  as 
parties  in  the  peace.     The  Argives  retired  from 
Corinth,  which,  being  deferted  by  die  leaders  of 
the  democratical  fa&ion,  became  a  faithful  ally  to 
Sparta.     The  military  and  naval  operations  ceafed, 
tranquillity  was  reftored,   and  the  armies  and  fleets 
were,  on  both  (ides,  difbanded  and  diffolved 2*. 
But  amidft  this  univerfal  and  moft  obfequious  %**&*** 

x  alone  re- 

fubmiffion  to  the  court  of  Perfia,  one  man  avowed  je&a  the 
his  difcontent,  and  prepared  to  maintain  his  oppo-  "^"jf*" 
fition.  The  article  refpe&ing  Cyprus  was  loudly 
reje&ed  by  Evagoras,  who  aflerted  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  native  ifland ;  and,  with  a  magnani- 
mity that  formed  a  ftriking  contraft  with  the  de- 
generate and  difgraceful  foftnefs  of  his  Grecian 
allies,  fet  the  power  of  Artaxerxes  at  defiance. 
Evagoras  trufted  to  the  refources  of  his  own  vigor- 
ous mind,  to  the  fuperior  {kill  of  his  feamen,  and 
to  the  afliftance  of  Acoris  King  of  Egypt.  But  the 
numerous  fquadrons  of  Teribazus  prevailed  over 
all  his  hopes.  He  was  difcomfited  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement; his  territories  were  invaded  and  ra- 
vaged ;  he  was  reduced  to  his  capital  Salamis j  and 
even  Salamis  was  threatened  with  a  fiege.  His 
refiftance  had  already  exceeded  what  his  ftrength 
warranted,   or   what  his  dignity  required.      His 

79  AtgXufc  /*t»  rot  fff$xee,  &c    Xeooph*  p.  §$!• 
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CHAP,  enemies  were  incapable  of  perfeverance,  or  unwil- 
t^j_  ^  ling  to  drive  him  to  defpair.  He  refigned  his  nu- 
Submits  to  merous  and  recent  conquefts  in  Cyprus,  but  re- 

Sic^T  tdi!ied  P°ffeffion  of  Ae  ancient  principality  of  Teu- 
promife.  cer,  which  his  fortunate  arms  had  recovered  from 
O^P*  an  ufurper;  and  fubmitted,  without  difhonour,  to 
A.  ci  385.  Imitate  the  example  of  many  preceding  princes  of 

Salamis,  and  to  acknowledge  himfelf  the  tributary 

of  the  King  of  Perfia30. 

30  Diodor  L  ry.  p.  46a* 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 

HefleSlions  upon  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  —  Am- 
bitious Views  of  Sparta.  —  State  of  Arcadia.  — 
Siege  of  Mantinaa.  -—  Olynthian  Confederacy.— 
The  Spartans  make  War  on  Olyntbus.  —  Sub- 
mijjion  of  that  Republic.  —  Pella  becomes  the  , 
Capital  of  Macedon.  —  Phabidas  feizes  the  The- 
ban  Citadel.— The  Meafure  approved  by  Ageji- 
laus.  —  Confpiracy  of  the  Theban  Exiles.  —  The 
Tbeban  Democracy  rejlored. 

t^he  peace  of  Antalcidas  forms,    in    Grecian  c  H  A  P. 
hiftory,    an  important  and  difgraceful    aera.  t  x?ax*  A 
The  valuable  colonies  in  Afia,    the  caufe,   the  Reflections 
obje&,  and  the  fcene,  of  fo  many  memorable  wars,  on  **» 
were  refigned  and  abandoned   for  ever  to    the  a^j. 
power  of  a  Barbarism  mafter.    The  King  of  Perfia  cidas. 
,   difmembered  the  diftant  dependencies,  and  con- 
trolled the  domeftic  arrangements  of  a  people  who 
had  given  law  to  his  anceftors1.    Their  ancient 
confederacies  were  diffolved;    the  fmaller  cities 
were  loofened  from  dependence  on  their  powerful 
neighbours;   all   were  difunited  and  weakened; 

1  See  the  articles  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  449*  A.  C.  vol.  ii. 
c.  xii.  p.  80. 
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CHAP,  and  Greece  felt  the  langour  of  peace,  without  en- 
XX3K#    joying  the  benefits  of  fecurity. 

But  if  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  difhonoured 
by  accepting  this  ignominious  treaty,  what  pecu- 
liar infamy  mull  belong  to  the  magiftrates  of 
Sparta,  by  whom  it  was  propofed  and  promoted  ? 
What  motives  of  advantage  could  balance  this 
weight  of  difgrace  ?  Or  rather,  what  advantage 
could  the  Spartans  deriv^  from  fuch  ignoble  con- 
defcenfion  as  feemed  totally  unworthy  of  their  ac- 
tual power,  but  far  more  unworthy  of  their  an- 
cient renown?  This  queftion,  like  mod  political 
queftions,  may  be  beft  anfwered  by  fa&s ;  and  the 
tranfadions  which  both  preceded  and  followed 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas  clearly  reveal  the 
fecret,  but  powerful  caufeS  of  that  difhonourable, 
and  feemingly  difadvantageous,  meafure. 
Motfres  The  ambition  of  making  conqueis  in  the  Eaft, 

which  en-   which  it  now  appeared  impoffible  to  retain,  had 
Spartans     deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  an  authority,  or 
eagerly  to    rather  dominion,  in  Greece,  acquired  by  the  fuccefs 
that  tteaty.  °^  ^e  Peloponnefian  war,  and  whifch  they  might 
have  reafonably  expefted  to  preferve  and  to  con- 
firm.    Not  only  their  power,  but  their  fafefy,  was 
threatened  by  the  arms  of  a  hoftile  confederacy, 
which  had  been  formed  and  fomented  by  the  wealth 
of  Perfia.     Athens,    their  rival,    their   fuperior, 
their  fubjeft,  but  always  their  unrelenting  enemy, 
had  recovered  her  walls  and  fleet,  and  afpired  to 
command  the  fea.     Thebes  and  Argos  had  be- 
come fehfible  of  their  natural   ftrength,  and  dif- 
dained  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence,  or  to 

i  follow 
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folio*  the  ftandard,  of  any  foreign  republic*  The  CHAP, 
inferior  ftates  of  Peloponnefus  were  weary  of  obey-  ^X3X* 
ing  every  idle  fummons  to  war,  from  which  they 
derived  not  any  advantage  but  that  of  gratifying 
the  ambition  of  their  Spartan  matters.  The  valu. 
able  colonies  in  Macedon  and  Thrace,  and  parti- 
cularly the  rich  and  populous  cities  of  the  Chalci- 
die  region,  the  bloodlefs  conquefts  of  the  virtuous 
Brafidas,  had  forfaken  the  interefl:  of  Sparta,  when 
Sparta  forfook  the  road  of  honour  and  the  maxims 
of  juftice.  Scarcely  any  veftige  appeared  of  the 
memorable  trophies  erefted  in  a  war  of  twenty- 
feven  years.  Th#Eaftern  provinces  (incomparably 
the  molt  important  of  all)  were  irrecoverably  loft  j 
and  this  rapid  decline  of  power  had  happened 
in  the  courfe  of  ten  years,  and  had  been  occafion- 
ed  chiefly  by  the  fatal  fplendour  of  Agefilaus's 
vi&ories  hi  Afia, 

About  a  century  before,  and  almoft  on  the  fame  Advan- 
fcene,  the  Spartans  had  been  firft  deprived  of  their  ^?h  they 
hereditary  fame,  and  prefcriptive  honours*.    ,A1-  derived 
moft  every  interference,  in  peace  or  war,  with  the    om  lt- 
Ionian  colonies,  had  hurt  the  interefts  of  their  re- 
public.    They  naturally  began  to  fufped,   there- 
fore, that  fuch  diftant  expeditions  fuited  not  the 
circumftances  of  Sparta,  an  inland   city,  with  a 
fertile  territory,   but  deftitute  of  arts,    induftry, 
and  commerce;   and   whofe   inhabitants,   having 
little  genius  for  the  fea,  were  naturally  unable  to 
equip,  or  to  maintain,  fuch  a  naval  force  as  might 

3  See  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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chap,  command  the  obedience  of  an  eztenfive  coaft,  at* 
-**"•    tached  by  powerful  ties  to  their  Athenian  rivals. 
The  abandoning,  therefore,  of  what  they  could 
not  hope  to  regain,  or,  if  regained,  to  preferve, 
feemed  a  very  prudent  and  falutary  meafure ;  fince, 
in  return  for  this  imaginary  conceffiony  they  re- 
ceived many  real  and  important  advantages.    They 
were  appointed  to  fuperintend  and  to  direQ:  the 
execution  of  the  treaty ;  and  in  order  to  make  their 
authority  effe&ual,  entitled  to  demand  the  affift- 
ance  of  Perfian  money ;  with  which  they  might 
eafily  purchafe  Grecian  foldiers*.   The  condition 
requiring  the  fmaller  cities  to  be*  declared  free  and 
independent,  (although  the  dexterity  of  Antalcidas 
had  propofed  it  as  the  bed  means  of  preventing 
the  future  invafion  of  Afia,)  was  peculiarly  bene- 
ficial to  the  Spartans.    It  reprefented  them  as  the 
patrons  of  univerfal  liberty,  and  reftored  them 
that  honourable  reputation  which  they  had  long 
loft.     From  4fce  nature  of  the  condition  itfelf,  it 
could  only  apply  to  fuch  places,  as,  being  kept  in  a 
feluftant  fubjt&ion,  ftili  poffefled  courage  to  vin- 
dicate their  freedom.     In  the  fecondary  towns  of 
Meflenia  and  Laconia,  the  item  policy  of  Sparta 
had  crufhed  the  hope,  and  almoft  the  defire,  of 
obtaining  this  ineftimable  benefit.    The  authority 
of  other  capitals  was  lefs  imperious  and  impofing ; 
the  fovereign  and  fubjeft  were  more  on  a  footing 
of  equality ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  in  Greece,  "  That 
men  are  difpofed  to  rejeft  the  jufl  rights  of  their 
equals,  rather  than  to  revolt  againft  the  unlawful 

tyranny 
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tyranny  of  their  mailers  K"  But  Sparta  expected  chap. 
not  only  to  detach  the  inferior  communities  from  xx^r 
their  more  powerful  neighbours,  but  to  add  them 
to  the  confederacy  of  which  (he  formed  the  head ; 
and  by  fuch  multiplied  acceffions  of  power,  of 
wealth,  and  of  fame,  to  jre-eftablifh  that  folid 
power  in  Greece,  which  had  been  imprudently 
abandoned  for  the  hope  of  Afiatic  triumphs  \ 

That  fuch  confiderations  of  intereft  and  ambi-  Their  am- 
tion,  jiot  a  fincere  defire  to  promote  the  public  bitious  de- 
tranquillity,   had  produced  this  perfidious  treaty,  J^^L 
could  not  long  be  kept  fecret ;  notwithstanding  the  after  that 
various  artifices  employed  to  conceal  it.    Thebes  cvent# 
and  Argos  were  required  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  by  the  peace ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of 
withdrawing  the  Lacedaemonian  garrifons  from  the 
places  which  they  occupied.      Left  this  injuftice 
might  occafion  general  difcontent,  the  Athenians 
were  allowed  the  fame  privilege.     The  pofleffion 
of  the  unimportant  ifles  of  Lemnos,  Scyros,  and 
Imbros,  flattered  their  vain  hopes,  and  lulled  them 
into  falfe  fecurity ;  and,  as  they  expe&ed  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  vi&ories  of  Conon  and  Thrafy- 
bulus,  they  were  averfe  to  renew  the  war  for  the 
fake  of  their  allies,  whofe  interefts  were  now  fe- 
parated  from  their  own.     Meanwhile  the  Spartan 
eraiffaries  negociated  and  intrigued  in  all  the  fub- 
ordinate  cities,  encouraging  the  ariftocratical  fee- 

3  Tfrucydid.  paffim.    See  particularly  the  fpeech  of  the  Ariumfonf 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopofmefian  war,  vol.  iL  c  xv.  p.  003. 

4  Vid.  Ifocrat.  de  Pace,  paffim. 

tions, 
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CHAP,  purchafed     with     emulation.       Nor    had    they 
■^_*f"^j  trufted  to  their  perfonal  ftrength    and    bravery 
alone  for  the  defence  of  their  beloved  poffeffions. 
Having  quitted    their   farms   and  villages,    they 
had  aflembled    into  walled    towns,    from  which 
their    numerous   garrifons    were   ready    to  folly 
forth  againft    an  hoftile  invader.     The  danger- 
ous vicinity  of  Sparta  had  early  driven  the  com- 
panions of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  from  the  vocal 
woods  of  mount  Msenalus8,  into  the  fortifications 
of  Tegea,  formerly  the  principal  city  of  the  pro- 
vince %   but  afterwards  rivalled  and  furpafled  by 
Mantinsea,  which  was  become  an  object  of  jealoufy 
and  envy,  not  only  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Arcadia,  but  even  to  Sparta  herfelf. 
The  proud      In  the  year  immediately  following  the  treaty  of 
meflageof  Antalcidas,  Lacedaemonian  ambafiadors  were  fent 
££5.  to  Manrinaa,   to  difcharge  a  very  extraordinary 
MantiiwB-   commiffion.     Having  demanded  an  audience  of 
Olymp.      ^e  affembly,  they  exprefled  the  refentment  of  their 
«viii.  3-     republic  againft  a  people,  who,  pretending  to  live 
'3    *  in  friendfhip  with  them,  had  in  the  late  war  re- 
peatedly furnifhed  with  corn  their  avowed  enemies 
the  Argives.    That,  on  other  occafions,  the  Man- 
tinaeans  had  unguardedly  difcovered  their  fecret 
hatred  to  Sparta,  rejoicing  in  her  misfortunes,  and 
envying  her  profperity.    That  it  was  time  to  anti- 
cipate this  dangerous  and  unjufl  animofity;   for 

*  Maenalus  argutumque  nemus  pinofque  loquentes 
Semper  habet ;  femper  paftorum  ille  audit  amores 
Panaque,  &c  VlRG.  Eel.  viii.  v.  %%. 

.»  Herodot.  Lvi.  c.  105. 

which 
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which  purpofe  the  Spartans  commanded  them  to  c  H  A  P. 
<iemolifh  their  walls,  to  abandon  their  proud  city,    ™^ 
and  to  return  to  thofe  peaceful  villages  in  which 
their  anceftors  had  lived  and    flourifhed  Io.     The 
Mandnaeans  received  this  propofal  with  the  indig- 
nation which  it  merited;  the  ambafiadors  retired    * 
in  difguft ;  the  Spartans  declared  war ;  fummoned 
the  afliftance  of  their  confederates ;  and  a  power- 
ful army,  commanded  by  King  Agefipolis,  invaded 
the  hoftile  territory.  *      ■  ■ 

But  the  moft  deftrudive  ravages  could  not  bend  Manthnw 
the  refolutibn  of  the  Mantinaeans.  The  ftrength  e  ege 
and  loftinefs  of  their  walls  bade  defiance  to  aflault : 
nor  could  a  regular  fiege  be  undertaken  with  cer- 
tain fuccefs,  as  the  magazines  of  Mantinaea  were 
abundantly  ftored  with  various  kinds  of  grain,  the 
crops  of  the  former  year  having  been  uncommon- 
ly plentiful.  Agefipolis,  however,  embraced  this 
doubtful  mode  of  attack,  and  drew  firft  a  ditch, 
and  then  a  wall,  entirely  round  the  place,  employ- 
ing one  part  of  his  troops  in  the  work,  and  another 
in  guarding  the  workmen.  This  tedious  fervice 
exhaufted  the  patience  of  the  befiegers,  without 
fhaking  the  firmnefs  of  the  Mantinaeans.  The 
Spartans  were  afraid  to  detain  longer  in  the  field 
their  reluctant  confederates;  but  Agefipolis  pro- 
pofed  a  new  meafure,  which  was  attended  with 
complete  and  immediate  fuccefs.  The  rivet 
Ophis,    formed   by   the   collefted   torrents  from 

IO  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  v.  c.  a.  &  feqq.     Diodor.  1.  xv,  c,  7.  & 
feqq. 

mauat 
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CHAP,  mount  Anchifius,  a  river  broad*  deep,  aad  rapid, 

t  X3gg^  flowed  through  the  plain,  and  the  city  of  Man* 

tinaea.     It  was  a  laborious  undertaking  to  flop  the 

courfe  of  this  copious  ftream. ;  which  was  no  fooner 

efFe&ed,  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  Man- 

•   tinssa  were  laid  under  water.     According  to  the 

ufual  practice  of  the  Greeks,  the  fortifications  of 

this-  place  were  built  of  raw  bricks,  which  being 

lefs  liable  to  break  into  chinks,  and  to  fly  out  of 

their  courfes,  were  preferred  as  the  beft  defence 

againfl  the  battering  engines  then  in  ufe.     But  it 

is  thfe  inconvenience  of :  raw  bricks,  to  be  as  eafily 

diffolyed  by  water,    as  wax    is  melted    by  the 

fiia ",  .  The  walls  of  Mantinaea  began  to  yield* 

to  fliafce,  to  fall  in  ruins.     The  a&ivity  of  the 

Habitants  propped  them  with  wood,  but  without 

any  permanent  advantage:  fo  that,  defpairing  of 

being  able  to  exclude  the  enemy,  they^fent  to  ca- 

The  town  pitulaie,,  requefting  that  they  might  be  permitted 

btes?"  •   to  ^P  P°ffeflkm  of  their  city,  ©n  condition  that 

they  demolifhed  their  fortifications,  and  followed, 

in  peace  and  war,  the  fortune  of  Sparta. 

Hard  con-       Agefipolis  and  his  counsellors  refufed  to  grant 

ditions       ^j^  an    other  terms  of  peace  than  thofe  which 

impol-  J  * 

ed  on  the  had  been  originally  propofed  by  the  Spartan  fenate. 

inhabit-  jje.  obferved  that  while  they  lived  together  in  oae 

Olymp.  populous  city,  their  numbers  expofed  them  to  the 

xcviiL  delufions  of  feditious  demagogues,  whofe  addrefs 

"  This  is  the  exprenlon  of  Paufanias,  in  Arcad.  who  men- 
tions the  name  of  the  river  Ophis,  omitted  by  Xenophon  and  Dio* 
dorus* 

and 
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and  eloquence  eafily  feduced  the  multitude  from  CHAR 
their  real  intereft,  and  deftroyed  the  influence  of    XXIX* 
their  fuperiors  in  rank,  in  wealth,  and  in  wifdom, 
on  whofe  attachment  alone  the  Lacedaemonians 
could   fafely    depend.      They   infilled  therefore, 
that  the  Mantinaeans  fliould  deftroy  their  houfes  in 
the  city  ;  feparate  into  four  diftimft  communities x* ; 
and  return  to  thofe  villages  which  their  anceftors 
had  inhabited.     The  terror  of  an  immediate  affault 
made  it  neceffary  to  comply  with  this  humiliating 
demand :  but  the  moft  zealous  partifans  of  demo* 
cracy,  to  the  number  of  fixty,  afraid  of  trufting 
to  the  capitulation,  were  allowed  to  fly  from  their 
country ;    which  is  mentioned  as  an  inftance  of 
moderation13  in  the  Lacedaemonian  foldrers,  who 
might  hare  put  them  to  death  as  they  patted  through 
the  gates. 

This    tranfa&ion  was  fcarcely   finifhed,    when  TheSpar- 
the  Spartan  magiftrates  availed  themfelves  of  the  *zm  ^Wr 
domeftic    difcontents    among    the    Phliafians,    to  aftrong 
difplay  the  lame  tyrannical   fpirit,   but  with  ftill  ***?•  *• 
greater  exertions  of  feverky.     The  little  republic  phiius. 
of  Phiius,  like  every  ftate  of  Greece    in  thofe  oiymp. 
turbulent  times,  was  diftra&ed  by  fa&ions.     The  A.C.3W 
prevailing      party     banilhed     their     opponents, 
the    friends  of  Sparta    and    ariftocracy.      They 
were  allowed    to    return  from    exile,    in   coafe- 
qaence  of  the  commands  and  threats  of  Agefi- 

{*  Xenophon  fays  four,  Diodorus  five. 

13  Or  rather  of  good  difcipiine,  miQco^ y$%.  The  nobles  of  the 
Mantinaeans,  ot  fctosroi  tw  M«Wmw>  were  not  fo  temperate ;  vide 
Xenoph.  p.  5,5  a. 

laus } 
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Embaffy 
of  Acan- 
thus and 
Apollonia 
to  Sparta. 


c  HA. P.  laus I4 ;  but  met  not  with  that  refpeftfui  treatment 
which  feemed  due  to  perfons  who  enjoyed  fuch 
powerful  protection.  They  complained,  and  Age- 
filaus  again  interfered,  by  appointing  commiffion- 
ers  to  try  and  condemn  to  death  die  obnoxious 
Phliafians;  an  odious  office,  which  mull  have 
been  executed  with  unexampled  rigour,  fince  the 
city  of  Phlius,  which  had  hitherto  been  divided  by 
a  variety  of  interefts,  thenceforward  continued  in* 
variably  the  ftedfaft  ally  of  Sparta ls. 

Meanwhile  ambafladors  arrived  from  Acanthus 
and  Apollonia,  two  cities  of  the  Chalcidice,  re- 
quefting  the  Lacedaemonian  affiftance  againft  the 
dangerous  ambition  of  Olynthus.     This  city,  of 
which  we  had  occafion  to  mention  the  foundation 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war, 
was  fituate  nine  miles  from  the  fea,  in  a  fertile 
and  fecure  diftrift,  between  the  rivers  Olynthus 
and  Amnias,  which  flow  into  the  lake  Bolyca,  a 
name  improperly  bellowed  on  the  inmoft  recefs 
of  the  Toronaic  gulph.     The  vexatious  govern- 
ment  of  Athens  firft  drove  the  maritime  communi- 
ties of  the  Chalcidic  region  within  the  walls  of 
Olynthus ;  the  oppreffive  tyranny  of  Sparta  obliged 
them  to  ftrengthen  thofe  walls,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide fufficient  garrifons  to  defend  them;  and  the 
fubfequent  misfortune  of  thefe   domineering  re- 
publics, together  with  the  weaknefs  of  Macedon, 
encouraged  and  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Olyn- 


14  Xenoph.  in  Agefil.  &  HeDen.  I.  v.  p.  553 

15  Ibid.  1.  vii.  p.  624. 
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thus  fuccefsfully  to  employ,  in  offenfive  war,  the  chap. 
forces  which  had  been  raifed  with  no  other  view    ^ 
than  to  maintain  their  own  independence.      The 
towns  which'  they  fubdued  were  either  incorporated 
or  affociated  with  their  own;   and  Olynthus  be- 
came the   head  of  a  Confederacy*  whofe  extent,       # 
power,  refources,  and  hopes  occafioned  juft  alarm 
among  thje  neighbouring  communities  of  Greeks 
and  Barbarians.     They  had  already  conquered  the 
fouthern  fhores  of  Macedon,  which  comprehended 
the  delightful  regions  of  Chalcis  and  Pierea,  in- 
dented by  two  great  and  two  fmaller  bays,  and 
affording,   in  the   higheft   perfection,  the  united 
benefits  of  agriculture,  pafturage,  and  commerce. 
They ,  afpired  at  acquiring  the  valuable  diftridt  of 
mount  Pangaeus,  whofe  timber  and  mines  alike 
tempted   their  ambition  and  avarice;   and  Olyn- 
thus being  favourably  fituat$  in  the  centre  of  the 
Chalcidice,  itfelf  the  centre  of  the  Macedonian 
and  Thracian   coafts,   might  have  preferred  and. 
extended   her   dominion,   if  the   ambafladors    of 
Acanthus  and  Apollonia  had  not  completely  ef- 
fected the  objedfc  of.  their   commiflion  at  Sparta. 
They  applied  to  the  Ephori,  who  introduced  them 
to  the  greater  aflembly,  confifting,  not  only  of  the 
Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians,  but  of  the  deputies 
fent  by  their  confederates.     Cleigenes,  the  Acan-  Th 
thian,  fpoke  in  the  name  of  his  coUeagq$sv"  We  titionthe 
apprehend,  O   Lacedaemonian?,    and  allies!    that  *f^e 
amidft  the  multiplied  objefts  of  your  care  and  cor*  republic 
re&ion,  you  have  overlooked  a. great  and  growing  ^f"1?!/*1* 

VOL.  III.  Y  iliforder  confede- 

racy. 
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CHAP,  diforder  which  threatens,  like  a  peftilence,  to  wk& 
XXK*    and  pervade  Greece.    The  ambition  of  die  Olyn- 


thians  has  increafed  with  their  power.  By  the 
voluntary  fubmifion  of  the  fmaller  cities  in  their 
neighbourhood,  they  have  been  enabled  to  fubdue 
th  more  powerful.  Emboldened  by  this  acceffion 
of  ftrength,  they  have  wrefted  from  the  King  of 
Macedonia  his  moft  valuable  provinces*  They 
a&ually  poflefs  Pella,  the  gfeateft  city  in  that 
kingdom ;  said  the  unfortunate  Amyntas  is  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  the  remainder  of  his  domi- 
nions, which  he  is  unable  to  defend.  There  is  not 
any  community  in  Thrace  capable  of  refilling  their 
progfefs.  The  independent  tribes  of  that  warlike 
but  divided  country,  refped  the  authority,  and 
court  the  friendlhip  of  the  Olynthians,  who  will 
doubtlefs  be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion  on 
that  fide,  in  order  to  augment  the  great  revenues 
which  they  derive  from  their  commercial  cities  and 
harbours,  by  the  inexhauftible  mines  in  mount 
Pangsus.  If  this  extenfi ve  plan  fliouki  be  ef- 
fected, what  can  prevent  them  from  acquiring  a 
decifive  fuperiority  by  fea  and  land  ?  and  ihould 
they  enter  into  ah  alliance  with  Athens  and 
Thebes  (a  meafure  adually  in  contemplation), 
What  will  become,  we  fay  not,  of  the  hereditary 
pre-eminence  of  Sparta,  but  of  its ,  independence 
and  lafety?  The  prefent  emergency,  therefore, 
foKcits,  by  every  motive  of  interefl  and  of  honour, 
the  a&ivity  and  valour  of  your  republic*  By 
yielding  a  feafonable  afiiftance  to  Acanthus  and 

Apollonia, 
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ApoUoaia,  which,  uamoved  by  the  pufillanimous  chap. 
example  of  thefr  neighbours,  have  hitherto  fpurned  J™3^ 
the  yoke,  and  defied  the  threats  of  Ofynthus*  you 
mil  fave  from  oppreflion  two  peaceful  comnluni* 
ties,  and  check  the  ambition  of  an  ufurping  ty- 
rant. The  reiu&ant  fubje&s  of  the  Olynthians 
will  court  your  prote&ion;  and  the  Chalcidiaa 
cities  will  be  encouraged  to  revolt,  efpecially  as 
they  are  not  yet  infeparabiy  linked  with  the  capital 
by  the  ties  of  intermarriage  arid  confanguinity,  and 
by  the  interchange  of  rights  and  poifeffions '*» 
When  fuch  a  connexion  ihall  take  place  (for  the 
Olynthians  have  made  a  law  to  encourage  it),  you 
will  be  unable  to  break  the  force  of  this  powerful 
and  dangerous  confederacy/* 

The  fpeech  of  Gleigenes   and   the  ambitious  The  Spar* 
views  of  the  republic  to  which  it  was  addreffed,  5ali?/eadi- 

_i   f         ly  linen  to 

afford   reafon  to   conje&ure  that  the  ambafladofs  a  requeft 
neither  a&ed  any  thing  in  favour  of  th^ir  otfn  probably 
communities,  nor  urged   any  aecufation    againft  ^them- 
Olynthus,  which  had  not  been  previoufly  fuggefted  feives. 
by    the  Spartan  emiflaries  in  Maeedon*    The  re*  xc£^£ 
ception  given  to  the  propofal  of  Cleigenes  tends  to  A.  €.383, 
confirm  this   conclusion.      The   Lacedaemonians, 
with  affected  impartiality  and  indifference,  defired < 
the  opinion  of  their  allies,  before  declaring  their 
own.     But  there  was  not  any  occafion  to  declare 
what  none  could  be  fo  blind  as  to  miftake.    The 

confederates  with  one  confent,  but  efpecially  thofe 

...  _  / 

y  a  who 
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CHAP,  who  wiflied  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  Sparta, 1$ 
t  xjux-  t  determined  to  undertake  the  expedition  againft 
Xhdrpt*.  Olynthus.  The  Spartans  commended  their  re- 
parations folutfon,  and  proceeded  to  deliberate  concerning 
OiyntLm  ^e  ft^og^h  of  the  army  to  be  raifed,  the  mode 
of  levying  it,  and  the  time  for  taking  the  field.  It 
was  refolved,  that  the  whole  force  fliould  amount 
to  ten  thoufand  effective  men ;  and  a  lift  was  pre- 
pared, containing  the  refpe&ive  contingents  to  be 
furnifhed  by  the  feveral  cities.  If  any  ftate  fliould 
be  unable  to  fupply  the  full  complement  of  foldiers, 
money  would  be  taken  in  their  ftead,  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  drachm  a  day  (or  three-penc^  halfpenny ) 
for  each  man ;  but  if  neither  the  troops  nor  the 
money  [was  fent  in  due  time,  the  Lacedaemonians 
would  punifh  the  difobedience  of  the  obftinate  or 
negleflful,  by  fining  them  eight  times  the  Turn 
which  they  had  been  originally  required  to  con- 
tribute. 

The  ambafladors  then  rofe  up,  and  Cleigenes, 
again  fpeaking  for  the  reft,  declared  that  thefe  were 
indeed  noble  and  generous  refolutions;  but,  un- 
fortunately, could  not  be  executed  with  fuch 
promptitude  as  fuited  the  urgency  of  the  prefent 
crifis.  The  dangerous  fituation  of  Acanthus  and 
Apollonia  demanded  immediate  afli fiance*  He 
propofed,  therefore,  that  thofe  troops  which  were 
ready,  Ihould  inftantly  take  the  field ;  and  infilled 

Xenoph.  p,  555. 
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oa  this  mcafure  as  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  import-  c  h  4  P. 

ance  to  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  war.  xax  ^ 

The  Lacedaemonians  acknowledged    the  expe-  Firft  cam- 

diency   of  the  advice;    and   commanded  £uda-  P^a" 

midas,  with  two  thoufand  men,  to  proceed  wjth-  oiynthiw. 

out'  delay  to  Macedon,  while  his  brother  Phcebir  Olymp. 

das  collected  a  far  greater  force,  in-order  to  follow  a.c#3?3. 

him.     A  very  extraordinary  event,  which  we  fhall 

have  occafion  fully  to  explain,  retarded  the  arrival 
of  this  powerful  reinforcement  until  the  feafon  for 
aftion  had  been  nearly  fpent  But  Eudamidas, 
with  his  little  band,  performed  very  effentiai 
fervice.  He  ftrengthened  the  garrifons  of  fuch 
places  as  were  molt  expofed  to  afiaults  from  thd 
enemy;  the  appearance  of  a  Spartan  army  en* 
eouraged  the  fpirit  of  revolt  among  the  allies  and 
fubje&s  of  Olynthus;  and  foon  after  his  march 
into  the  Chaicidice,  Eudamidas  received  the  vo- 
luntary furrender  of  Potidaea,  a  city  of  great  im* 
portance  in  the  ifthmus  of  Pallene. 

Such  was  the  firft  campaign  of  a  war  which  Eudam*. 
lafted  four  yegurs,  and  was  carried  on  under  four  ^ted'and 
fucceffive  generals,    Eudamidas,  too  much  elated  flain.    yt 
by  his  firft  fuccefe,  ravaged  the  Olynthian  territory, 
and  unguardedly  approached   the  city.     He  was 
intercepted,  conquered,  and  flain,  and  his  army 
difperfed  or  loft x8. 

Teleutias,    the    brother    of  Agefilaus,    whofe  Second 
-naval  exploits   have    been  already    nQfi?e4  with  c^Pajsn 
applaufe,  affumed  the  conduct  of  tins  diftaju  £xr  leutias, 

the  bro- 
-  -  Xenoph.  p.,5,f  ;  5^ 
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CHAP  jjeditibn,  with  a  body  of  ten  thoubnd  men.  He 
vx^^  was  affifted  by  Amyntas,  King  of  Macedon,  and 
CMymp,  ftill  more  effe&ually  by  Derdas,  brother  to 
xcix.  3.  tbat  prince,  and  the  governor,  or  rather  fovereign, 
of  Efymea,  the  moft  weftern  province  of  Macedon, 
which  abounded  in  cavalry.  By  the  united  efforts 
of  thefe  formidable  enemies,  the  Olynthians,  who 
had  been  defeated  in  various  rencounters,  were 
flrot  up  within  their  walls,  ami  prevented  from 
cultivating .  their  territory*  Teleutias  at  length 
marched  with  his  whole  forces,  in  order  to  tnveft, 
or,  if  he  found  an  opportunity,  to  aflault  the  place. 
His  furprife  and  indignation  were  excited  by  the 
boldnefs  of  the  Olynthian  horfe,  who  ventured  to 
pafs  the  Anurias  in  fight  of  fuch  a  fuperior  army  ; 
and  he  ordered  the  targeteers,  who  were  com* 
manded  by  Tlemonidas,  to  repel  their  infolence. 
The  cavalry  made  an  artful  retreat  acrofs  the  Am« 
nias,  and  were  fiercely  purfued  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. When  a  confiderable  part  of  the  latter 
had  likewife  paffed  the  river,  the  Qlynthians  fud- 
.  denly  faced  about  and  charged  them.    Tlemoni- 

das, with  above  an  hundred  of  his  companions, 
fell  in  the  a&ion.  The  Spartan  general  beheld 
with  grief  and  rage  the  fuccefsful  bravery  of  the 
enemy.  Grafping  his  fhield  and  lance,  he  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
targeteers,  to  purfue  without  intermiffion;  and, 
at  the  head  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  advanced 
with  kfs  order  than  celerity.  The  Olynthians  at- 
tempted not  to  flop  their  progrefe,  till  they  arrived 
under  the  walls  and  battlements.    At  that  moment 

the 
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the  townfmen  mounted  their  ramparts,  and  aflailed  CHAR 
the  enemy  with  a  ihower  of  darts  and  arrows,  and  ^^jj 
every  kind  of  mifiile  weappn,  which  greatly  height* 
ened  die  conf ufion  occafioned  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  march.   Meanwhile  the  flowenof  the  Olynthiaq 
troops,  who  h^d  been  purpofely  drawn  up  behind 
the    gates,    fallied  forth  with  refiftlefs  violence; 
Teleutias,  attending,  to  rally  his  men,  was  flain  Teleutiat 
in  the  firft  onfet ;  the  Spartans,  who  attended  him,  Jjj^ 
gave  ground ;  the  whole  army  was  repelled,  and  and  flain, 
purfued    with   great  daughter,   while    flying    in 
fcattered  difpr^er  towards  the  friendly  to^is  of 
Acanthus,  Apollonia,  Spartolis,  and  Potidaea 19. 

This  mortifying  difafter  did  not  cool  the  ar-  Third 
dour    of  the'  Spartans  for  gaining  poffeflion  of  campaign 
Olynthus,    In  the  year  fhree  hundred  and  eighty-  ^ge^.    * 
one  before  Chrift,  which  was  the  third  of  the  war,  rd!»»s  .  " 
they  fent  Ageiipolis,  with  a  powerful  j^inforce-  j^X 
ment,  into  Macedon.    The  arrival  of  this  prince,  A.  C.  381, 
early  in  the  fpring,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  vaq- 
quifhed,  and  confirmed  the  attachment  of  tfce  La- 
cedaemonian allies.    He  invaded  and  ravaged  fuch 
parts  of  the  Olynthian  territory  as  had  been  fpared 
ill  former  mcurfions,  and  took  by  ftorm  the  ftrong 
city  of  Torona.    But  while  he  prepared  to  avail 
himfelf  of  thefe  advantages  for  rendering  his  fuc-  ofacalen- 
cefs  complete,  he  was  feized  with  a  calenture,  a  ture* 
difeafe  incident  to  warm  climates,  and,  as  the  name 
expreffes,  affe&ing  the  patient  with  a  painful  fenfit- 
tion  of  burning  heat',  which  he  is  eager  to  extin- 

I9  Xenoph.  p.  56 1>  fcfeqq. 
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CHAP,  guifh  by  the  moft  violent  and  dangerous  re- 
^°^*lj  medies  "•  Agefipolis  had  lately  vifited  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Aphytis,  a  maritime  town  on  the 
Toronaic  gulph.  In  the  paroxyfm  of  his  diforder, 
he  longed  for  the  fanning  breezes,  the  ihady  walks 
and  groves,  and  the  cool  cryftalline  ftreams,  of  that 
delightful  retreat.  His  attendants  indulged  his 
inclination,  but  could  not  favfe  his  life.  He  died 
on  the  feventh  day  of  the  difeafe,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  confecrated  ground.  His  remains, 
embalmed  in  honey,  were  conveyed  to  Sparta  %\ 
His  brother  Cleombrotus  fucceeded  to  the  throne ; 
and '  Polybiades,  a  general  of  experience  and  ca« 
pacity,  was  inverted  with  the  compand  in  Ma- 
cedbn. 
Fourth  Polybiades,  imitating  the  example  of  his  pre- 

campaign  deceffors,  condufted  a  powerful  reinforcement 
JPolyhl-  againft  Olynthus,  which  was  completely  furrounded 
»dcs.  fcy  land,    while    a   fquadron    of    Lacedaemonian 

c.  iT**  gallies  blocked  up  the  neighbouring  harbour  of 
A.  C.  380.  Mecyberna.  The  events  of  the  fiege,  which 
lafted  eight  or  ten  months,  have  not  been  thought 
worthy  of  record.  It  is  probable  that  the  Olyn- 
thians  no  longer  ventured  to  fally  forth  againft 
fuch  a  fuperior  force :  yet  they  muft  have  been  ex* 
ceedingly  diftreffed  by  femine  before  their  obfti- 

*°  It  is  fiippofed,  with  great  probability,  that  the  Jailors  who  fud- 
denly  di&ppear  in  the  Mediterranean,  fluxing  the  heat  of  fummer, 
Jiave  been  attacked  in  the  night  by  the  calenture,  and  have  thrown 
themfelves  into  the  Tea.  Cyclopaed.  Far.  ad  voc  The  diforder  ii 
examined  by  Dr.  Shaw,  FhiL  Tranf.  Abridg.  voL  iv. 

*■  Xenoph.  p.  5 64* 
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nacy  could  be  determined  to  capitulate.    They  g  H  A  P. 
formally  relinquifhed  all  claim  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Chakidice :  they  ceded  the  Macedonian  cities 
to  their  ancient  fovereign;  and  engaged,  by  fo- 
lemn  oaths,  to  obey,  in  peace  and  war,  the  com- 
mands of  their  Spartan  confederates  and  mailers 22. 
In  confequence  of  this  humiliating  treaty,:  or  rather  oiynthns 
of  this   abfoiute   fubmiffion   of   the  Olynthians,  fa*Uy 
Polybiades  ied  off  his  vidorious  army,  and  Amyn-  fubmit* 
tas  forfook  the  royal  refidence  of  iEgre  or.  Edifla, 
and  re-eftabliflied  his  court  at  Pelja,  a  place  of  Peiia  re- 
great  Hrength  and  beauty,  fituaie  on  an  eminence,  A^n^ 
which,   with  an  adjoining  plain   of  confiderable  and  con* 
extent,  was   defended  by  the  riyers  Axius  and  ^^ 
Lydias,  and  by  impervious   lakes  and  moraffes.  forth  the 
The  city  was  diftant  only,  fifteen  miles  from  the  j^eddil 
,/Egaean  fea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means 
of  the  above-mentioned  rivers.    It  J*ad  been  of 
old  founded  by  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  recently 
conquered  and  peppled ;   but  in  confequence  of 
the  misfortunes;  and  furrender  of  Olynthus,  Pella 
became,  and  thenceforth  continued,  the  capital  of 
Macedon.  .         '' 

The  commencement,  and   efpecially  the  con*  Daring 
clufion  of  the  Olynthian  war,  breathed  the  Tame  «***"*• 
fpirit  with  the  peace  of  AntalcMas,  attefting  the  Spartan 
degenerate  ambition  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  Phceb«fc«. 
prepared  to  aggrandize  the  Barbarians  on  every  fide, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  affiftance  towards  extending 
their  own  dominion  in  Greece.     The  felfifh  and 
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CHAP,  cruel  fyftem  of  policy  deferred  the  indignation  and 
refentment  of  the  whole  Grecian  name,  who  were 
at  length  excited  againft  Sparta  by  a  very  extra* 
ordinary  tranfa&on/ to  which  we  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  allude.  When  Eudamidas  undertook 
the  expedition  againft  Olynthus,  it  was  intended 
that  his  brother  Phoebidas  fhould  follow  him  at* 
the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men.  This  powerful 
reinforcement  marched  from  Peloponnefus,  and, 
in  their  journey  northward,  encamped  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  which  was  then  torn 
by  the  inveterate  hoftility  of  contending  fa£Hons» 
Ifinenias,  whofe  name  has  already  occurred  on  a 
very  ^honourable  occafion,  headed  the  democra- 
deal  party;  Leontiades  fupported  the  intereft  of 
Sparta  and  ariftocracy ;  and  both  were  inverted 
with  the  arcbonfbip)  the  chief  magiflracy  in  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  not  abfolutely  certain  that 
Phoebidas  had  previous  orders  to  interfere  in  this 
diffenfion  **,  when  he  was  accofted  by  Leontiades. 
"  who  exhorted  him  to  feize  the  opportunity, 
which  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way,  of  perform- 
ing a  fignal  fervice  to  his  country."  He  then  ex- 
plained to  the  Lacedaemonian  the  diftra&ed  ftate 
of  Thebes,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  might 
become  mailer  of  the  citadel ;  fo  that  while  his 
brother  Eudamidas  was  carrying  on  the  war  againft: 


*3  Diodorus  boldly  aflerts  that  Phcebidas  aAed  by  orders  of 
hit  republic,  and  that  the  feigned  complaints  againft  him  vere 
nothing  but  a  malk  to  difguife  or  to  conceal  the  injuftice  of  the  com* 
munity. 

*  » 

Olynthus, 
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Olynthus,  he-hunfelf  would  make  conqueffi  of  a  CHAR 
far  greater  city  *4.  -^^Lr 

A  contemporary  hiftorian,   whofe  known  par-  in  time  of 
tiality  for  the  Lacedaemonians  difpofed  him  to  re*  J?*6  ** 

'  *  feizes  the 

gard  this  .  Angular  enterprife  as  an  aft  of  private  Theban 
audacity,  reprefents  Phoebidas  as  a  man  of  a  light  9^adel* 
and  vain,  mind,  whp  loved  the  fame  of  a  fplendid  xcix.  2[ 
action  more  than   life  itfelf,   and  who  embraced;  A.C.  |S> 
with  childifli  tranfports  of  joy  *5,  the  propofal  of 
Leontiades,    The  mode  of  executing  their  plan 
was  fcon  fettled  between  them.     To  elude  fufpi- 
cion   Phoebidas    made  the  ufual  preparations  for 
continuing  his  journey,  when  he  was  fuddenly  re- 
called  by  his  aflbciate.    fx  was  the  month  of  July; 
the  heat  was  intenfe ;  and,  at  mid-day,  few  or  no 
paffengers  were  to  be  feen  in  the  roads  or  ftreets. 
The   Theban   matrons    celebrated  the  feltival  of 
Ceres,  and  prayed  that  bountiful  divinity  to  pre- 
ferve  the  iiope  of  a  favourable  harveft.     The  ap- 
propriated fcene  of  their  female  worfhip  was  the 
Cadraaea,  or  citadel,  of  which  the  gates  had  been 
purpofely  thrown  open,  and  which  was  left  totally 
defencelefs,    as   males  were  univerfally  excluded 
from    this  venerable   ceremony.     Every  circum- 
ftance  confpired  to  facilitate  the  defign  of  Leon- 
tiades, who  conduced  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the 
fortrefs,  without  finding  the  fmalleft  opposition* 
He  immediately  defcended  to  the  fenate,  which, 

*+  Xenoph.  p.  39 7,  &  feqq.      Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.      Diodor. 
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CHAP,  though  it  ufaally  aflembled  in  the  Cadmaea,  waS 

l^^L'  t^xen  ^^S  m  *&e  market-place ; .  declared  that  the 

Lacedaemonians  had    a&ed    by  his    advice,    and 

without  any  purpofe  of  hoftility  ;    ieized  Ifmenias 

,  with  his   own  hand  as  a  difturber  of  the  public 

peace,  and  ordered  the  other  leaders  of  the  democra* 

tical  fa&ion  to  be  taken  into  fafe  cuftody.     Many 

were  caught  and  imprifoned,  and  about  four  hun* 

dred  efcaped  to  Athens  *% 

Themea-       When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Sparta, 

fore  ap-      the  fenate  and  affembly  refounded  with  real  or  well- 

STeGbaub  k*gne(*  complaints  againft  the  madnefs  of  Phcebi- 
<las,  who,  unprovoked  by  any  injury,  had  violent- 
ly feized  a  place  in  alliance ,  and  enmity  with  the 
republic.  Agefilaus,  however,  undertook  his  de- 
fence ;  his  ambitious  mind  had  long  fomented  the 
domineering  arrogance  of  his  country ;  poffibly  he 
had  prompted  the  enterprife  of  Phoebidas,  which 
he  warmly  approved ;  and  bis  influence  being  as 
extenfive  as  his  abilities,  he  eafily  perfuaded  hisv 
countrymen  to  juftify  the  fortunate  rafhnefs*7  of 
that  commander,  by  keeping  poffeffion  of  the  The- 
ban  citadel. 

The  cruel?      During  five  years  the  Spartans  maintained,  in 

searta       *^e  Cadmaea,  a  garrifon   of  fifteen  hundred  men. 

drive  the    Protected  by  fuch  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  which 
def"*    '  PNght  ^e  re*nf°rGe(i  on  the  fhorteft  wanting,  the 

76  Xenoph.  p.  557. 

37  To    fave     appearance?,     however,  Phoebidas     was    fined. 

Even  his  accufers    were  offended,  not  at  his   injustice,  but  at  his 

acting    without     orders.      Xenoph.    ibid,  and    Plutarch,    vol.  ii. 

partifan^ 
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partialis  of  ariftocracy  acquired  an  abfolute  at  CHAP* 
cendant  in  affairs,  which  they  condu&ed  in  fach  XXIX' 
a  manner  as  beft  fuited  their  own  intereft,  and  the 
c&nvenience  of  Sparta.  Without  pretending  to 
defcribe  the  banifhments,  confiscations,  and  mur- 
ders, of  which  they  were  guilty,  it  is  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe  of  general  hiftory  to  obferve, 
that  the  miferable  viftims  of  their  vengeance 
fuffered  fimilar  calamities  to  thofe  which  affil- 
ed Athens  under  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  fe- 
verity  of  the  government  at  length  drove  the 
Thebans  to  defpair ;  and  both  the  perfecuted  exiles 
abroad,  and  the  oppreffed  fubje&s  at  home,  pre- 
pared to  embrace  any  meafures,  however  daring 
and  hazardous,  which  promifed  them  a  faint  hope 
of  relief*8. 

Among  the  Theban  fugitives,   who  had  taken  confpi- 
refuge  in  Athens,  and  whofe  perfons  were  now  racy  of  the 
loudly  demanded  by  Sparta,    was  Pelopidas,  tha  tx^1 
fon  of  Hippocles,  a  youth  whofe  diftinguilhed  ad-  oiymp. 
vantages  might  have  juftly  rendered  him  an. object  ^ 3£     g# 
of  envy,  before  he  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country.     He  yielded  to  none  in  birth  j  he 
furpaffed  all  in  fortune ;    he  excelled  in  the  manly 
exercifes  fo  much  efteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
was   unrivalled  in  qualities  ftill  more  eftimable, 
generofity  and  courage.     He  loved  with  hereditary 
attachment  the  democratic  form  of  policy ;   and, 
previous  to  the  late  melancholy  revolution^   was 

38  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  v.  c.  iv.      Plut.  in  Pelopid.  idem  de  Genio 

Socratis,  p.  ^%%9  &  feqq.    4  .      ' 
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C  H  A  P.  marked  out  by  his  numerous  friends  and  adbere&ts 
x^3^    as  the  perfbn   mod  worthy  of  administering  the 
government.    Pelopkfos  had  often  conferred  with 
his  fellow-fufierers  at  Athens  about  the  means  of 
returning  to  their  country,  and  refboring  the  de- 
mocracy ;    encouraging  them  by  the  example  of 
the  patriotic  Thrafybulus,  who,  with  a  handful  of 
men,   had  HTued   from   Thebes,   and    effeded  a 
fimilar,  but  ftill  more  difficult,  enterprife.     While 
they  fecretly  deliberated  on  this  important  obje&, 
Mello,  one  of  the  exiles,  introduced  to  their  noc- 
turnal affembly  his  friend  Phyllidas,  who  had  lately 
arrived  from  Thebes  $  a  man  whofe  enterprifmg 
a&ivity,  fingular  addrefs,  and  crafty  boldnefs,  juftly 
entitle  him  to  the  regard  of  hiftory. 
Aififted  by      Phyllidas  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the  caufe  of 
ke^tar/    the  exiles ;   yet,  by  his  infinuating  complaifance, 
to  the        and  officious  fervility,  he  had  acquired  the  entire 
Theban      confidence  of  Leontiades,  Archias,  and  the  other 
magillrates,  or  rather  tyrants  a%  of  the  republic* 
In  bufinefs  and  in  pleafure,  he  rendered  himfelf 
alike  neceffary  to  his  matters ;    his  diligence  and 
abilities  had  procured  him  the  important  office  of 
..   fecretary  to  the  council ;    and  he  had  lately  pro* 
mifed  to  Archias  and  Philip,  the  two  moft  licenti* 
ous  of  the  tyrants j  that  he  would  give  them  an  en* 
tertainment,    during  which  they  might  enjoy  the 
conversation  and  the  perfons  of  the  fineft  women 
in  Thebes.      The  day  was  appointed  for  this  in* 
iamous  rendezvous,   which    thefe   magifterial  de- 

bauchees 
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bauchees  expected  with  the  greateft  impatience ;  cha  p. 
and,  m  the  interval,  Phyllidas  fet  out  Sot  Athens,  rX3Jxrf 
en  pretence  of  private  bufinefs  3°. 

In  Athens,  the  time  and  the  means  were  ad-  The  time 
jtsfted  for  executing  the  confpiracy.     A  body  of  ^de3^* 
Theban  exiles  affembled  in  the  Thriafian  plain,  on  tion  ad- 
the  frontier  of  Attica,  where  feven 3I,  or  twelve  3%  J1"*64, 
of  the  youngeft  and  moil  enterprifing,  voluntarily 
offered  themfelves  to  enter  the  capital,  and  to  co- 
operate with  Phyllidas  in  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
magiftrates.     The  diftance  between  Thebes  and 
Athens  was  about  thirty-five  miles.    The  confpira- 
tors  had  thirteen  miles  to  march  through  a  hoftile 
territory*    They  difguifed  themfelves  in  the  garb 
of  peafants,  arrived  at  the  city  towards  evening 
with  nets  and  hunting  poles/  and  paffed  the  gates 
without  fufpicion.    During  that  night    and    the 
fucceeding  day,  the  houfe  of  Charon,  a  wealthy 
and  refpe&able  citizen,  the  friend  of  Phyllidas,  and 
a  determined  enemy  of  the  ariftocracy,  afforded 
them  a  fecure  refuge,  dll  the  favourable  moment 
fummoned  them  to  aftion. 

The  important  evening  approached,  when  the  Kdetrtyof 
artful  fecr^tary  had  prepared  his  long*eipe£ted  en-  fpi^£ 
teftainment  in  the  treafury«    Nothing  had  been  to  each 
omitted  that  could  flatter  the  fenfes,  and  lull  the  otto"- 
a&ivity  of  the  mind  in  a  dream  of  pleafure*    But 
a  fecret  and  obfcure  rumour,  which  had  fpread  in 
the  city,  hung  like  a  drawn  dagger,  over  the  vo- 
luptuous joys  of  the  feftivity.    It  had  been  darkly 

■     'i' 

*  Xinoph.  p.jr*6.         »  Ibid.        3a  Plfttwch.  in  Pelopid. 

reputed, 
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CHAP.  Reported,  that  fome  unknown  Grangers,  fuppofed 

^^^jj  to  ^e  a  ^2Xty  °f  *e  &&&*  had  been  received  into 
the  houfe  of  Charon*     All  the  addrefs  of  Phylli-* 
das  could  not  divert  the  terrors  of  his  guefts*     They 
difpatched  one  of  their  li&ors  or  attendants  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  prefence  of  Charon*    The 
conspirators  were  already  buckling  on  then4  ar- 
mour in  hopes  of  being  immediately  fummoned 
to  execute  their  purpofe.     But  what  was  their 
aftonifhment  and  terror,  when  their  hoft  and  pro- 
te&or  was  fternly  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
magiftrates!   The  mod  fanguine  were  perfuaded 
that  their  defign  had  become  pubjjp,  r  abd 1  th$t 
they  muft  all  miferably  perifh,  without  effecting 
any  thing  worthy  of  their  courage.     After  a  mo- 
ment of  dreadful  reflection,  they  exhorted  Charon 
to   obey  the  mandate  without  delay.      But  that 
firm  and  patriotic  Theban  firft  went  to  the  apart- 
ment of  his  wife,  took  his  infant  fon,  an  only 
child,  and  prefented  him  to  Pelopidas  and  Mello, 
requefting  them  to  retain  in  their  hands  this  deareft 
pledge  of  his  fidelity.     They  unanimoufly  declar- 
ed their  entire  confidence  in  his  honour,  and  en- 
treated him  to  remove  from  danger  an  helplefs 
infant,  who  might  become  in  fome  future  time, 
the  avenger  of  his  country's  wrongs.     But  Charon 
was  inflexible,   declaring,    "  That   his  fon  could 
never  afpire  at  a  happier  fortune,  than  that  of  dy- 
ing in  a  good  caufe  with  his  father  and  friends," 
Their  dif-        So  faying,  he  addrefled  a  fhort  prayer  to  the 
emulation    gods,  embraced  his  aflbciates,  and  departed.     Be- 
reft) "       fore  he  arrived  at  the  treafury,  he  was  met  by 

Archias 
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Archias  and  Phyllidas.    The  fonner  afked  him,  CHAP. 

XXIX 

in  the  prefence  of  the  other  magiftrates,  whofe  <_  _  *_j_ 
anxiety  had  brought  them  from  table,  "  Who  are 
thofe  Grangers  faid  to  have  arrived  the  other  day, 
and  to  be  now  entertained  in  your  family  ?"  Charon 
had  compofed  his  countenance  fo  artfully,  and  re- 
torted the  queftion  with  fuch  well-diffembled 
furprife,  3$  confiderably  quieted  the  folicitude  of 
the  tyrants,  which  was  totally  removed  by  a  whif- 
per  of  Phyllidas,  "  That  the  abfurd  rumour  had 
doubtlefs  been  fpread  for  no  other  purpofe  but  that 
of  difturbing  their  pleafures." 

They  had  fcarcely  returned  to  the  banquet,  The  The- 
when  Fortune,  as  if  fhe  had  taken  pleafure  to  con-  b*f] naa" 
found  the  dexterity  of  Phyllidas,  raifed  up  a  new  kffinateeL 
and  mod  alarming  danger.  A  courier  arrived 
from  Athens  with  £very  mark  of  hafte  and  trepi- 
dation, defiring  to  fee  Archias,  to  whom  he  deli- 
vered a  letter  from  an  Athenian  magiftrate  of  the 
fame  name,  his  ancient  friend  and  gueft.  This 
letter  revealed  the  confpiracy ;  a  fecret  not  en- 
trufted  to  the  meffenger,  who  had  orders,  how- 
ever ?  to  requeft  Archias  to  read  the  difpatch  im- 
mediately, as  containing  matters  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. But  that  carelefs  voluptuary,  whofe 
thoughts  were  totally  abforbed  in  the  dream  of 
expe&ed  pleafure,  replied  with  a  fmile,  "  Bufinefs 
to-morrow  j"  deposited  the  letter  under  the  pil- 
low of  the  couch,  on  which,  according  to  ancient 
cuftom,  he  lay  at  the  entertainment ;  and  reformed 
his  converfation  with  Phyllidas  concerning  the 
ladies  whom  he  had  promifed  to  introduce.    Mat-  l 

vol.  in.  x  terfi 
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CHAR  ters  Were  now  come  to  a  crifis  ;  Phyllidas  retired 
for  a  moment ;  the  confpirators  were  put  in  mo- 
tion ;  their  weapons  concealed  under  the  flowing 
fwell  of  female  attire,  and  their  countenances  over- 
fhadowed  and  hid  by  a  load  of  crowns  and  gar- 
lands. In  this  difguiie,  they  were  prefented  to  the 
magistrates  intoxicated  with  wine  and  folly. 
At  a  given  fignal,  they  drew  their  daggers,  and  ef- 
fected their  purpofe33.  Charon  and  Mello  were 
the  principal  aftors  in  this  bloody  fcene,  which 
was  entirely  dire&ed  by  Phyllidas.  But  a  more 
difficult  tafk  remained.  Leontiades,  with  other 
abettors  of  the  tyranny,  ftill  lived,  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  their  affociates.  The  confpirators,  en- 
couraged  by  their  firft  fuccefs,  and  conducted  by 
Phyllidas,  gained  admiffion  into  their  houfes  fuc- 
ceffively,  by  means  of  the  unfufpe&ed  fecretary. 
On  the  appearance  of  diforder  and  tumult,  Leon- 
tiades feized  his  fword,  and  boldly  prepared  for  his 
defence.  Pelopidas  had  the  merit  of  deftroying 
the  principal  author  of  the  Theban  fervitude  and 
difgrace.  His  affociates  perifhed  without  refiftance; 
men  whofe  names  may  be  configned  to  juft  obli- 
vion, fince  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  nothing  me- 
morable but  their  cruel  and  oppreffive  tyranny. 

Thepri-         The  meafures  of  the  confpirators  were  equally 

at  liberty.  v^SoroU8  an^  prudent.  Before  alarming  the  city, 
they  proceeded  to  the  different  prifons,  which  were 
crowded  with  the  unfortunate  vi&ims  of  arbitrary 

33  Xeaoph.    p.  567.      Plutarek.    in    Pelopid.     Diodor.    1.  xt. 
p.  479-  » 

power. 
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power.  Every  door  was  opeA  to  Phrllidas.  The  CHAP, 
captives,  tranfported  with  joy  and  gratitude,  m- 
creafed  tfce  ftrength  of  their  deliverers.  They 
broke  open  the  arfenals,  and  provided  themfelves 
with  arms.  The  ftreets  of  Thebes  now  refounded 
wkh  alarm  and  terror;  every  houfe  and  family 
were  filled  with  confufion  and  uproar ;  the  inhabit- 
ants were^univerfally  in  motion  ;  fome  providing 
lights,  others  running  in  wild  diforder  to  the  public 
places,  and  all  anxioufly  wifliing  the  return  of  day, 
that  they  might  difcover  the  unknown  caufe  of  this 
no&urnal  tumult. 

During  a  moment  of  dreadful  lilence  which  in-  Epambon.- 
terrupted  the  noife  of  fedition,  a  herald  pro-  theinfur- 
claimed,  with  a  clear  and  loud  voice,  the  death  of  geata. 
the  tyrants,  and  fummoned  to  arms  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  the  republic.  Among  others  who 
obeyed  the  welcome  invitation  was  Epaminondas, 
the  fcfti  of  Polymnis,  a  youth  of  very  extraordinary 
chara&er ;  who  united  the  wifdom  of  the  fage,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  the  herp,  with  the  practice  of 
every  mild  and  gentle  virtue ;  unrivalled  in  intellec- 
tual acquirements  and  in  eloquence  j  in  birth,  valour, 
and  patriptifm,  not  inferior  to  Pelopidas,  with  whom 
he  had  contracted  an  early  friendfhip.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy34,  which  he 
had  diligently  ftudied  under  Lyfis  of  Tarentum, 
rendered  Epaminondas  averfe  to  engage  in  the 
confpiracy,  left  he  might  embrue  his  hands  in 
civil  blood35.    But  when    the   fword    was   once 

34  See  vol.  ii.  p.  18 — 42.  &  Ariftot.  Rhetoric.  Lii.  c.  %%• 

35  Plutarch,  de  Genio  Socratis,  p.  379,  &  paffim. 
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C  H  A  P.  drawn,  he  appeared  with  ardour  in  defence  of  hi* 

friends  and  country ;  and  his  example  was  followed 

by  many  brave  and  generous  youths  whq  had  re* 

lu&antly  endured  the  double  yoke  of  domeftic  and 

foreign  tyranny. 

The  The-       The    approach    of  morning   had  brought  the 

cnc^  Itm    Theban  exiles,  in  arms,  from  the  Thriafian  plain* 

fbraL       The  partisans  of  the  confpirators  were  continually 

ymP*      increafed  by  a  confluence  of  new  auxiliaries  from 

JLC.378.  every  quarter  of  the  city.     Encompaffed  by  fuch 

an    invincible  band  ^  of  adherents,  Pelopidas  and 

his  aflbciatcs  proceeded  to  the  market-place ;    fum- 

moned  a  general  affembly  of  the  people ;  explained 

the  necefSty,  the  objed,  and  the  extent  of  the  con- 

fpiracy;   and,  with  the  univerfal  approbation  of 

their  fellow-citizens,  reftore'd  the  democratic  form 

of  government 36. 

The  reto-       Exploits  of  valour  and  intrepidity  may  be  dif- 

ration  i.ti'a  r  •  -r*        i 

connnuni-  covered  m  the  hiltory  01  every  nation.     But  the 

catedtothe  revolution  of  Thebes  difplayed  not  lefs  wifdom  of 

whoaffift'  defign,  than  enterprifing  gallantry  in  execution. 

in  expel-     Amidft  the  tumult  of  adtion,  an^  ardour  of  vie- 

LaLdJl     t0I7'  t^le  confpirators  poffeffed  fufEcient  coolnefs 

monian      and  forefight  to  refleft  that  the  Cadmaea,  or  citadel, 

8arrifon#     which  was  held  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrifon  of 

fifteen  hundred  men,  would  be  reinforced,  on  the 

firft  intelligence  of  danger,  by  the  refentful  aQivity 

of  Sparta.     To    anticipate    this    alarming  event, 

which  muft  have  rendered  the  confequences  of  the 

confpiracy   incomplete  and  precarious,  they  com- 

36  Xenoph,  Diodor.  &  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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manded  the  meflenger,  whom,  immediately  after  c  H  A  P. 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  tyrants,  they  had  difpatched  XXIX. 
to  their  friends  in  the  Thriafian  plain,  to  proceed  r 
to  Athens,  in  order  to  communicate  the  news  of  a 
revolution  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  agree- 
able to  that  ftate,  and  to  folicit  the  immediate 
affiftance  of  the  Athenians,  whofe  fuperior  fkill  in 
the  attack  of  fortified  places  was  acknowledged  by 
Greeks  and  Barbarians.  This  meffage  was  attended 
with  the  moft  falutary  efFe&s.  The  acute  difcern- 
ment  of  the  Athenians  eagerly  feized  the  precious 
opportunity  pf  weakening  Sparta 37,  which,  if  once 
negle&ed,  might  never  return.  Several  thoufand 
men  were  ordered  to  march ;  and  no  time  was  loft, 
either  jn  the  preparation,  or  in  the  journey,  fince 
they  reached  Thebes  the  day  after  Pelopidas  had 
re-eftablifhed  the  democracy. 

The  feafonable  arrival  of  thofe  auxiliaries,  whofe  The  Cad* 
celerity  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  the  ^^ur" 
Thebans,  increafed  the  ardour  of  the    latter  to  Olymp. 
gain  the  citadel.     The  events  of  the  liege  are  vari-  c'3' 
oufly  related  3*.     According  to  the  moft.  probable 
account,  the  garrifon  made  a  very  feeble  refiftance, 
being   intimidatedr  by  the  impetuous  alacrity  and 
enthufiafm,  as  well  as  the  increafing  numbers,  of 
the  affailants,  who  already  amounted  to  fourteen 
thoufand  men,  and  received  continual  acceffions  of 
ftrength  from  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Bceotia,  - 
Only  a  few  days  had  >elapfed,  when  the  Lacedae- 

37  Dinarch.  Orat.  contra  Demofth.  p.  ioo. 

38  Diodorus  differs  entirely  from  Xenoph.  and  Plutarch,  whom  I 
fayt  chiefly  followed. 

%  3  monian^ 
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CHAP,  monians  defired  to  capitulate,  on  condition  of  bang 
xx^#  t  allowed  to  depart  in  fafety  with  their  arms*  Their 
propofal  was  readily  accepted :  but  they  feem  not 
to  have  demanded,  or  at  leaft  not  to  have  obtained, 
any  terms  of  advantage  or  fecurity  for  thofe  un- 
fortunate Thebans,  whofe  attachment  to  the  Spar- 
tan intereft  ftrongly  folicited  their  prote£Kon.  At 
the  firft  alarm  of  fedition,  thefe  unhappy  men> 
with  their  wives  and  families,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  citadel.  The  greater  part  of  them  cruelly 
periihed  by  the  refentment  of  their  countrymen  ;  a 
remnant  only  was  faved  by  the  humane  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  Athenians 39.  So  juftly  had  Epaminon- 
das  fufpe&ed,  that  the  revolution  could  not  be  ac- 
complifhed  without  the  effufion  of  civil  blood. 

39  Xenoph.  &  Plutarch,  ibid. 
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CHAP.    XXX. 

The  Boeotian  War.  —  Unfuccefsful  Attempt  of  Spho- 
drias  againji  the  Piraus.  —  Doubts  concerning 
Xenophon9s  Account  of  that  Tranfaftion.  —  Ageji- 
laus  invades  Bmotia.  —  Military  Succefs  of  the 
Thpbans.  —  Naval  Succefs  of  the  Athenians.  — ^- 
Congrefs  for  Peace  under  the  Mediation  of  Ar- 
taxerxes.  —  Epaminondas9  Deputy  from,  Thebes.  — 
Cleombrotus  invades  Boeotia.  —  Battle  of  Leu£lra. 
—  State  of  Greece.  —  Jafon  of  Theffaly.  — His 
Character  and  Views.  —  Ajfajfinated  in  tbe^  Midji 
of  his  Projects. 

r-pHE  emancipation  of  Thebes  gave  a  deep  wound  CHAP. 
-*•    to  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  Sparta ;  and  the       ^  , 
magiftrates   of  the    latter   republic   prepared    to  TheBoeo 
punifh,   with    due  feverity,  what  they  affe&ed  to  ^war* 
term  the  unprovoked  rebellion  of  their    fubje&s.  c.  3. 
The    Thebans   firmly    refolved    to    maintain  the  A-c-37$- 
freedom  which  they  had  refumed  j  and  thefe  dis- 
positions   on   both  fides  occafioned  a  memorable 
war,   which  having  lafted  with  little  interruption 
during  feven  years,  ended  with  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  which  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece. 

The  ardent  mind  of  Agefilaus  had  lbng  infpired,  Firft  cam- 
OX    directed,  the  ambitious  views  of  his  country.  Paigmm- 

-i     der  Cle* 
%  4  **e  ombrotus* 
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CHAP.  He  enjoyed  the  glory,   but  could  not  avoid  the 
?XZ*     odium,  attached  to  his  exalted  Situation  ;  and  fear- 
ing to  increafe  the  latter,  he  allowed  the  conduQ 
of  the  Theban  war  to  be  committed  to  the  inex- 
perience of  his  unequal  colleague.     In  the  heart 
of  a    fevere    winter,    Cleombrotus,  with  a  well- 
appointed    army,    entered  Boeotia.     His  prefence 
confirmed  the  obedience  of  Thefpiae,  Plataea,  an4 
other    inferior   communities*     He    defeated  fome 
ftraggling  parties  of  the  Thebans,  repelled  then: 
incurfions,   ravaged  their  territory,   burned  their 
villages,  but  attempted  not  to  make  any  impreffion 
on  the  well-defended  ftrength  of  their  city.     After 
Sphodrias    a  campaign  of   two  months,  he  returned  hom£, 
left  with  a  leaving  a  numerous  garrifon  in  Thefpiae,    com- 
Thefpia.    manded  by  Sphodrias,  a  general  of  great  enterprife, 
but  little  prudence. 

Meanwhile    the    Athenians,   alarmed   by    the 

nearer   view  of    danger,   publicly  difavowed  the 

affiftance  which  they  had  given  to  Thebes ;  an4 

having  difgraced,  banifhed,  or  put  to  death  x,    the 

advifers  of  that  daring  meafure,  renewed  their  al- 

Stratagem  Hance   with   Sparta.     The  Thebans  felt  the  full 

for  widen-  importance  of  this  defe&ion,  and  determined  to 

ing  the       prevent  its  fat^l  tendency,  through  a  meafure  (could 

tween  **"  we  believe  tradition)  in  which  they  fycceeded  by 

Athens  and  a  very  Angular  ftratagem.    The  light  and  rafh  cha- 

Sparta.       rafter  of  Sphodrias  was  well  known,  we  are  told,  to 

-  the  Theban  chiefs,  who  employed  fecret  eraifla- 

1  Xenoph.  p.  334.   I   have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Xenophon 
and  Dinarchus,  cited  above. 
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ries  to  perfuade  him,  by  arguments  moft  flattering  c  H  A  P. 
to  his  paffions,  to  attack  by  furprife  the  imperfe&-     xxx* 
ly    repaired    harbour  of   Athens.     Thefe  artful 
minifters  of  deceit  reprefented  to  Sphodrias,  that 
it  was  unworthy  of  his  dignity,  and  of  his  valour, 
to  employ  the  arms  of  Sparta  in  a  predatory  war, 
while  an  objed:  of  far  more  importance  and  glory 
naturally    folicited  the  activity  of  his  enterprifing 
mind.     "  The   Thebans,    indeed,    were    vigilant 
in  guard ;  and,  being  animated  by  the  enthufiafm 
of   newly  recovered  freedom,   were    determined, 
rather  than  furrender,  to  bury  themfelves  under 
the  ruins  of  their  country.     But  their  fecret  and 
perfidious  ally,   whofe  afliftance  had  recently  en- 
abled  them   to  throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke,  was 
lulled  in  fecurity.     The  moment  had  arrived  for 
erufliing  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Athenians, 
fry  furprifing  the  Piraeus,  their  principal  ornament 
and  defence  ;  an  aftion  which  would  be  celebrated 
by  pofterity  above  the  kindred  glory  of  Phoebidas, 
who,  during  the  time  alfo  of  an  infidious  peace, 
had  fei^ed  the  Theban  citadel  V 

The    diftance    between    Thebes    and  Thefpiae,  Unfuo- 
yrhich  was  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  furniflied  cefsful  al" 
pn   eafy  opportunity  for  carrying  on  thefe  fecret  Sphodria* 
pra&ices  ;  but  the  diftance  *  which  exceeded  forty  tofeizethe 
miles,  between  Thefpiae  and  Athens,  rendered  the 
enter prife    of  Sphodrias  abortive.     He    marched 
from  Thefpiae  with  the  flower  of  his  garrifon,  early 
Jn    the   morning,   expe&ing  to  reach  the  Piraeus 

2  Xenoph.  p.  340.    Diodorus,  p.  47a. 

before 
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CHAP,  before  the  dawn  of  the  fucceeding  day.  But  he 
JkAA*  was  furprifed,  at  the  return  of  light,  in  the  Thria- 
fian  plain.  The  borough  of  Eleufis  was  alarmed  ; 
the  report  flew  to  Athens,  and  the  citizens,  with 
their  ufual  alacrity,  feized  their  arms,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  mad  defign, 
and  the  {till  greater  madnefs  of  Sphodrias,  in  ra- 
vaging the  country  during  his  retreat,  provoked 
the  fury  of  the  Athenians.  They  immediately 
feized  the  perfons  of  fuch  Lacedaemonians  as  hap- 
pened to  refide  in  their  city.  They  fent  an  em- 
bafly  to  Sparta,  complaining,  in  the  moil  indignant 
terms,  of  the  infult  of  Sphodrias.  The  Spartans 
difavowed  his  conduft.  He  was  recalled  and  tried, 
but  faved  from  death  by  the  authority  of  Agefi- 
laus.  This  powerful  prote&ion  was  obtained  through 
the  interceflion  of  his  fon  Cleonymus,  the  beloved 
companion  of  Archidamus,  the  fon  and  fucceffor 
of  the  Spartan  King.  Archidamus  pleaded,  with 
the  modeft  eloquence  of  tears,  for  the  father  of  a 
friend,  his  equal  in  years  and  valour,  with  whom 
he  had  been  long  united  in  the  moil  affe&ionate 
concord.  Cleonymus  declared  on  this  occafion,  that 
he  fhould  never  difgrace  the  partial  attachment  of 
the  royal  youth;  and  illuftrious  as  Archidamus 
afterwards  became,  Xenophon  affirms,  that  his 
early  and  unalterable  love  of  Cleonymus  forms  not 
the  {hade,  but  rather  the  faired  light,  of  his  ami? 
able  and  exalted  character3. 


3  Xenoph.  p.  5  70. 


Such 
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Such    is  the  account  of  this  tranfa&ion,  given  CHAP, 
originally  by  Xenophon,  and  faithfully  copied  by  t    -^^ 
other  writers,  ancient  and  modern.    But  there  is  Doubts 
fome  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  Agefilaus  was  not  to-  ^n^^. 
tally  unacquainted  with  the  ambitious  and  unwar-  pWs 
rantable  defign  of  Sphodrias ;   that  the  Spartans  ^^V* 
would    have   approved  the  meafure,  had  it  been  a&ion. 
crowned  with  fuccefs ;  aud  that  even  the  philofo- 
phic   Xenophon,   a  partial  admirer  of  Agefilaus 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  employed  the  perfuafive 
jelegance  of  his  pen,  to  varnifh  a  very  unjuftifiable 
franfa&ion.     Such,  at    leaft,  it  appeared    to   the 
Athenian  aflembly,  who,  offended  by  the  crime, 
were    ftill    more    indignant  at   the  acquittal,    of 
Sphodrias.    From  that   time  they  began  to  pre- 
pare their  fleet,    to    enlift  failors,   to  colled  and 
to    employ    all  the    materials  of  war  with  a  re- 
folution  firmly  to  -maintain  the  caufe  of  Thebes  and 
their  own. 

While  they  were  bufied    in  fuch  preparations,  Agefilau* 
Agefilaus  repeatedly  invaded  Boeotia,  without  per-  repeatedly 

r»  •  <■•  *  r  1  •       r  ' '  invades 

forming  any  thing  worthy  ot  his  former  renown.  Bcecda. 
His  army  amounted  to    eighteen  thoufand  foot,  oiymp. 
and    fifteen    hundred   horfe.     The    enemy  were  ^4^ 
afEfted  by  a   confiderable  body  of  mercenaries,  fcOtymp. 
commanded  by  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  who  finally  ^  £     ^ 
repelled    the   Spartan   King   from  Thebes,  by  a 
ftratagem  not  lefs  fimple  than  uncommon.     The 
Theban    army   prepared   to  a&  on  the  defenfive 
againft  a  fuperior  force,  and  occupied  a  rifing  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood    of   their  city.     Agefilaus 

detach- 
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CHAP,  detached  a  body  of  Hghtarmed  troops,  to  pro- 
^^  i  voke  them  to  quit  this  advantageous  poft  ;  but 
the  Thebans  cautioufly  maintained  their  ground, 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  draw  out  their  whole 
forces  in  order  to  diflodge  them.  Chabrias,  wait- 
ing their  approach,  commanded  his  troops  to 
execute  a  new  movement,  which  he  had  recently 
taught  them  for  fuch  an  emergency.  They  fup-" 
ported  their  advanced  bodies  on  their  left  knee, 
extended  their  fhields  and  fpears,  and  thus  firmly 
maintained  their  ranks4.  Alarmed  at  the  de- 
termined boldnefs  of  an  unufual  array,  which 
feemed  to  bid  him  defiance,  Agefilaus  withdrew 
hisL  army  from  the  capital,  and  contented  himfelf 
with  committing  farther  ravages  on  the  country. 

4  The  words   of  Nepos,    in  Chabria,    are  better  explained  by 
reading,    "  Qui   obnixo    genu    fcuto,    proje&aque  hafta*  impetum 
excipere  hoftium  docuit."     This  agrees  with  the  ilatue  of  Chabrias  in 
the  Villa  Borghefe,  whofe  fingular  attitude  has  given  fo  much  trouble 
to  antiquaries.     Winkelmann  conjectures  this  mafter-piece  of  art  to 
be  the  moll  ancient  ilatue  in  Rome,  from  the  form  of  the  letters  in 
the  name  Agalias,  with  which  it  is  infcribed.     He  obferves,  that  it 
is  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  a  gladiator,  fince  the  Greeks  never 
honoured  gladiators  with  fuch  monuments;    and  the  fiyle  of  the. 
workmanihip  proves  it  more  ancient  than  the  introduction  of  that  in- 
human fpedacle  into  Greece.     The  body  of  the  ilatue  is  advanced, 
and  refts  on  the  left  thigh  ;  the  right  arm  grafps  a  javelin,  or  fpear; 
around  the  left  is  feen  the  leather  thong,  or  handle  of  a  ihield.     It 
feems,  fays  Winkelmann,  the  particular  attitude  of  a  warrior  on  fome 
dangerous  emergency.     What  this  emergency  was,  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Lefiing  fortunately  difcovered,  by  the  words  of  Cornelius 
Nepos.     u  Hoc  (the  flratagem  of  Chabrias)  ufque  ed  tota  Grecia 
fam&  celebratum  eft,  ut  illo  ftatu  Chabrias  fibi  ftatuara  fieri  voluerit; 
o^use  publice  ei  ab  Athenienfibus  in  foro  conftituta  eft." 


i 
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Ift  the  ikirmifhes  which  happened  after  his  re-  C  H  A  P. 

YYY 

treat,  the  Thebans  proved  repeatedly  vi&orious.  t  ^j 
He  returned  home,  and  continued  at  Sparta  dur-  Succefe  of 
ing  the  following  year,  to  be  cured  of  his  wounds ;  *e  The- 
where  he  fuffered  the  mortifying  reproaches  of^  his  oiymp. 
adverfary  Anfalcidas,  "  for  teaching  the  Thebans  <*• I# 
to  conquer."     The  generals  who  fucceeded  him 
had  not  better  fuccefs.     Phcebidas,  the  original 
author  of  the  war,  who  had  been  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Thefpiae,  was  defeated  and  flain,  with 
the  greateft  part  of  the  garrifon  of  that  place. 
Pelopidas,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  the  Spartan 
commander  in  the  aftion  at  Tanagra ;  and  in  the 
pitched   battle    of  Tegyra,    the  Lacedaemonians, 
though  fuperior  in  number,  were  broken  and  put 
to  flight ;   a  difgrace  which,  they  refle&ed  with 
forrow,  had  never  befallen  them  in  any  former  en- 
gagement. 

While  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  by  land,  the  Naval  fuc- 
Athenians  put  to  fea,  and  gained  the  moil  diftin-  ce6  ^^ 
guifhed  advantages    on  their  favourite    element. 


ans* 


The  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  of  fixty  fail,  com-  Oiymp. 
manded  by  Pollis,  was  fhamefully  defeated  near  ^  £.  a*6. 
the  ifle  of  Naxos,  by  the  fkilful  bravery  of  Cha- 
brias,  who  performed  alternately,  and  with  equal 
abilities,  the  duties  of  admiral  and  general s.  But 
the  principal  fcene  of  adion  was  the  Ionian  fea, 
where   Timotheus6    and  Iphicrates  every  where 

prevailed 

5  Xenoph.  p.  577.    Diodor.  1.  xv.  ad  Qlymp.  ci.  i. 

6  Corn.  Nep.  in .  Vit.    Timoth.    &    Dinarch.    adv.    Demofth. 
Such   was    the    good,  fortune  of   Timotheus,    that  the  fatirical 

artiib 
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CHAP,  prevailed  over  the  commanders  who  oppofed  them, 
xxx*  The  fleet  of  Sparta  was  totally  ruined  by  the  vic- 
tors, who  repeatedly  ravaged  the  coafts  of  La- 
coma7,  and  laid  under  heavy  contributions  the 
iilands  of  Corcyra,  Zacinthus,  Leucadia,  and 
Cephalenia.  Even  the  iiles  and  cities  more  re- 
mote from  the  fcene  of  this  naval  war,  particularly 
the  valuable  ifland  of  Chios,  and  the  important 
city  of  Byzantium,  deferted  their  involuntary  con- 
nection with  the  declining  fortune  of  Sparta,  and 
once  more  accepted  the  dangerous  alliance  of  the 
Athenians  *. 
The  Thefe  hoftile  operations,  which  weakened,  witta 

Glft6lA       out  ^Wuing,  the  fpirit  of  the  v^nquifhed,   were 
taxerxes     interrupted  by  the  folicitations  and  bribes  of  the 
fa  &*        King  of  Perfia,  who  earneftly  promoted  the  do- 
Jj^T™    meftic  tranquillity  of  Greece,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  afliftance  of  its  arms  in  crufhing  a  new  rebel- 
lion in  Egypt.     His    emiffaries  met  with   equal 
fuccefs  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  were  alike 
weary  of  the  war,  the  former  having  little  more  to 
hope,  and  the  latter  having  every  thing  to  fear, 
from    its    continuance.      Many    of   the    inferior 
ftates,  being  implicitly  governed  by  the  refolves  of 
thefe  powerful   republics,    readily  imitated  their 
example  :     and  To  precarious  and  miferable  was 
the  condition    of  them    all,    in  that    diforderty 
period,  that  about  twenty  thoufand  men  abandoned 

artifte  of  the  times  painted  him  aileep,  covered  with  a  net,  in  which 
the  cities  and  iilands  entangled  and  caught  themlelves*  Plutarch, 
de  invidf  &  odio. 

.     7  Xenoph.p,578.  •  Id.  ibid. 

their 
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their  homes  and  families,  and  followed  the  ftandard  CHAP; 
of  the  Perfians.  The  merit  of  Iphicrates  juftly 
entitled  him  to  the  command  of  his  countrymen, 
which  was  unanimoufly  conferred  on  him.  But 
the  expedition  produced  nothing  worthy  of  fuch  a 
general,  who  in  a  few  months  returned  to  Athens, 
difgufted  with  the  ignorant  pride,  and  flothful 
timidity,  of  the  Perfian  commanders,  who  durft 
not  undertake  any  important  enterprife,  without 
receiving  the  flow  inftru&ions  of  a  diftant  court 9. 

Meanwhile  the  Thebans,  who,  elated  by  a  flow  The  The-. 
of  unwonted  profperity,  had  proudly  difregarded  ^  rafe 
the  reprefentations  of  Artaxerxes,  profited  of  the  oiymp. 
temporary  diverfion  made  by  the  Egyptian  war,  to  «•  3- 
reduce  feveral  inferior  cities    of   Boeotia.      The  374# 

walls  of  Thefpiae  were  rafed  to  the  ground; 
Plataea  met  with  the  fame  fate ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
after  fuffering  the  cruelleft  indignities,  were  driven 
into  banifhment.  It  might  be  expected  that  the 
unfortunate  exiles  ihould  have  fought  refuge  in 
Sparta,  whofe  authority  they  had  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged, fince  the  difhonourable  peace  of 
Antalcidas.  But  fo  diffimilkr  were  the  fluctuating 
politics  of  Greece  to  the  regular  10  tranfaflions  of 
modern  times,  (governed  by  the  lifelefs  but  fteady 
principle  of  intereft,)  that  the  Plataeans  had  re- 
courfe  to  Athens,  a  city  a&ually  in  alliance  with 
the  people  by  whom  they  had  been  fo  unjuftly 
perfecuted.      Their    eloquence,    their  tears,    the 

9  Cora.  Nepos  in  lphicrat.    Diodorus,  1.  xv«  ad  Olymp.  c.  Jr. 
^  Tkb  wja  written  above  25  years  ago. 

memory 
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CHAP,  memory  of  paft  fervices,  and  the  promife  of  fa* 
xxx-     ture  gratitude,  prevailed  on  the  Athenian  affembly, 

who  kindly  received  them  into  the  bofom  of  their. 

republic,  and   exprefled  the  warmeft  indignation 

againft  their  infolent  oppreflbrs  ro. 
Congrefe        This  affe&ing  tranfa&ion  threatened  to  deprive 
for  peace    the  Thebans  of  an  ally  to  whom  they  weire  in  a 
der  the*"     g1^  meafure  indebted  for  their  profperity.     Their 
mediation   fuhfequent  condu&  tended  ftill  farther  to  widen 

xerxes."  ^e  ^reac^*  They  marched  troops  into  Phocis, 
Olymp.  with  an  intention  to  reduce  that  country.  They 
*£  **  heard  with  equal  difdain,  the  remonftrances  of  their 
friends  and  the  threats  of  their  enemies.  Their 
imufual  arrogance  totally  alienated  the  Athenians, 
who  feemed  finally  difpofed  to  conclude  a  lading 
peace  with  Sparta,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Antalcidas,  "  that  their  refpe&ive  garrifons 
fhould  be  withdrawn  from  foreign  parts,  and  the 
communities,  fmall  as  well  as  gre^t,  •  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  independent  government  of  their  own 
equitable  laws."  The  intereft  of  the  King  of  Perfia, 
who  ftill  needed  frefli  fupplies  to  carry  on  the 
Egyptian  war,  induced  him  to  employ  his  good 
offices  for  promoting  this  fpecious  purpofe ;  and  a 
convention  of  all  the  ftates  was  fummoned  to 
Sparta,  whither  the  Thebans  deigned  indeed  to 
fend  a  representative ;  but  a  reprefentative,  whofe 
firmnefs  and  magnanimity  were  well  fitted  to 
fuftain  and  elevate  the  afpiring  pretenfions  of  his 
republic. 

* 

10  Diodor.  1.  xv.  ad  Olymp.  &  Ifocrati  Orat.  pro  Pkt. 
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In  effe&ing  this  glorious  revolution,  which  gave  chap. 
freedom  to  Thebes,  as  well  as  in   the   military         ~~ 
operations,  which  immediately  followed  that  im- 
portant event,  the  youthful  merit  of  Pelopidas  had  noild" 
acquired  the  fame  of  patriotiftn,  valour,  and  con-  ^^* " 
dud.    The  nobility  of  his  birth,  and  the  generous  from 
ufe  of  his  riches,  increafed  the  afcendant  due  to  his 
illuftrious  fervices.    Every  external  advantage,  the 
manly  grace  of  his  perfon,  the  winning  affability 
of  his  deportment,  his  fuperior  excellence  in  the 
martial  exercifes  fo  highly  prifced  by  the  Greeks, 
and  efpecially  by  the  Thebans,   gained  him  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  legiflative  affembly  of  his  country.     He  had 
been  fucceffively  ele&ed,  during  fix  years,  to  the 
firft  dignity  of  the  republic ;  nor  had  the  Thebans 
ever  found  reafon  to  repent  their  choice".     Yet 
in  the  prefent  emergency,  when  they  were  required 
to  appoint  a  deputy  for  the  convention  at  Sparta 
(the  moll  important  charge  with  which  any  citizen ' 
could  be  entrufted),  Pelopidas,  with  all  his  merit,  % 
was  not  the  minifter  whom  they  thought  proper  to 
employ. 

Epaminondas,  naturally  his  rival,  but  always  h»  ci& 
his  friend,  had  hitherto  been  contented  with  a  fub-  **&**• 
ordinate  Ration:  yet  every  office  which  he  exer- 
cifed,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  department, 
derived  new  luftre  from  his  perfonal  dignity.  His 
exterior  accomplifhments  were  not  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Pelopidas :  but  he  had  learned  from  the  phi- 

11  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 

vol.  in.  a  a  lofophy 
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c  H  A  P.  lofophy  of  Lyfis  the  Pythagorean,  to  perfer  the 
mind  lo  die  body,  merit  to  fame,  and  the  rewards 
of  labour  to  the  gifts  of  fortune.  He  refilled  the 
generous  fbtickatkms  of  his  friends  to  defiver  him 
from  the  honourable  poverty  in  which  he  was  born ; 
continuing  poor  from  tafte  and  choice,  and  juftty 
delighting  io,  a  foliation,  which  is  more  favourable, 
especially  hi  a  detuocvatical  republic,  to  that  free- 
4^0.  and  independence  of  mind  which  wifdom  re- 
commends as  the  greafceft  good.  Nor  was  he  more 
capelefsof  money  thap  avaricious  of  time,  which 
he  continually  dedicated  to  the  ftudy  of  learning 
9fid  phUofophy,  or  employed  in  the  exercife  of 
public  and  private  virtue.  Yet  to  become  ufefal 
he  was  pot  defirous  to  be  great.  The  fame  folia- 
tu4e  Ifrhich  others, .  felt  to  obtain,  Epammondas 
fhewed  to  avoid,  the  dangerous,  honours  of  his 
country.  His  ambitious  temper  would  have  been 
better  fatisfted  to  dked,  by  a  perfonal  influence 
with  th$  magiftrajtes,  the  adminiftrarion  of  govern- 
ment from  the  bofom  of  his  beloved  retirement w, 
wh$n  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  citizens, .  and  fHU 
more  the  urgency  of  the  times,  called  him  to 
pufrUc  life;  and  fuch  was  his  contempt  for  the 
gkttyr  of  a  name,  that  had  he  Eved  in  a  Ids  turbu- 
lent period,  his  exalted  qualities,  however  admired 
by  feled  friends,  would  have  probably  Remained 
*ui}fcnown  to  hijs  contemporaries  and  pofterity, 

"  The  conduct  of  Epaminondas  coincides  with,  and  confirms 
the  account  above  given  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy* 

Such 
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Such  was  the  man  to  whofe  abilities  and  do-  chap* 
quence  the  Tbebans  committed  the  defence  of  t  x*x' 
their  moft  important  interefts  in  the  general*  con*  cofcfcr- 
irrefs  of  the  Grecian  Hates.    The  Athenians  fent  ence** 
Antocles  and  Calliftratus $  the  firft  a  fubtile l3^  the  ^>iymp9 
fecond  an  impreffive  orator  l\    Agefilaus  hkafelf  cii.  1. 
appeared  on  the  part  of  Sparta*  '  Matters  were  eafiiy       * 37* 
adjufted  between  thofe  leading  republics,  whofe  re* 
fentment  had  been'  ftrongly  excited  at  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Thefpiae  and  Plataea.     They  lamented  their 
mutual  jealoufy,  and  unfortunate  ambition,  which 
had  occafioned  fo  many  bloody  and  deftrudvve  wars  f 
and  commemorated  the  fhott  but  glorious  interval* 
of  moderation  and  concord,  which  had  tended  fo 
evidently  to  their  own  and  the  public  felicity.     Inn 
(traded  by  fatal  experience,  it  was  time  for  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  allow  that  tranquillity 
to  themfelves  and  to  their  neighbours,  which  was 
necefiary  to  heal  the  wounds   of  their  common 
country.    The  peace  could  not  t*e  ufeful  or  per- 
manent, unlefs  it  were  eftablifbed  on  the  liberal 
principles  of  equality  and  freedom,  to  #hich  all 
the  Grecian  communities  were  alike  entitled  by  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas.    It  was  propofed,  therefore, 
to  renew  that  falutary  contract,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  unanimous  confent  of  Athens,  of  Sparta, 
and  of  their  refpe&ive  confederates. 

13  Emrp*$ns  pnroy.    Xenoph*  I.  vL 

14  The  pathetic  pleading  of  CalliftratUft,  for  the  citizens  of  Oropi^i 
firft  infpired  Deroofthenes  with  the  ambition  of  eloquence.  Pint*  i£ 
Demofth. 
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rfEp*- 
nunondaa* 


CHAP.  Epaminondas KS  then  flood  up,  offering  to  figit 
the  treaty  in  the  name  of  the  Boebtians.     "  The 

Demand*  Athenians,"  he  took  notice,  "  had  figned  for  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  the  Spartans  had  figned 
not  only  for  the  cities  of  Laconia,  but  for  their 
numerous  allies  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  Thebes  was  entitled  to  the  fame  prero- 
gatives over  her  dependent  cities,  which  had  an- 
ciently acknowledged  the  power  of  her  Kings, 
and  had  recently  fubmitted  to  the  arms  of  her 
citizens."  Agefilaus,  inftead  of  anfwering  dire&ly 
a  demand  which  could  neither  be  granted  with 
honour,  nor  denied  with  juftice,  afked  in  his 
turn,  Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  The* 
bans  to  admit,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Bceotia?  Epaminondas  demanded. 
Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Sparta  to  admit 
the  independence  of  Laconia  ?  "  Shall  the  Boeo- 
tians," laid  the  King,  with  emotion,  "  be  free  ?" 
cc  Whenever,"  replied  Epaminondas,  with  firm- 
nefs,  "  you  reftore  freedom  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, the  Meffenians,  and  the  oppreffed  com- 
munities of  Peloponnefus,  whom,  under  the  name 
of  allies,  you  retain  in  an  involuntary  and  rigorous 
fervitude." 


18  The  convention  of  Sparta  is  noticed  by  Xenophon,  Diodorus, 
Plutarch,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  firft  writer  is  filent  with 
regard  to  Epaminondas,  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  furnifh 
the  hints  which  I  have  made  ufe  of  in  the  text*  It  is  not  impoffible 
that  there  were  two  conventions,  at  different  times,  refpecling  the 
&me  object.  In  that  cafe,  Xenophon  muil  -have  totally  omitted  one 
of  them* 
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Then  turning  to  the  deputies  of  the  allies,  he  c  H  A  P. 
reprefented  to  them  the  cruel  mockery  by  which     ^ 
they   were  infulted,     "  Summoned  to   deliberate  He  ad- 
concerning  the  general  freedom  and  independence,  dreffef  &* 
they  were  called  to  ratify  a  peace,  which,  inflead  ^  1mef(i 
of  eftablifhing  thefe  invaluable  and  facred  rights, 
confirmed    the    ftern    tyranny   of  an   imperious 
mafler."      That    "  the   cities,  fmall   and   great, 
fhould  be  free/'  was  the  verbal  condition  of  the 
treaty;   but  its   real   drift  and  import  was,   that 
Thebes  fhould  give  freedom  to  Boeotia,  arid  thereby 
weaken  her  own  ftrength,  while  Sparta  kept  in 
fubjedtion  the  extenfive  territories  of  her  confede- 
rates, in  whofe  name  fhe  had  figned  that  perfidious 
contraffc,  and  whofe  afliftance  fhe  expe&ed,  and 
could  demand,  towards  giving  it  immediate  efFeft. 
If  the   allies  perfifted   in  their  aSual  refolution, 
they  would  confent  to  deftroy  the  power  of  Thebes, 
which  was  the  only  bulwark  to  defend  them  againft 
Spartan   ufurpation ;   they  confented  to  continue 
the  payment  of  thofe  intolerable  contributions  with 
which  they  had  long  been  opprefTed  j  and  to  obey 
every  idle  fummons  to  War,  of  which  they  chiefly 
fuffered  the  fatigues  and  dangers,  while  the  ad- 
vantage  and   glory   redounded   to    the  Spartans 
atone.,    If  they  felt  any  refpeft  for  the  glorious        ' 
name* of  their  ancefiors;  if  they  entertained  any 
fenfe  of  their  own  moft  precious  interefts,   they 
would  be  fo  little  difpofed  to  promote  the  reduc- 
tion of  Thebes,  that  they  would  imitate  the  au- 
fpicious  example  of  that  ancient  and  noble  city, 
.  which  had  acquired  the  dignity  of  independent.go« 

aaj  vernment? 
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chap,  veroment,  not  by  infcriptians  rt  and  treaties,  but  by 

*m^  2xm&  and  valour. 
Permanent      The  juft  remonftrances  of  Epaminondas  made  a 
f?8*0*     deep    impreffion    on    the    deputies,     Agefilaus, 
lenutionc  alarmed  at  its  efFeS,  anfwered  him  in  a  ftrain  very 
different  from  that  defpotic  brevity17   which  the 
Spartans  ufually  affected.    His  fpeech  was  long 
and  eloquent,     He  reafoned,  prayed,  threatened. 
The  deputies  were  awed  into  fubmiflion,  left  per- 
haps by  the  force  of  his  eloquence*  than  by  the 
terror  of  the  Spartan  armies  ready  to  take  the 
field.    But  the  words  of  Epaminondas  funk  deep 
into  their  hearts.     They  communicated,  at  their  re- 
turn, the  p  owerful  impreffion  to  their  conftituents ; 
and  its  influence  was  vifible  in  the  field  of  Leudra, 
and  in  the  events  which  followed  that  memorable 
engagement. 
Reflec-  As  the  Grecian  ftates  were  accuftomed  to  grant 

wHoi£     more  unreferved  powers  to  their    generals  and 
duel;        ministers    than   are   allowed  by  the  pradtice  of 
modern  times,  we  muft  be  contented  to  doubt, 
whether,  in   this  important  negodation,  Epami- 
nondas a&ed  merely  by  the  extemporary  iinpulfe 
,  of  his  own  mind,  or  only  executed  with  boldnefs 
and  dignity,  the  previous  iiiftruttions  of  his  re- 
'        public*    It  is  certain,  that  his  refufal  to  acfenow* 
ledge  the  freedom  of  Boeotia,  not  only  exduded 

16  Sfhe  public  deeds  and  tmnfaftions  of  the  Greek*  were  iufoibei 
on  pillars  of  marble.    Tmicyd.  &  Xenoph.  pafSm. 

17  Epaminondas  faid,  or  more  probably  it  was  laid  for  Him,  that 
fee  had  compelled  the  Spartans  to  lengthen  that  monofylhMfn.  ftoL 
inAfeSJ.  \ 

Thebes 
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Thebes  fom.thg  j*eoty,  but  expofed  hex  to  the  CHAP, 
immediate  vengo$ice  of  the  confederates  j  and  ae-  .  ^^ 
cording  to  the  received  principles  of  tfbdera 
policy,  there  is  reafon  to  accufe  bbth  the  prudence 
and  the  juftice  of  the  admired  Theban ;  the  pru- 
dence, in  provoking  the  flrength  of  a  confederacy, 
with  which  the  weaknefs  of  any  fingle  republic 
feegifd  totally  unable  to  contend ;  and  his  juftice, 
in  denying  to  fever al  communities  of  Bceotia  their 
hereditary  laws  and  government.  Tet  the  condud 
of  Epamiiiondas  has  never  been  expofed  to  fuch 
odious  reproaches.  Succefs  juftified  his  boldnefs ; 
and  the  Greeks,  animated  by  an  ambitions  en- 
thufiafm  to  aggrandife  their  refpe&ive  cities,  were 
taught  to  dignify  by  the  names  of  patriotifm  and 
magnanimity,  qualities  which,  in  the  fober  judg- 
ment of  pofterhy,  would  be  degraded  by  very  dif- 
ferent appellations.  There  are  reafons,  however, 
not  merely  fpecious,  by.  which  Epaminondas  mighf 
extenuate  his  fault  at  an  impartial  bar.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  Thebes^  unaflifted  and  alone, 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  general  confederacy  of 
Greece j  but  he  knew  that  this  confederacy  would 
never  exift  but  in  words,  fince  the  jealoufy  of 
feveral  ftates,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  would 
he  difpofed  rather  to  lighten,  than  to  increafe, 
the  calamities  of  a  people  at  variance  with  3parta  x% 
He  perceived  the  effe£t  of  his  fpirited  remon- 
{trances  on  the  moft  ftedfaft  adherents  of  th#  re* 
public ;   and  contemplating .  the  circumft^aces  of 

*  Xwiophoa  hiott  *  dk  difpofitlea   1.  y'u  p.  608. 
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c  HA  p.  his  country,  and  of  the  enemy,  he  found  fared 
motives  of  encouragement  to  the  feemingly  unequal 
conteft* 
which  Is        The  Spartans  had  been  weakened  by  the  defec- 
£*?*  hl  rion  md  lofs  °f  their  dominions,  and  dejefted  by 

the  ftatc  of    .    ,  «  m. 

Spartau       «w  unfortunate  attempts  to  recover  them*    Tney 
had  been  deprived  of  their  prefcriptive  honours, 
and  had  forfaken  their  hereditary  maxims.    Their 
ancient  and  venerable  laws  had  in  a  great  meafure 
ceafed  to  govern  them;   and  the  feeds  of  thofe 
corruptions  were  already  fown,  which  have  been 
cenfured  by  philofophers  and  ftatefmen  with  equal 
juftice  and  feverity 19.     Nor  were  they  expofed  to 
the    ufual   misfortunes,    only,    of   a    degenerate 
people;   the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  formed  one 
confident  plan  of  legiflation,  which  could  not  be 
partially  obferved  and  partially  negleded.     Wfiile 
the  fubmiffive  difciples  of  that  extraordinary  law- 
giver remained  fatisfied  with  their  Simplicity  of 
manners,  their  poverty,  and  their  virtue,  and  had 
fcarcely  any  other  objeft  in  view,  but  to  refill  the 
felicitations  of  pleafure,  and  to  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  enemies,  the  law,  which  difcouraged  a 
commercial  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations,   and 
which  excluded    ftrangers,  whatever  merit  they 
might  poffefs,  from  afpiring  to  the  rank  of  citizens, 
was  an ,  eftablifhment  ftri&ly  comfbrmable  to*  the 
peculiar  fpirit  of  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution* 
But  when  Sparta  abandoned  the  Simplicity  of  her 
primitive  maxims,    became   ambitious,   wealthy, 

"  Arifiot. Politic* l*5»c«9> 
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triumphant,  and  almoft  continually  engaged  in  c  H  A  p. 
war,  not  as  the  means  of  defence,  but  as  the  in-  xxx# 
ftrument  of  power  a#d  conqueft,  confiftency  re- 
quired that  fhe  fhould  have  laid  afide  her  pre- 
tentions to  thofe  exclufive  honours  which  fhe  no 
longer  deferved.  When  (he  relinquifhed  the  vir- 
tuous pre-eminence  of  her  anceftors,  the  warlike 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnefus  were  not  unworthy  to 
be  ranked  with  her  citizens ;  and  by  admitting 
them  to  this  honour,  fhe  would  have  given  them 
an  intereft  in  iier  victories,  and  rendered  them 
willing  partners  of  her  danger.  But,  inftead  of 
adopting  this  generous  policy,  which  poffibly 
might  have  rendered  her  what  Rome,  with  more 
wifdom  indeed,  but  not  with  more  virtue  or 
more  valour,  afterwards  became,  the  miftrefs  of 
th6  world,  fhe  increafed  her  pretenfions  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  decline  of  her  merit ;  fpurned  the 
equality  of  a  foederal  union,  to  which  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians  were  entitled ;  deprived  even  the  Lace- 
daemonians of  their  juft  fhare  in  the  government, 
and  concentrated  all  power  and  authority  within 
the  fenate  and  affembly  of  Sparta.  A  long  courfe 
of  almoft  uninterrupted  hoflilities  had  deprived  her 
of  the  bed  half  of  her  citizens,  whofe  numbers 
were  continually  diminifhing,  without  the  poffi- 
bility  of  ever  being  repaired ;  nor  could  it  be  dif- 
ficult to  overthrow  an  empire  which  depended  on 
the  addrefs  and  bravery  of  about  four  thoufand 
warriors,  the  fplendour  of  a  great  name,  and  the 

relu&ant 
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CHAP,  relufiant  affiftance  of  infulted  allies  and  opprefled 
fttbjeds  *•• 

The  consideration  of  thefe  circumftances,  which 
could  not  fail  to  prefent  themfelves  to  the  fagacity 
of  Epaminondas,  might  have  encouraged  him  to 
fet  the  threats  of  his  adverfaries  at  defiance,  efpe* 
daily  when  he  refle&ed  on  the  a&ual  condition  of 
Thebes,  whofe  civil  and  military  inftitutions  had 
recently  acquired  new  fpirit  and  frefli  vigour. 

Compared       The  Thebans,  with  their  fubje&s  or  neighbours 

rf  t^L  *ft  ^oeo^a>  ^^  ^en  1°DS  regarded  as  an  un- 
'  worthy  and  faithlefs  race,  with  ftrong  bodies  but 
ignoble  fouls,  and  infamous  among  the  Greeks,  on 
account  of  their  ancient  <  alliance  with  Xerxes  and 
the  Barbarians.  The  divine  genius  of  Pindar  had 
not  redeemed  them  from  the  chara&er  of  a  fluggifh 
and  heavy  people,  noted  even  to  a  proverb  for  flu- 
pidity *'•  From  the  age  of  that  inimitable  writer, 
they  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  little  addi&ed 
to  the  purfuit  of  mental  excellence ;  but  they  uni- 
formly continued  to  cultivate,  with  peculiar  care, 
the  gymnaftic  exercifes,  which  gave  the  addrefs 
and  dexterity  of  art  ip  the  ponderous  ftrength  of 


20  The  condition  of  Sparta,  represented  in  die  text,  is  taken 
from  the  hiftary  of  the  times  in  Xenophon  and  Diodorus,  from 
Ariftotle's  Politics,  L  iL  c.  9.  the  oration  of  Archidamus,  and 
the  Panathansean  Oration  of  Ifocrates*  The  laft  writer  reduces 
the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  to  two  thoufand;  a  diminuticH 
principally  occafioned  by  the  battles  of  Leuclra  and  Mantinsea, 
which  preceded  the  compofition  of  that  difcourfe. 

11  Bceotum  in  craflb  jurares  aere  natum.    Hor.  Eptft  Li.  11. 
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their  gigantic  members.  To  acquire  renown  in  c  ha  p. 
war,  fuch  people  only  wanted  that  fpark  of  etherial 
fire  which  is  kindled  by  a  generous  emulation. 
The  tyranny  of  Sparta  firft  animated  their  inactive 
languor.  -Having  fpurned  an  oppreffive  yoke, 
they  boldly  maintained  their  freedom ;  and,  in  the 
exercife  of  defenfive  war,  gamed  many  honourable 
trophies  ova:  enemies  \fho  had  long  defpifed  them. 
Succefs  enlivened  their  hopes,  inflartfed  their  am- 
bition, and  gave  a  certain  elevation  to  their  na- 
tional character,  which  rendered  thei#as  ambitious 
of  war  and  vi&ory,  as  they  had  formerly  been 
anxious  for  peace  and  preservation.  They  had  in- 
troduced a  fevere  fyftem  of  military  difcipline  ;  they 
had  confiderably  improved  the  arms  and  exercife 
of  cavalry  y  they  had  adopted  various  modes  of  ar- 
ranging their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  fuperior  to 
thofe  pra&ifed  by  their  neighbours:  Emulation, 
ardour,  mutual  efteem,  and  that  fpirit  of  combin- 
ation, which  often  prevails  in  turbulent  and  dif- 
tra&ed  times,  had  united  a  confiderable  number  of 
their  citizens  in  the  clofeft  engagements,  and  in- 
fpired  them  with  the  generous  refolution  of  braving 
every  danger  in  defence  of  each  other.  This  affo- 
ciation  originally  confifted  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  in  the  prime  of  lifej  and  of  tried  fidelity, 
and  commanded  by  Pelopidas,  the  glorious  re*, 
ftoitar  of  his  country  V  freedom.  From  the  invio- 
lable fen&ity  of  their  friendlhip,  they  were  called 
the  Sacred  Band,  and  their  valour  was  as  perma- 
nent as  theft*  friendfhip.  During  a  long  fucceffion 
of   years,    they   proved  victorious  wherever  they 

fought  j 
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CH  A  P.  fought;  and  at  length  fell  together,  with  immortal 
glory,  in  the  field  of  Chaeronaea,  with  the  fall  of 
Thebes,  of  Athens,  and  of  Greece.  Such,  in  ge- 
neral, were  the  chrcumftances  and  condition  of 
thole  rival  republics  ",  when  they  were  encouraged 
by  their  refpe&hre  chiefs  to  decide  their  pretentions 
by  the  event  of  a  battle. 
cieom-  In  the  interval  of  feveral  months,  between  the 

^de,  "^    congrefe  at  •Sparta  and  the   invafion  of  Bceotia, 
Boeotuu      Agefilans  and  his  fon  Archidamus  collected  the 
ci^p"      domeftic  ftrength  of  their  republic,  and  fummoned 
A.  c.  371.  the  tardy  aid  of  their  confederates.     Sicknefs  pre- 
vented the  Spartan  King  from  taking  the  field  in 
perfon ;  but  his  advice  prevailed  with  the  Epbori 
and   fenate,  to  command   his    colleague   Cleom- 
brotus  (who  in  the  former  year  had  dondu&ed  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops  into  Phocis,  in  order 
to  repel  the  Thebans  from  that  country)  to  march 
without  delay  into  the  hoftile  territory,  with  affur- 
ance  of  being  fpeedily  joined  by  a  powerful  rein* 
The  Spar-  forcemeat*     The  rendezvous  was  appointed  in  the 
unsand      plain  of  Leudra,    which   furrounded  an  oblcure 
federates     village,  of  the  fame  name,   fituate  on  the  Boeotian 
aflembleln  frontier,  almoft  at  the  equal  diftaace  of  ten  miles 

Leutou  ^rom  t^le  ^  ^^  ^rom  P^ataea»  Thte  plain  was  en- 
compafled  on  all  fides  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  Heli- 
con, Cithaeron,  and  Cynocephalas ;  and  the  vil- 
lage was  hitherto  remarkable  only  for  the  tomb  of 
two  Theban  damfels,  the  daughters  <of  Scedafos, 
who  had  been  violated  by  the  brutalityof  three 
Spartan  youths.    The    dishonoured  females  had 
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ended  their  difgrace  by  a  voluntary  death  5  and  the  CHA  P. 
affli&ed  father  had  imitated  the  example  of  their     ^^* 
defpair,    after  imploring  vengeance  in  vain  from 
gods  and  men*3. 

The    Spartans    and    their   confederates  joined  The  The- 
forces  in  this  neighbourhood,  after  repelling  a  few  c^p  oq 
Theban  detachments  which  guarded  the  defiles  of  the  neigh- 
Mount  Helicon.    Their  army  amounted  to  twenty-  ^^^ 
four  thoufand  foot,  and  fixteen  huitdred  horfe. 
The  Thebans  could  not  mufter  half  that  ftrength, 
after  affembling  all  their  troops,  which  had  been 
fcattered  over  the  frontier  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
defultory  irruptions  of  the  enemy.     Their  cavalry 
however,   nearly  equalled  thofe  of  the  Spartans  in 
number,  and  far  excelled  them  in  difcipline  and  in 
valour.     Epaminondas  exhorted  them* to  march, 
and  repel  the  invaders,  if  they  would  prevent  the 
defection  of  Bceotia,    and  avoid  the  dangers  and 
difgrace  of  a  fiege.     They  readily  obeyed,  and 
proceeded    to    the  neighbouring    mountains,    on 
which  having  encamped,  they  obtained  a  command- 
ing view  of  the  forces  in  the  plain* 

Having  heard  an  account  of  the  fuperior-  num-  Proceed- 
bers  of  the  enemy,  the  Thebans  ftill  determined  in*8  °f 
to  give  them  battle.  But  they  were  feized  with  terror  mondas 
and  condensation  when  they  beheld  the  maffy  extent  before  *** 
of  the  Spartan  camp.     Several  of  the ,  colleagues  of 
Epaminondas  (for  he  had  no  fewer  than  fix)  were 
averfe  to  an  engagement,1  ftrpngly  diffuading  the 

21  Xenoph.  p.  $9$. 
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CHAP*  general  from  this  dangerous  meafure,  and  artfully 
xxx.  increafed  the  panic  of  the  troops,  by  recounting 
~^~  many  finifter  omens  and  threatening  prodigies. 
The  magnanimous  chief  oppofed  the  dangerous 
torrent  of  fuperftitious  terror,  by  a  verfe  of  Ho- 
mer **,  importing,  that  to  men  engaged  in  the 
pious  duty  of  defending  their  country,  no  particular 
indication  was  neceffary  of  the  favourable  will  of 
Heaven,  finfce  they  were  immediately  employed  in 
a  fervice  peculiary  agreeable  to  the  gods.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  counteracted  the  deje&ion  of  thjpir 
imaginary  fears,  by  encouragements  equally  chi- 
merical. It  was  circulated,  by  his  contrivance,  that 
the  Theban  temples  had  opened  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, in  confequence  of  which  the  priefteffes  had 
announced  "a  vi&ory ;  that  the  armour  of  Hercules, 
repofited  in  the  Cadmaea,  had  fuddenly  difappeared, 
as  if  that  invincible  hero  in  perfon  had  gone  to 
battle  in  defence  of  his  Theban  countrymen; 
above  all,  an  ancient  oracle  was  carefully  handed 
about,  denouncing  defeat  and  ruin  to  the  Spartans 
near  the  indignant  tomb  of  the  daughters  of  See* 
dafus.  Thefe  artifices  gained  the  multitude,  while 
arguments  more  rational  prevailed  with  their  lead- 
ers, of  whom  the  majority  at  length  ranged  them- 
felves  cm  the  fide  of  the  General. 

« 

His  mag-  Before  conducing  them  to  battle,  Epaminondas 
^^J  (fflphtyed  his  confidence  of  vi&ory,  by  permitting 
by  far-  all  thofe  to  retire,  who  either  difapproved  his  caufe, 
or  were  averfe  to  fliare  his  danger;  apermiffion 

• 

**  Et;  owns  epffo?  upvf&Qou  fnpt  vuryng*     II.  xii.  V.  343. 

which 
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which  the  Thefpians  firft  thought  proper  to  em-  CHAP, 
brace*    The  unwarlike  crowd  of  attendants,  whofe 
fervices  were  ufelefs  in  time  of  a&ion,  gradually 
fedzed  the  lame  opportunity  to   leave   the  camp. 
The  fwelfing  multitude  appeared  as  a  fecond  army 
to  the  Spartans,  who  fan  a  powerful  detachment 
to  oppofe  them.    The  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  threw  tbem  back  on  the  Thebans,  whofe 
hopes  were  enlivened  by  the  unexpe&ed  return  of 
fuck  a  confiderable   reinforcemnt.    Thus  encou- 
raged, they  determined  unanimoufly  to  (land  by 
their  admired  chief,  and  either  to  defend  their 
country^    or  to  perifli  in  the  attempt;  and  the 
ardour  of  the  troops  equalling  the  (kill  of  the 
general,  the  union  of  fuch  advantages  rendered 
diem  invincible. 

Cleombrotus  had  difpdfed  his  forces  in  the  form  Difpofi- 
of  a  crefcent,  according  to  an  ancient  and  favourite  f  oneof^ 
pxa&ice  of  the  Spartans,    His  cavalry  were  ported  both  fides. 
in  fquadrons  along  the  front  of  the  right  wing, 
where  he  commanded  in  perf$n.    The  allies  com- 
pofed  the  left  wing,  conduced  by  Archidamus. 
The   Theban  general,   perceiving  this  difpofitiony 
and  fenfibk  that  the  iffue  of  the  battle  would  chiefly 
depend  on  the  doraeftic  troops   of  Sparta,  deter- 
mined to  charge  vigoroufly  with  his  left,  in  order 
to  feize  or   deftroy  the  perfon  of  Cleombrotus ;        • 
thinking  that  fhould  this  defign  fucceed,  the  Spar- 
tans mull  be  difcouraged  and  repelled j  and  that 
event  the  attempt  mult  occafion  great  diforder  in 
their  ranks,  a$  the  brtveft  would  haften,  from 

1  every 
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CHAP,  every  quarter,  to  defend  the  facred  perfon  of 
their  King.  Having  refolved,  therefore,  to  com- 
mit the  fortune  of  the  day  to  the  bravery  of  the 
left  divifion  of  his  forces,  he  ftrengthened  it  with 
the  choice  of  his  heavy-armed  men,  whom  he 
drew  up  fifty  deep.  The  cavalry  were  placed  in 
the  van,  to  oppofe  the  Spartan  horfe,  whom  they 
excelled  in  experience  and  valour.  Pelopidas 
flanked  the  whole  on  the  left  with  the  Sacred 
Band ;  who,  deeming  no  particular  ftatbn  worthy 
of  their  prowefs,  were  prepared  to  appear  in 
every  tumult  of  the  field,  whither  they  might  be 
called,  either  by  an  opportunity  of  fuccefs,  or  by 
the  profpeft  of  diftinguiflied  danger.  The  princi- 
pal inconvenience  to  which  the  Thebans  were  ex- 
pofed,  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  was  that  of 
being  furrounded  by  the  wide-extended  arms  of 
the  Spartan  crefcent.  This  danger  the  general 
forefaw ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  it,  he  fpread  out 
his  right  wing,  of  which  the  files  had  only  fix 
men  in  depth,  and  the  ranks  proceeding  in  an  ob- 
lique line,  diverged  the  farther  from  the  enemy,  in 
proportion  as  they  extended  in  length. 
Battle  of  The  a&ion  began  with  the  cavalry,  which,  on 
*£J^  the  Spartan  fide,  confined  chiefly  of  fuch  horfes  as 
cK.».  were  kept  for  pleafure  by  the  richer  citizens  in 
A.&47X.  time  of  peace;  and  which,  proving  an  unequal 
match  for  the  difciplined  valour  of  the  Thebans, 
were  fpeedily  broken,  and  thrown  back  on  the  in- 
fantry.  Their  repulfe  and  rout  occafioned  con- 
fiderable  diforder  in  the  Lacedaemonian  ranks, 
. -„.^  which 
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which  was   greatly  heightened  by  the  iriipetiious  CH  A  P. 

onfet  of  the  Sacred  Band.     Epaminondas  availed 

himfelf  of  this  momentary  confufion,  to  perform 

one  of  thofe  rapid  evolutions   which  commonly 

decide    the    iffue    of   battles.      He    formed    his 

ftrongeft,  but  leaft  numerous  divifion,  into  a  coni* 

paft  wedge,  with  a  fharp  point,  and  with  fpreading 

flanks ;  expe&ing  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  foon 

as  they  had  recovered  their  ranks,  would  attack 

the  weaker  and  more  extended  part  of  his  army, 

which  from  the  oblique  arrangement  in  which   it 

had  been  originally   drawn  up,  feemed  prepared 

for  a  retreat.     The  event  anfwered  his  expe&atioti* 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  advanced  againft  his  right 

wing,    where  they  found  little  or  no  refiftance, 

he  rufhed  forward  with  his  left ;  and  darting  like 

the  beak  of  a  galley  *s  on  the  flank  of  the  enemyj 

bore  down  every  thing  before  him,  until  he  arrived 

near   the   poft  occupied  by  Cleotiibrotus.    The 

urgency  of  the  danger  recalled  to  their  ancient 

loyalty    the    degenerate    difciples    of   Lycurgus. 

The  braved  warriors  flew  from  every  quarter  to 

the  afliftance  of  their  prince,  covered  him  with  their 

flrields,  and  defended  him  with  their  fwords  and 

lances.     Their  impetuous  valour  refilled  the  in* 

trepid  progrefs  of  the  Thebans,  till  the  Spartan 

horfemen,  who  attended  the  perfon  of  Cleombro- 

tus,  were  totally  cut  off,    and  the  King  himfelf, 

pierced  with  many  wounds,  fell  on  the  breathlefs 

*s  Xenophon  employs  this  expreffion  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  in  re* 
hting  the  battle  of  Mantinsea. 

vol.  in.  b  B  *  bodies 
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C  HA  P.  bodies  of  his  generous  defenders.    The  fall  of  the 

chief  gave  new  rage  to  the  battle.  Anger,  refent- 
ment,  and  defpair,  by  turns  agitated  the  Spartans. 
According  to  the  fuperftitious  ideas  of  paganifm, 
the  death  of  their  king  appeared  to  them  a  flight 
misfortune,  compared  with  the  difgracefui  impiety 
of  committing  his  mangled  remains  to  die  infults 
of  an  enemy.  To  prevent  this  abomination,  they 
exerted  their  utmoft  valour;  and  their  ftrenuous 
efforts  were^uccefsful.  But  they  could  not  obtain 
any  further  advantage.  Epaminondas  was  careful 
to  fortify  his  ranks,  and  to  maintain  his  order  of 
battle j  and  the  firmnefs  and  rapidity  of  his  re- 
gular aflauft  gained  a  complete  and  decifive  viftory 
over  the  defperate  refiftance  of  broken  troops. 
The  principal  ftrength  of  the  allies  had  hitherto 
remained  ina&ive,  unwilling  rafhly  to  engage  in  a 
battle,  the  motives  to  which  they  had  never  heartily 
approved.  The  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  the  death  of  Cleombrotus,  decided  their 
wavering  irrefolution.  They  determined,  almoft 
with  one  accord,  to  decline  the  engagement ;  their 
retreat  was  effe&ed  with  the  lofs  of  about  two 
thoufand  men ;  and  the  Thebans  remained  fole 
matters  of  the  field  2\ 
The  Spar-  The  care  of  burying  the  dead,  and  the  fear  of 
tans  crave  reducing  the  enemy  to  defpair,  feem  to  have  pre- 
^b^°n  vented  Epaminondas  from  purfuing  the  vanquished 
their  dead,  to  their  camp  ;  which,  as  it  was  ftrongly  fortified, 
could  not  be  taken  without  great  (laughter  of  the 

*  Xenoph.  p.  596,  &  feqq.  &  Rut.  vol.  ii.  p.  366,   &  feqq. 
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aflfailants.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  affem-  C  H  A  P. 
bled  within  the  defence  of  their  ditch  and  rampatf,  ^^* 
their  fecurity  from  immediate  danger  allowed  them 
time  to  refleft  with  aftonifhment  and  forrow 
on  the  battle  and  its  humiliating  confequences. 
Whether  they  <:onfidered  the  number  of  the  flain, 
or  refle&ed  on  the  mortifying  lofs  of  national 
honour,  it  was  eafy  for  them  to  perceive,  that, 
on  no  former  occafion,  the  glory  of  their  country 
had  ever  received  fuch  a  fatal  wound.  Many 
Spartans  declared  their  difgrace  too  heavy  to  be 
borne ;  that  they  never  would  permit  their  ancient 
laurels  to  be  buried  under  a  Theban  trophy ;  and 
that,  inftead  of  craving  their  dead  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  treaty,  (which  would  be  to  confefs 
their  defeat,)  they  were  determined  to  return  into 
the  field,  and  to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms* 
This  manly,  but  dangerous  refolution,  was  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  war,  by  the  officers  of 
molt  experience  and  authority.  They  obferved, 
that  of  feven  hundred  Spartans  who  fought  in  the 
engagement,  four  hundred  had  fallen;  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  loft  one  thoufand,  and  the 
allies  two  thoufand  fix  hundred.  Their  army  in- 
deed ftill  outnumbered  that  of  the  enemy ;  but 
their  domeftic  forces  formed  fcarcely  the  tenth 
part  of  their  ftrength,  nor  could  they  repofe  any 
confidence  in  the  forced  affiftance  of  their  relu&ant 
confederates,  who,  emboldened  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Sparta,  declared  their  unwillingnefs  to 
renew  the  battle,  and  fcarcely  concealed  their  fatis- 

b  B  2  fa&ion 
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c  HA  f.  fa&km  at  the  humiliation  and  difgrace  of  that 
xxx-  haughty  and  tyrannical  republic.  Yielding,  there- 
fore,  to  the  neceffity  of  this  miferable  jun&ure, 
the  Spartans  fent  a  herald  to  crave  their  dead,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  vi&ory  of  the  Thebans  *7. 

New*  of         Before  they  found  it  convenient  to  return  home, 

the  defeat      r     .r      «     •  ■• 

at  Leudra.  the  fatal  tidings  had  reached  their  capital ;  and,  on 
hroaghtto  this  memorable  occafion,  the  Spartans  exhibited 
*puUm  that  finking  peculiarity  of  behaviour,  which  na- 
turally refulted  from  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus. 
Availing  himfelf  of  the  extraordinary  refped  which 
uncultivated  nations  beftow  on  military  courage,, 
in  preference  to  all  other  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, that  legiflator  allpwed  to  the  man  who  had 
loft  his  defenfive  armour,  or  who  had  fled  in  the 
day  of  battle,  but  one  melancholy  alternative, 
more  dreadful  than  death  to  a  generous  mind: 
The  unfortunate  foldier  was  either  driven  into  per- 
petual banifhment,  and  fubje&ed  to  every  indig- 
nity which,  in  a  jjide  age,  would  naturally  be  in- 
flifted  by  the  refentment  of  neighbouring  and 
hoftile  tribes ;  or,  if  he  fubmitted  to  remain  at 
home,  he  was  excluded  from  the  public  afiemblies, 
from  every  office  of  power  or  honour,  from  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  almofl  from  the  fociety 
of  men,  without  the  fhadow  of  a  hope  ever  to 
amend  his  condition.  The  influence  of  this  ftern 
law,  which  had  feebly  operated  in  the  field  of 
Leuftra,  was  illuftrated  in  a  very  finking  manner, 

after  that  unfortunate  battle. 

i 

*7  Xenoph.  p.  596,  8c  feqq.  &  Rut.  voLii.  p.  366,  8c  feqq. 
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The  meffenger  of  bad  news  arrived,  while  the  C  H  A  P. 
Spartans,  according  to  annual  cuftom,  were  cele-       ___  y 
fcrating  in  the  month  of  July,   gymnaftic    and  Singular 
mufical  entertainments,  and  invokiitg  Heaven  to  ^^out 
preferve  the   fruits   of  the  approaching  autumn.  Spartan* 
Being  introduced  to  the  Ephori,  he  informed  them  ™JjJ^ 
of  the  public   difafter.     Thefe    magiftrates  com- 
manded the  feftival  to  proceed ;  fending,  however, 
to  each  family  a  lift  of  the  warriors  whom  it  had 
loft,  and  enjoining  the  women  to  abftain  from  un- 
availing lamentations.     Next  day,  the  fathers  and 
other  relations  of  fuch  as  had  perifhed  in  the  field 
of  battle,  appeared  in  the  public  places,  dreffed  in 
their  gayeft  attire,  faluting  and  congratulating  each 
other  on  the  bravery  of  their  brethren  or  children. 
But  the  kinfmeh  of  thofe  who  had  faved  themfelves 
by  a  fliamefui  flight,   either  remained  at  home, 
brooding  in  filence  over  their  domeftic  affli&ion, 
or,    if  they    ventured   abroad,  discovered   every 
fymptom  of  unutterable  anguifli.     Their  perfons 
were  fhamefully  negle&ed,  their  garments    rent, 
their   arms  folded,   their  eyes  fixed  immoveably 
on  the  ground ;  expe&ing,  in  humble  refignatiqn, 
the    fentence    of  eternal    ignominy    ready  to  be 
denounced  by   the  magiftrates    againft    the   unr 
worthy   caufes  of   their  forrow28.    But   on    this 
critical  emergency,    the   rigour   of  the   Spartan 
difcipline  was  mitigated  by  Agefilaus,  whom  the 
number  and  rank  of  the  criminals  deterred  from 
infli&ng  on  them  the  merited  punifhment.    He 

*  Xenoph.  p.  596. 
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CHAP,  endeavoured  to  atone  for  abandoning  the  fpirit  of 
xxx*     the  laws,  by  what  may  appear  a  very  puerile  ex- 
pedient ;  "  Let  us  fuppofe,,,Jfaid  he,  "  the  fecred 
Agefiiaus    institutions  of  Lycurgus  to  have  flept  during  one 
refpeaing    unfortunate  day,  but  henceforth  •  let  them  refume 
quiihed  in    t'le^r  wdhted  vigour  and  aftivity  :"    a  fentence  ex- 
the  field  of  travagantly  praifed  by  many  writers,  as  preserving 
ra'     th,e  authority  of  the  laws,  while  it  fpared  the  lives 
of  the  citizens.     But  as,   on  the  one  hand,  we 
cannot  difcoverthe  admired  fagacity  of  Agefiiaus 
in  difpenfing  this  aft  of  lenity ;  fo,  oil  the  other, 
we  cannot  condemn   as  imprudent  the  aft   itfelf, 
which    the   prefent   ciixuipftances  of  his  country 
rendered   not    only    expedient,  but  neceffary.     If 
Sparta  had  been  the  populous  capital  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  territory,  the1  fives  of  three  hundred  citizens 
might,  perhaps,  have  been   ufefully   facrificed  to 
the  honour  of  military   difcipKne.     But  a   com- 
munity exceedingly  fmall,  and  aftually  weakened 
by  the  lofs  of  four  hundred  members,  could  fcarfcely 
have#  furvived  another  blow  equally   deftruftive. 
No  diftant  profpeft  of  advantage,  therefore,  could 
have  juftified  fuch  an  unfeafonable  feverity. 
State  of         When  the  intelligence  was  difFufed  over  Greece, 
9reec*      that   the  Thebans,   with   the  lofs   of  only  'three' 

after  the  f         .  •  ' 

battle  of     hundred  men,  had  raifed  an  immortal  trophy  over 
Leuara.     ^e  ftrength  and  renown  of  Sparta';  the  importance 

Olymp.  ,*••■••  i'  t'  r  • 

cii.  2.         of   this   event  became    every-where  '  confplcuous. 

A.C.  371.  xhe  defire,  and  hope,  of  a  revolutioii  in  public 
affairs,-  filled  the  Peloponnefus  with  agitation  and 
tumult.     Elians,   Arcadians,  and   Argives,   every 

people 
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people  who  had  been  influenced  by  Spartan  coun-  CHAP, 
fels,  or  intimidated  by  Spartan  power,  openly  afpired  xxx' 
at  independence.  Th£  Iefs  confiderable  ftates  ex- 
pected to  remain  thenceforth  umnolefted,  no  longer 
paying  contributions,  nor  obeying  every  idle  fum- 
mons  to  war.  The  more  powerful  republics 
breathed  hatred  and  revenge," and  gloried  in  an 
opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  proud  fe- 
nators  of  Sparta,  for  the  calamities  which  they  had 
fo  often  infli&ed  on  their  neighbours. 

But  amidft  this  general  ferment,  and  while  every  Affeaed 
other  people  were  guided,  rather'  by  their  paflions'  I^oder** 
and  animofitie^,  than  by  the  principles  of  juftice  Athens. 
or  found  policy,  the  Athenians  exhibited  an  Hluf- 
trious  example  of  political  moderation29.     Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  LeiiQxa,  a  Theban  herald, 
adorned   with  the  emblems  of  peace  and  vi&ory, 
had  been  difpatched  to  Athene,  in  order  to  relate 
the  particulars  of  the  engagement,  and  to  invite 
the  Athenians  to  an  offenfive  alliance  agairift  a1  re- ' 
public,  which  had  ever  proved  the  mioft  danger  bus, 
as  well  as  the  mbft  inveterate  enemy  of  their  coun- 
try.    But  the  affembly  of  Athens,  governed  by  the 
magnanimity,  or  rather  by  the  prudence,  of  Timo- 
theus  and  Iphicrates,   determined  to  humble  their' 
rivals,  not  to  deftroy  them. 

The  ancient  and  illuftrioiis  merit  of  the  Spartans,  views  «£ 
their  important  fervices  during  the  Perfian  war,  ^^^ 
and  the  fame  of  their  laws  and  discipline,  which  pu 
ftill  rendered  them  a  refpe&able  branch  of  the 

•   **  Xenoph.  p.  59$. 
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C  H  A  p.  Grecian  confederacy,  might  have  a  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  producing  this  refolurion.     But  it  chiefly 
proceeded  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  growing  power 
of  Thebes,  the  fituation  of  whofe  territories  might 
foon  render  her  a  more  formidable  adverfary  to 
Athens,  than  even  Sparta  herfelf.     This  political 
confideration  for  once  prevailed  over  a  deep-rooted 
national  antipathy.    The  Theban  herald  was  not 
received  with  refped,  nor  even  with  decency.    He 
was  not  entertained  in  public,  according  to  the 
eftablifhed  hofpitality  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  although 
the  fenate  cf  the  Five  Hundred  (which  ufually  an- 
fwered  foreign  ambafiadors)  was  than  aflembled  in 
the  citadel,  he  was  allowed  to  return  home  with- 
out  receiving  the  fmalleft  fatisfa&ion  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  his  demand.     But  the  Athenians,  though 
unwilling  to   fecond  the  refentment,  and  promote 
the  profperity  of  Thebes,  prepared  to  derive  every 
poffible  advantage  from  the  misfortunes  and  diftrefs 
of  Sparta.     Convinced    that    the    inhabitants    of 
Peloponnefus   would    no    longer  be   inclined   to 
follow   her   ftandard,  and  fhare   her  danger  and 
adverfity,    they    eagerly    feized    the   opportunity 
of  delivering  them  for  ever  from  her  yoke ;  and, 
left  any  other  people  might  attain  the  rank  which 
the  Spartans  once  held,  and  raife  their  own  im- 
portance on  the  ruins  of  public  freedom,  ambaf- 
fadors  werefent  fucceflively  to  the  feveral  cities, 
requiring    their    refpeftive   compliance   with    the 
treaty    of  Antalcidas.     Againft   fuch  as  rejeSed 
this  overture,  war  was  denounced  in  the  name  of 
Athens  and  her  allies j  which  was  declaring  to  all 

Greece, 
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Greece,  that  the  battle  of  Leu&ra  had  put  the  C  H  A  p. 
balance  of  power  in  her  hands,  and  that  fhe  had 
determined  to  check  the  ambition  of  every  republic 
whofe  views  were  too  afpiring  3Q. 

Difappointed    of   affiftance  from    Athens,   the  The  The- 
Thebans  had  recourfe  to  an  ally  not  lefs  powerful*  Jjjj^j!^ 
The  extenfive  and  fertile  territory  of  Theffaly,  anceof 
which  had   been   fo  long  weakened  by    divifion,  ^°!L?f 
was  fortunately  united  under  the  government   of 
Jafpn  of  Pherae*  a  man  whofe  abilities  and  enter- 
prifing    ambition   feem^d  deftined  to   change  the 
face  of  the  ancient  world 3X.     To  the  pative  virtues  His  cha- 
of  hofpitality  and  magnificence,  which   peculiarly  raaer,  and 
diftinguifhed  his  country,  Jafon  added  indefatigable 
labour  and  invincible  courage,  with  a  mind  capa- 
ble to  conceive  the  loftieft  defigns,  and  a  chara&er 
ready  to  promote  them  by  the  meaneft  artifices 32. 
His  family  defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
the  heroic  ages,  and  formed  the  wealthieft  houfe 
in  Pherae,  which  had  already  attained  confiderable 
pre-eminence    over    the    neighbouring    cities    of 
Theflaly.     By    contrivances    extremly    unworthy 
of  that  greatnefs  to  which  they  frequently  conduct, 
Jafon  deceived  his  brothers  and  kinfmen  ;  and  ap- 
propriated almoft  the   fole    ufe   of  his    domeftic 
opulence.     With  this,  he  hired  a ,  well-appointed 
body  of    mercenaries,  by  whofe  affiftance  he  ac- 
quired greater  authority  in  Pherae,  than  any  former 
general  or  king  had  ever  enjoyed 33.     But  the  go- 

80  Xenoph.  p.  602.  3I  Xenoph.  Hellenv  1.  vi.  c.  i.  &  feqq. 

*a  Polysen.  Stratagem,  33  Plut.  Polit.  <5c  fan.  tuend. 

veinment 
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CHAP,  vernment  of  a  fingle  city  could  not  larisfy  his 
XSXm  afpiring  mind.  By  ftratagem,  by  furprife,  or  by 
force,  he  extended  his  dominion  over  the  richeft 
parts  of  Theffaly,  and  was  ready  to  grafp  the 
whole,  when  his  defigns  were  obftruded  by  the 
powerful  oppofition  of  Polydamas  the  Pharfa- 
lian34. 

Next  to  Pherae  apd  Lariffa,  Pharfalus  was  the 
largeft  and  moil  flourifhing  city  in  that  northern 
divifion  of  Greece.  But  the  inhabitants,  diftra&ed 
by  fa&ions,  exhaufted  their  ftrength  in  civil  dif- 
cord  and  fedition,  until  a  ray  of  wifdom  illuminat- 
ing both  parries,  they  committed  their  differences, 
and  themfelves,  to  the  probity  and  patriotifm  of 
Polydamas,  which  were  equally  refpe&ed  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  fevepd  years,  Polydamas  com- 
manded the  citadel,  and  adminiftered  juftice  and 
the  finances  with  fuch  diligence  and  fidelity,  as 
might  reafonably  have  entitled  him  to  the  glo- 
rious appellation  of  Father  of  his  country.  He 
firmly  oppofed  and  countera&ed  the  fecret  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  the  open  defigns  of  Jafon,  who 
eagerly  folicited  his  ftiendfhip  by  jevery  motive 
that  could  aflfuate  a  mind  of  lefs  determined  in- 
tegrity. 

At  a  conference  which  was  held  between  them 
at  Pharfalus,  where  Jafod  had  come  alone  and 
unattended,  the  better  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a 
generous    adverfary,    the  Pheraean  difplayed  the 


Confer- 
ence be- 
tween 
them. 


34  Xerfopb.  Hellen.  L  vi.  c.  L  &  feqq. 
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magnitude  of  his  power  and  refources,  which  it  c  H  A  P#> 
feemed  impoffible  for  the  weaknefs  of  Pharfalus  to  g  *XX*  ^ 
refift  ;  and  promifed,  that  on  furrendering  the 
citadel  of  that  place,  which  muft  otherwife  foon 
yield  to  force,  Pblydamas  fhould  enjoy  in  Theflaly 
the  fecond  rank  after  himfelf ;  that  he  would  re- 
gard  him  as  a  friend  and  colleague  j  nor  could  there 
remain  a  doubt  that  their  united  labours  might 
raife  their  common  country  to  that  ftation  ia 
Greece  which  it  had  been  long  entitled  to  hold. 
That  the  fubjugation  of  the  neighbouring  ftates 
opened  yafter  profpefts,  which  forced  themfelves 
irreftftibly  on  his  miiid,  "when  he  confidered  the 
natural  advantages  of  TheffaJy,  the  fertility  of  the 
M,  the  fwifirids  of  the1  hetffes,  the  difciplined 
bravery  and  martial  ardbur ;  bf  the  inhabitants,  with 
whom  no  nation  in  Europe,  or  in  Afia,  was  able  to 
contend.-    '■[>'  ■  'r ;  - 

•  Poly datnas -1  heard  :  with  ple'afbre  the  praifes  of  Deter- 
his  native  rland^!  and  admired  the'  magnanimity  of  Imnfdl^: 
Jafon. '  ifuf'he  obfei^ed^  .that'  his  fellow-citizens  Poiyda- 
had  hohbu^d*  him  with  a  trtrft 'which  it  was  im-  na* 
poffible  for  him  ever  to  betray- ;    and  that  their 
community  r  ftitt  enjoyed    the ;  alliance   of  Sparta, 
from  'whicfc  the  neighbouring  cities  had  revolted.    * 
That  he  was  determined  to  demand  the  proteftion     y 
of  that  republic  J  and  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
\frillihg  and'  able  r*e  afford  him  any  effe&ual  affift- 
ance,   he  woiild- defend  to  the  laft  extremity- the 
walls  of  Pharfalus.      Ja(pn    commended    his  in- 
tegrity   and    patiiotifm,    which,   he  declared,  in- 
spired 
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CHAP,  fpired  him  with  the  warmer  defire  to  obtain  the 

xxx*    friendship  of  fuch  an  illuftrious  chara&er. 

jafon  de-       Soon  afterwards  Ploydamas  went  to  Sparta,  and 

dared        propofed  his  demand  in  the  council j  exhorting  the 

the  Thet    roagiftrates  not  only  to  undertake  the  expedition, 

fclians.       but  to  undertake  it  with  vigour ;  for  if  they  ex- 

..ymp#      pe&ed  to  oppofe  the  forces  of  Jafon  by  their  un- 

A.C.370.  difciplined   peafants,   or   half-armed    fiaves,   they 

would  infallibly  bring  difgrace  on  themfelves,  and 

rain  on  their  confederates.     The  Lacedaemonians 

were  deeply  engaged  in  the  Theban  war,  which 

had  been  hitherto  carried  on  imfuccefsfully.     They 

prudently  declined,  therefore,    the   invitation  of 

Polydama§;   who,    returning  to  Theffaly,   held  a 

fecond  conference  with  Jafon.     He  ftill  jrefufed  to 

furrender  the  citadel,  but  promifed  to  ufe  his  beft 

endeavours  from  making  the  Pharfalians  fubmit  of 

their  own  accord;  and  offered  his  only  fpn  as  a 

pledge  of  his  fidelity.     Jafon  accepted  the  offer, 

and,  by  the   influence   of  Polydamas,  was  foon 

afterwards   declared   captain-general  of  Pharfalus 

and  all  Theffaly ;  a  modeft  appellation,  under  which 

he  enjoyed  the  full,  extent  of  royal  power35. 

IBs  admi-       **e  began  his  reign  by  adjusting,  with  equity 

rabiedifd-  and  precifion,  the  proportion  of  taxes,  and  the 

^ne;        contingent  of  troops,  to  be  raifed  by  the  feveral 

cities  in  his  dominions.      The  new  levies,  added 

to  his  {landing  army  of  mercenaries,  amounted  to 

eight  thoufand  horfe,    twenty    thoufand    heavy*. 

35  Xenoph.  Heflen.  l.vi.  c  1.  &  feqq.  &  Diodor.  SicuL  Lxv, 

pM  488. 
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armed  foot,  and  fuch  a  body  of  targeteers,  as  no  CHAP, 
nation  of  antiquity  could  match 36.     But  numbers  ,_  , 

formed  the  leaft  advantageous  diftin&ion  of  the 
army  of  Jafon.  Every  day  he  exercifed  his  troops 
in  perfon;  difpenfed  rewards  and  punifhmentsj 
cafhiered  the  flothful  and  effeminate;  honoured 
the  brave  and  diligent  with  double,  and  fometimes 
treble  pay,  with  large  donatives  in. money,  and 
with  fuch  oth^r  prefentsas  peculiarly  fuited  their 
refpe&ive  taftes.  By  this  judicious  plan  of  mili- 
tary adminiftration,  the  foldiers  of  Jafon  became 
alike  attached  to  their  duty,  and  to  the  perfon  of 
their  general,  whofe  ftandard  they  were  ready  to 
follow  into  any  part  of  the  world37. 

He  began  his  military  operations  by  fubduing  and  rapid 
the  Dryopes38,  the  Dolopians,  and  the  other  fucceft 
fmall  but  warlike  tribes,  inhabiting  the  long  and 
itftricate  chain  of  mounts  Oeta  and  Pindus,  which 
form  the  fouthern  frontier  of  Theffaly.  Then 
turning  northwards,  he  ftruck  terror  into  Mace* 
don,  and  compelled  Amyntas  to  become  his  ally, 
and  moft  probably  his  tributary.  Thus  fortified 
on  both  fides,  he  retaliated  the  inroads  of  the 
Phocians,  who  had  long  profited  of  the  divifions,. 
and  infulted  the  weaknefs,  of  his  country ;  and  by 
conquering  the  fmall  and  uncultivated  diftrift  of 
Epirus,,  which  then  formed  a  barbarous   princi- 

36  Xenophon  exprefles  it  more  ftrongly  1  TiAramoD  yi  /unv  kxw 
srpoj  flrawraf  «wOjwa*tff  ayrtra^Owai,  p.  600. 

91  Xenoph.  p.  600.  ,8  Strabo,  1.  viii.  p.  299.  / 

pality 
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C  H  A  P.  paKty  under  Alcetas  M,  an  anceftor  of  the  renowned 

Pyrrhus,   he  extended  the  dominion  of '  Theflaly 
from  the  JEgaean  to  the  Ionian  fea9  and  encompafled, 
as  with  a  belt,  the  utmoft  breadth  of  the  Grecian 
republics, 
cm  Greece.      It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  fubjugation,  or 
at  leaft  the  command,  of  thofe  immortal  common- 
wealths, was  the  aim  of  the  Theffalian  prince, 
who  declared  to  his  friends,  that  he  expe&ed,  by 
the  affiftance  of  Greece,  to  imitate  the  glorious 
examples  of  Cyrus  and  Agefilaus,  and  to  effe&,~by 
the  united  ftrength  of  the  confederacy,  what  thefe 
generals  had  nearly  accomplifhed  by  a    body  of 
ten  or   twelve  thoufand  foldiers  4°.     'While   the 
Spartans,    however,    preferved  their  long-boafted 
pre-eminence,  and  regarded  it  as  their  hereditary 
and  unalienable  right  to  conduQ:  their  confederates 
to  war,  Jaibn  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the  principal 
command  in  an  Afiatic  expedition.     As  the  natural 
enemy  of  that  haughty  people,    he    rejoiced    in 
their  unprofperous  hoftilities  with  the  Thebans ;  nor 
could  he  receive  fmall  fatisfa&ion  from  beholding 
the   fouthern    ftates   of  Greece  engaged    in  per- 
petual   warfare,   while    he    himfelf  maintained  a 
refpe&ed  neutrality,  and  watched  the  firft  fayour- 

39  In  fpeaking  of  Arrabas  (the  fon  of  Alcetas,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Pyrrhus),  who  received  his  education  at  Athens,  Juitin  fays, 
u  Quanto  doc"lior  majoribus  fuis,  tanto  et  gratior  populo  fuit.  Pri- 
mus itaque  leges  &  fenatum  annuofque  magiftratus  &  reipublicae  for- 
mam  compofuit.  Et  ut  a  Pvrrho  fedes,  fie  vita  cultior  populo  ab  Ar- 
ryba  ftatuta." 

40  Xenoph.  p.  600* 

able 
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able  occafion  of  interfering,   with  decifive  effeft,  €  H  A  P. 
in  the  final  fettlement  of  that  country.  xxx' 

He  feldom  ventured  indeed  into  the  Pelopon-  Hi»ai- 
nefus;   but,    in   order  to   examine  matters  •  more  {j***™* 

.  Thebes* 

nearly,  he  undertook,  upon  very  extraordinary 
pretences,  feveral  journeys  to  Athens  and  Thebes. 
From  policy,  and  perhaps  from,  inclination,  he 
had  formed  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  moil 
diftinguifhed  characters  of  thofe  republics,  and 
particularly  with  Pelopidas  and  Titnotheus.  The 
latter,  after  ferving  his  country  with  equal  glory 
and  fuccefs,  was,  according  to  the  ufual  fortune 
of  Athenian  commanders,  expofed  to  cruel  per-* 
fecution  from  his  rivals  and  enemies,  which  en- 
dangered his  honour  and  his  life.  On  the  day  of 
trial,  the  admirers  and  friends  of  that  great  man 
appeared  in  the  Athenian  aflembly,  in  order  to 
intercede  with  his  judges ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
Jafon,  habited  in  the  robe  of  a  fuppliant,  humbly 
foliciting^the  releafe  of  Timotheus,  from  a  people 
who  would  not  probably  have  denied  a  mucli 
greater  favour  to  the  fimple  recommendation  of  fo 
powerful  a  prince41.  In  a  vifit  to  Thebes,  he  en- 
deavoured to  gain  or  fecure  the  attachment  of 
Epaminondas,  by  large  prefents  and  promifes ; 
but  the  illuftrious  Theban,  whofe  independent  and 
honourable  poverty  had  rejected  the  affiftance  of 
his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  fpurned  with  dif- 
dain  the  infqlent  generofity  of  a  ftranger  42.  Yet, 
by  the  intervention  of  Pelopidas,  Jafon  contracted 


« 1 


41  Demofthenes,  &  Cornel.  Nepos  in  Timoth. 
<*  Plut.'Apophtheg. 

an 
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c  jh  A  P.  an  engagement  of  hofphality  with  die  Thebans, 
in  confeqnence  of  which  he  was  invited  to  join 
arms,  after  their  memorable  vi&ory  at 
Leuftra. 

K*p*%  The  Theflalian  prince  accepted  the  invitation, 
though  his  defigns  refpefdng  Greece  were  not  yet 


ripe  for  execution.     He  was  actually  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Phocians,  of  which  whatever  might 
be  the  pretence,  the  real  obje&  was  to  obtain  the 
fuperintendence  of  the  Delphic   oracle,  and  the 
adminiftration  of  the  facred  treafure.      To  avoid 
marching  through  a  hoftile  territory,  he  ordered 
his  gallies  to  be  equipped,  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
proceed  by  fea  to  the  coaft  of  Boeotia.     His  naval 
preparations  amufed  the  attention  of  the  Phocians, 
while  Jafon  entered  their  country  with  a  body  of 
two  thoufand  light  horfe,  and  advanced  with  fucb 
rapidity  that  he  was  every  where  the  firft  meffenger 
of  his  own  hoftile  approach. 
Hit  views        By  this  unfual  celerity,  he  joined,  without  en- 
in  mediat-  countering  any  obftacle,  the  army  of  the  Thebans 
between      who   were   encamped  in   the    neighbourhood  of 
Thcbe«       Leu&ra,   at  no   great  diftance  from  the    enemy. 
^^*  Inftead  of  an   auxiliary,   Jafon  thought   it  more 
fuitable  to  his  intereft  to  ad  the  part  of  a  mediator. 
He  exhorted  the  Thebans  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
advantages  which  they  had  already  obtained,  with- 
out driving  their  adverfaries  to  defpair;  that  the 
recent  hiftory  of  their  own  republic  and  of  Sparta, 
fhould  teach  them  to  remember  the  viciffitudes  of 
fortune.      The    Lacedaemonians,    on    the    other 
hand,  he  reminded  of  the  difference  between  a 

victorious 
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vi&orious  and  vanquifhed  army.  That  the  prefent  CHAP, 
crifis  feemed  totally  adverfe  to  the  re-eftablifh-  t  X^^Ji 
ment  of  their  gr^tnefs ;  that  they  fhould  yield  to 
the  fatality  of  circumftances,  and  watch  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  to  reftore  the  tarhifhed 
luftre  of  their  arms.  His  arguments  prevailed ; 
hoftilities  were  fufpended;  the  terms  of  a  peace 
were  propofed  and  accepted  :  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  fo  little  con* 
fidence  in  this  fudden  negociation,  that  they  de- 
camped the  night  following,  and  continued  to 
march  homeward,  with  the  dilligence  of  diftruft 
and  fear,  until  they  got  entirely  beyond  reach  of 
theThebans43. 

Jafon  had  not,  probably,  more  confidence  in  a 
treaty  hqftily  concluded  between  enemies,  whofe 
refentments  were  irritated  and  inflamed  -  by  fo 
many  mutual  injuries  offered  and  retorted.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  contrary  to  his  views 
than  a  fincere  and  lafting  peace  between  thefe 
powerful  republics  ;  but,  as  this  was  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended, he  wifhed  to  obtain  the  reputation  of 
appeafing  the  difTenfions  of  Greece ;  a  circum- 
ftance  of  great  importance  to  the  accomplifhment 
of  his  own  lofty  defigns. 

In  his  return  home,  he  demolifhed  the  walls  of  He  is  af- 

Heraclea,  a  town  fituate  near  the  ftraits  of  Ther-  |*m*ated 

mopylae;    not  fearing,  fays  his  hiftorian4*,  that  midftof 

any  of  the   Greek    ftates   fhould   invade  his  do-  IjJJ**0" 

minions  from  that  fide,  but  unwilling  to  leave  a  oiymp. 

cii.  3. 

A.C.370. 

45  Xenoph.  p.  600.  M  Ibid.  p.  599. 

vol.  in.  *  c  c  place 
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C  HAP,  place  erf  fuch  ftrength  on  his  frontier,  which,  if 
feized  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  might  obftrud 
his  paffage  into  Greece.     Thither  he  determined 
to  return  at  the  celebration  of  die  Pythian  games, 
at  which  he  meant  to  claim  the  right  of  prefiding, 
as  an  honour  doe  both  to  his  piety  and  to  his 
power.    He  commanded,  therefore,  die  cities  and 
villages  of  Theflaly  to  fatten  fheep,  goats,  fwme, 
and  oxen,  and  propofed  honourable  rewards  to 
fuih  diftri&s  as  furnifhed  the  beft  vi&ims  for  the  - 
altars  of  Apollo.     Without  any  burthenfome  im- 
pofition  on  his  fubje&s,   he  colleded  a  thouland 
oxep,  and,  of  fmaller  cattle,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thoufand.     At  the  fame  time  he  prepared  the 
whole  military  ftrength  of  Ins  kingdom  by  whofe 
afliftance,  ftill  more  effe&ually  than  by  the  merit 
of  his  facrifice,  he  might  maintain  his  pretentions 
to  the  fuperintendence  of  the  games,  the  direction 
of  the  oracle,  and  the  administration  of  the  facred 
treafure,  which  he  regarded  as  fo  many  previous 
fteps  to  the  conqueft  of  Greece  and  Afia.     But, 
amidft  thefe  ambitious  dreams,  Jafon,  while  review- 
ing the  Pheraean  cavalry,  was  ftabbed  by  feven 
youths,  who  approached  him,  on  pretence  of  de- 
manding juftice  againft  each  other.     Two  of  the  af- 
.  Cdfins  were  difpatched  by  his  guards.    Five  mounted 
fleet  horfes,  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  ufe, 
and  efcaped  to  the  Grecian  republics,  in  which  they 
were  received  with  univerfal  acclamations  of  joy,  and 
honoured  as  the  faviours  of  their  country  from  the 
formidable  rower  of  an  enterpriikig  and  magnani- 
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mous  tyrant 4S.  The  projeSs  and  the  empire  of  c  H  A  P. 
Jafon  perifhed  with  himfelf ;  Theflaly,  as  we  (hall  ^  ^^L 
have  occafion  to  explain,  relapfed  into  its  former 
ftate  of  divifion  and  weaknefs :  but  it  is  the  bufi- 
nefe  of  hiflory  to  relate  not  only  great  adtions,  but 
great  defigns ;  and  even  the  defigns  of  Jafon  an- 
nounce the  approaching  downfid  of  Grecian  free- 
.dofcu 

45  Xenoph.  &  Dlodor.  ibid.  &  Valerius  Maximus,  L  ix* 
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CHAP.    XXXI. 

Tumults  in  the  Peloponnefus. — Invqfion  of  Laconic— - 
Epaminondas  rebuilds  MeffenS.— Foundation  of 
Megalopolis.— Arcbidamus  re/lores  the  Fortune  of 
Sparta.— Affairs  of  Tbeffaly  and  Macedon. — Ne- 
gotiations for  Peace.— The  Pretenfions  of  Thebes 
rejefted. — Epaminondas  invades  the  Peloponnefus. 
—Revolutions  in  Achaia.— Speech  of  Arcbidamus 
in  the  Spartan  Council.— Defigns  of  Thebes. — Dif- 
tmcerted  by  Athens.— Pelopidas's  Expedition  into 
Tbeffaly.— The  Arcadians  feize  the  Olympic  Trea- 
fure.— Battle  of  Mantinaa.—Age/ilaus's  Expedi- 
tion into  Egypt. 

CHAP.  TTtfB  death  of  Jafon    removed    the    terror    of 
a  *****  t         Greece;    but  of  a  country  which  owed  its 
HifW  of  fafety  to  the  arms  of  an  afTaffin,  the  condition  may 
**  W*      juftly  be  regarded  as  extremely  unliable  and  pre- 
G^Vj      carious.       There    elapfed,    however,    thirty-three 
freedom,     years  of  difcord  and  calamity,   before  the  Greeks 
finally  experienced,  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  fuch 
ambition  and  abilities  as  enabled  him  fully  to  ac- 
complish the  lofty  defigns  of  the  Theffalian.     The 
hiftory  of  this  laft  ftage  of  tumultuous  liberty  com- 
prrfends  the  blMfedy,  buL^indecifive  wars,  which 
exhaufted  Greece  during  eleven  years  that  inter- 
vened between  the  battle  of  Leu&ra,  and  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Philip  to  the  Macedonian  throne,   to- 
gether with  the  a&ive  reign  of  that  prince ;  a  me- 
morable period  of  twenty-two  years,  illuminated  by 
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the  fuccefs  and  glory  of  Macedon,  and  clouded  by  CHAP, 
the  difgrace  and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics,        t  XX*1* 
The  unexpected  iffue*of  the  battle  of  Leu&ra  Tumults  . 
was  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  Spartans,  by  weaken-  ^d  &&- 
ing  their  own  confederacy,  and  ftrengthening  that  pei0pon- 
of  their  enemies.    In  lefs  than  two  years  after  that  nef™  after 
important  event,  the  alliance  in  Peloponnefus,  over  tfjJ^ftL, 
which  Sparta  had  fo  long  maintained  an  afcendant,  Olymp. 
was  totally:  diffolved,  and  mod  cities  had  changed  c£q*  70 
not  only  their  foreign  connexions,  but  their  do- 
meflic  laws  and  government.     During  the  fame 
period,   the  confederacy,  of  which  Thebes  was  the 
head,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  very  widely  ex- 
tended.    Many  communities  of  the  Peloponnefus 
courted  her  protection ;  and,  iitthe  north  of  Greece, 
the  Acarnanians,    Locrians,    Phocians,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent,  from  the  Ionian  to  the 
jffigaean  fea,  and  even  the  ifle  of  Eubcea,  in<jreafe4 
the  power,  and  in  fome  meafure  acknowledged  the 
dominion  of  Thebes.     The  hiftory  pf  thefe  ra- 
volutions  is  very    iqiperfe&ly    related  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  their  qonfequepces  were  top  remark- 
able not  to  be  attended  to  and  explained.     The 
Peloponnefian$,  after  being  delivered- from  the  op* 
predion  of  the  Spartan  yoke,  were  fubje&ed  to  the 
more  deftruftive  tyranny  of  their  own  ungovernr 
able   paffions  \     Every  ftate  and  every"  city  wa« 
torn  by    fa&ions,  which  frequently  blazed  forth 
into    furious   feditions.    The  exiles  from  federal 
republics  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  thofe  who 

1   DiodoruSf  Lxv.  p.  37i>  &  leqq,    Ifocrat    in  Archidam.   9c. 
fe  Pace, 
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CHAP,  had  expelled  them.  Fourteen  hundred  were  ba- 
^aXm.  ^  nifhed  from  Tegea ;  two  thoufand  *  were  (bin  in 
Argoe  i  in  many  places  the  contending  fa&bns 
alternately  prevailed ;  and  thofe  who,  in  the  firft 
encounter,  had  got  poffeffion  of  the  government 
and  the  capital,  were  fometimes  attacked  *  and  con* 
qiiered  by  the  numerous  fugitives,  who  formed  a 
camp  in  the  adjoining  territory.  The  Manii- 
'  nasans,  alone,  feemed  to  have  a&ed  wifely .  With  one 
accord,  and  with  equal  dilligence,  they  laboured  to 
rebuild  their  walls,  which  the  infolence  of  Sparta 
had  demolifhed.  The  work  was  foon  brought  to 
a  conclufion ;  and  the  Mantinaeans,  united  in  one 
democracy,  fully  determined  thenceforth  to  pre* 
ferve  the  ftrength  of  their  city,  which  appeared  ne~ 
ceflary  to  maintain  their  political  independence. 
The  exiles  Neither  the  Thebans  nor  die  Spartans  imme* 
S^arta.  diately  interfered  in  this  fcene  of  difarder.  The 
former  found  fufficient  employment  for  their  arms 
and  negociations  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  latter  were  fo  much  humbled  by  their  de- 
feat at  Leu&ra,  that  they  contented  themfelves 
with  preparing  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  to  repel  the  expefted  affiiult  of  their  capital. 
For  this  purpofe  they  had  armed  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, who  were  legally  exempted  from   military 

*  This  number  is  tnadeout  by  comparing  di&rent  authors,  and 
uniting  in  one  view  the  different  fcenes  of  the  (edition,  which  is 
Called  the  Scytalifm  by  Diodorus  (ubi  fupra),  and  Pauianias  (Co- 
rinth), from  the  Greek  word  rat/rota,  fignifying  a  dub,  which9  k 
Jeems,  was  the  principal  infirument  of  defiru<5Hoa. 

*  Diodom,  1  a:v.  p.  37X9  &  feqq. 
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fe*vi<:e  \    They  had  commanded  .into  the  field  en  AH. 
even  thofe  citizens  who  were  employed  in  fuch    **** 
facred  and  civil  offices  as  are  deemed  moft  ufeful 
in  fociety  j  and*  as  their  laft  refource,  they  talked 
of  giving  arms  to  the  Helots.     But  the  convul* 
(ions  of  Pelopoanefus  foon  fupplied  them  with  lefs  * 

dangerous   auxiliaries5.      The  incenj^d  .partifcuu 
of  asiftoeracy,  who  had  been. expelled  fromAr* 
golis,  Achaia,  and  Arcadia,   had  recoorfe  to  the 
mod  ancient  and  diftinguifhed  patxtoss  of  their 
political  principles.      Encouraged   by  this  feafon*  That  re- 
able  reinforcement,  the  Spartans,  fefc  2%  defiance  PubKca5- 
the  Theban  invafion,  by  which  they  had  been  for  ^n  to  „». 
long  threatened,  and  feat  &  cionfiderable  detadiH  cover  her 
naent  tQ  recover  their  loft  authority  in  Arcadia*  ^Aradia; 
But  it  was  the  fete  of  Spartac,  to  regain  neither  int 
that*  nor.  in  any  other  ftate,  ;of  the  Peloponnefus,, 
the  influence  which'  fee  had  lofLin  the  field  of 
Leu&ra.     Polyfcropos,  who  commanded  .  her  allies: 
in  this,  expedition,  was  defeated  and.  fkin  i&  the 
firft  rencounter  with  the  Arcadians*  and  Lysomedesy 
their  intrepid  and  magnanimous  leader*     Nor/  did   ;    ,  . 
Agefilaus  perform  any  thing  depiive  ajgainft  the; 
enemy.     He  was  contented  wieh  ravaging  ihefvik*     : 
lages  and  delightful  vallies  of  Arcadia,  in  which;  he 
met  with  little  refinance  from  the  inhabitants*;  who. 
declined    an   engagement,    until  they  fcould  be 
joined  by  the  Theban  confederacy  whofe  affifiance 
they  had  fent  to  folicit,  and  had  juft  reafon  to  ex- 
peft 
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CHAP.      At  length  the  far-renowned  Thebans  took  the 
xxxi.    field,  haying  carefully  pondered  their  own  ftrength, 
The  The-  an^  colle&ed  into  one  body  the  flower  and  vigour 
bans  take    of  their  numerous  allies.     They  were  accompanied 
the  head  of  ^f  ^e  w^hke  youth  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
their  allies.  Boeotia,  by  the  Acarnanians,   Phocians,  Locrians, 
^J10^      and  Eubceans,   and   by  a  promifcuous  crowd  of 
A.  C.  369.  needy  fugitives,  who  were  attracted  to  their  camp 
by  the   allurement    of  plunder.     They  had  no 
fooner  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  than  they 
were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as 
well  as  by  the  Elians  and  Argives.     This  united 
mafs  of  war  exceeding  any  numbers,  that  either 
before  or  afterwards  ever  affembled  in  Greece  un«« 
der  one  flandard,  amounted  to  fifty,  fome  fay  to 
feventy  thoufand  men7.     The  Thebans,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Boeotians,  were  commanded  by  Epa- 
minondas  and  Pelopidas,  to  whom  the  generous 
admiration  of  their  colleagues  had  voluntarily  re* 
figned  their  authority.     Apprifed  of  the  march  of 
fuch  a  formidable  army,  conduced  by  generals  of 
The  Spar-  ^uc^  ^questionable  merit,  Agefilaus  prepared  to 
tans  eva-     evacuate  Arcadia,  a  meafure  which  he  fortunately 
!Sf Ar"    ©ffe&ed,  before  his  foldiers  beheld  the  fires  kindled 
in  the  hoftile  camp,  and  thus  avoided  the  difgrace 
of  retiring  before  the  enemy  *•     His  unrefifted  de« 
vacation  of  the  territory  which  he  had  ini$ded,  as 
well  as  his  fuccef§ful  retreat,  gave  frefli  fpirits  to 
his  followers,  and  made  them  return  with  better 

7  The  numbers  differ  in  Xenophon.  Hellen.  1.  vL    Pau&n.  Bceotic. 
Diodorus*  1.  xv.  &  Plut  in  Pelopid. 
e  Xenoph.  p.6o6*  '         .  >" 
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hopes  to  defend  their  own  country,  which  was  now  CHAP. 
threatened  with  invafion.  \i^^ 

The  Thebans,  though  they  had  no  longer  any  invafion  of 
occafion  to  protect  the  Arcadians  from  infult,  were  Laconic 
determined9,  by  many  powerful  motives,  to  em- 
ploy the  vaft  preparations  which  they  had  col- 
lected. Their  particular  refentment  againft  Sparta 
was  heightened  by  the  general  voice,  of  their  allies, 
who  exhorted  them  to  embrace  an  opportunity 
which,  perhaps,  might  never  return,  utterly  to  de- 
ftroy  a  people  who  neither  could  enjoy  tranquillity, 
jjor  allow  their  neighbours  to  enjoy  it.  The  in- 
habitants of  Carya,  and  of  feveral  other  towns  in 
JLaconia,  declared  their  refolution  to  revolt  from 
Sparta  as  foon  as  the  enemy  fhould  enter  their 
boundaries.  In  a  council  of  war  fummoned  by 
the  Tfreban  generals,  it  was  therefore  refolved 
to  march  without  farther  delay  into  the  Lacedae- 
monian territories,  to  lay  wafte  the  country,  and, 
if  poffible,  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  capital. 

That  this  refolution  might  be  executed  with  the  Brave  de* 
neater  celerity  and  effeft,  the  army  was  thrown  ffnc?.?f.^ 

?        r  ..   ./  j  /i-      j     ,      r  j  thediftncl 

into  tour  divmons,  deltmed,  by  leparate  roads,  to  sciritis. 
break  into  the  devoted  province,  to  join  forces  at 
Sellaiia,    and  thence   to  march   in   one  body  to 
Sparta.    The  Boeotians,  Eleans,  and  Argives,  pe- 
netrated, ^without  oppofition,    by  the    particular 

•  They  at  firft  oppofed  the  eagerneft  of  the  Arcadians,  Elians, 
and  Argives,  for  invading  Laconia,  confidering  vn  WE/*£*x«Twm 
juy  n  Aaxwvixrj  iXryrro  curat*  $p«p*$  $t  xabirxvcu  svoyu^ov  em  tok  WTrpxr- 
<$ur<xTOis.  u  That  it  would  be  difficult  to  penetrate  into  a  country 
defended  by  the  natural  ftrength  of  its  frontier,  or  by  vigilant  gar* 
rifons."     Xenoph.  p.  607. 

routes 
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CHAP,  routes,  which  had  been  affigned  them.  Brit  when 
\^^jj  t*le  Arcadians,  who  formed  the  IbuWft  <dftffion  of 
the  army,  attempted  to  traverfe  the  diftriS  Sciritis, 
the  brave  Ifchilas,  who  guarded  that  important 
pafs,  determined  to  repel  them,  or  to  periih.  The 
example  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae  kindled  a 
generous  enthufiafm  in  the  breaft  of  this  gallant 
Spartan.  .  The  numbers  of  the  Arcadian  levies  fo 
far  exceeded  his  own.  that  death  feemfed'  die  fare 
reward  of  his  courage.  Yet  he  exhorted  ,aU  thofe 
to  decline  danger  who  were  not  ambitious  to  fliare 
k.  He  even  commanded  the  youth  to  leave  hie 
camp  before  the  engagement,  deeming  their  lives 
too  precious  to  be  rifked  in  fo  defperate  an  enter- 
prife.  He,  with  the  old  foldiers  who  followed 
him,  chofe  the  prefent  opportunity  to  meet  a 
glorious  death  in  defence  of  their  country.  But 
their  lives  were  fold  dearly.  The  a&ion  was  long 
doubtful ;  the  lofs  of  the  Arcadians  great ,  nor  did 
tKe  battle  ceafe  till  the  laft  of  the  Spartans  had: 
fellen  » 
Devafta-  The  confederates  having  foon  after  aflembled  at 
tionof  Sellafia,  t"le  place  of  rendezvous,  marched  forward 
to  Sparta,  burning  and  deftroying  all  before  them. 
Daring  five  hundred  years  Laconia  had  not  ex- 
perienced a  fimilar  cahmity.  The  guards  who 
defended  the  city  were  thrown  into  confternation. 
The  women  were  terrified  by  the  {moke  and 
tumult  raifed  by  the  invaders  j   a  fpe&acle,  coa* 

*°  Xenopfo.  1.  vi.  p.  607.  &  Diodor.  1.  xv.  p.  3  76.   •  The  former 
indeed  a&ds,  u  /xd-  t*$  aptpvyivSw;  lutyvyty  "  Unlefs,  perhaps,  fome 
1  one  efcaped  unknown  through  the  enemy •" 

cerning 
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«Hiing  which  it  had  been  their  ufual  boaft,  that  CHAP, 
they  alone  of  all  the  Grecian  females,,  had  never  XXXL 
beheld  it  in'  their  native  land.  Alarmed  by  the 
danger  which  threatened  them,  and,  which  they 
were  feiifible  of  their  own  inability  to  repel,  the 
Spartans  embraced  the  doubtful  expedient  of  giving 
arms  to  their  peafents  and  flaves,  whom  they  com- 
monly treated  with  fuch  an  excels  of  cruelty.  Not 
left  than  fix  thoufand  of  thefe  unhappy  men  were 
engaged,  by  threats  or  promifes,  to  undertake  the 
rekz&ant  defence  of  the  proud  tyrants,  whom  they 
detected.  Their  formidable  numbers  increafed  the 
general  panic,  which  had  feized  the  magiferates  and 
citizens^  and>  which  did  not  finally  ceafe  until  the 
arrival  of  a  powerful  hody  of  men  from  Corinth* 
Phlius,  Epidaairus,  and  Pallene;  cities  which, 
though  they  had  ever  oppofed  the  defpotifm9  were 
unwilling  to  permit  the  deftruSion  of  Sparta. 

This  iieafonable  reinforcement  not  only  removed  vigilant 
the  confirmation  of  the  Spartans,  but  made. them  intrepidity 
pafs  with  rabidity  from  the  depths  o£  defpondency  ^tajf" 
to  the  triumphs  of  hoped  fuccefs.     The  kings  and 
magistrates  couM  fcarcely  reftrain  their  impetuofity 
from  rufhing  into  the  field ;  and  this  martial  enthufi- 
afm,  guided  by  the  confummate  prudence  of  Agefi-  / 

laus,  enabled  them  to  repel  the  firft  affaulte/of  the 
enemy,  and  to  convince  them  that  every  fucceeding 
attempt  to  get  poffeffion  of  the  city,  rauft  be  attend- 
ed with  fuch  fatigue,  and  danger,  and  lofs  of  men,  as 
could  not  be  compenfated  by  the  attainment  of  thaj 
pbjeQv  The  coftduft  of  Agefilaus,  during  this  cri- 
tical emergency,  has  been  highly  extolled  by  all 

writers, 
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CJL6.P#  wr*ters  "»  an^  never  beyond  its  merit.    By  a  wcH 
contrived  ambufh  in  die  temple  of  the  Tynda- 
rids12,  he  defeated  the  defigns  of  the  affaitants; 
with  Angular  prefence  of  mind13,  he  quelled  a 
dangerous  infurre&ion;   and  while,  by  force  or 
ftratagem,  he  overcame  the  united  efforts  of  do- 
medic  and  foreign  enemies,  he  negociated  the  moft 
powerful  afliftance  for  the  relief  of  his  country. 
The  Spar-       Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leu&sa,  the 
tans  and     Athenians  had  declared  their  refolution  to  renew 
negociate    an(^  confirm  the  treaty  of  Ant alcidas,  which,  though 
at  Athens   it  diminifhed  the  grandeur,  yet  fecuted  the  tran- 
ilefenc*.     yullity  of  Greece,  and  prevented  the  weaknefs  of 
any  one  republic  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  ambition 
of  another.     But  notwithftanding  this  declaration, 
which  was  univerfally   approved  by  their  neigh- 
bours, they  had,  either  from  refentment  or  from 
policy,  remained  above  two  years  fpe&ators  of 
the  decline  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  the  growth 
of  the  Theban  league.     Whatever  uneafinefs  might 
be  occafioned  by  the  increafing  ftrength  of  their 

11  Xenoph.  &  Plut.  in  Agefilao.      Diodorus,  1.  xv.  &  Paufanias 

Lacon. 

"  Caitor  and  Pollux,  fo  called  from  their  mother  Tyndaris,  or 
Leda. 

13  The  mutineers  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  feize  an  import- 
ant poft  in  the  city.  Agefilaus  obferved  them  as  they  marched  thi- 
ther, and  immediately  fiupe&ing  their  defign,  called  out,  that  they 
had  miftaken  his  orders;  declaring  it  to  be  his  meaning,  that  they  ihould 
feparate  into  different  divifions,  and  repair  to  the  feveral  potts  which 
he  named.  The  confpirators  naturally  concluded  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  their  purpofe,  and  Separating  as  he  commanded,  could  never 
afterwards -find  an  opportunity  to  unite  in  fuch  numbers  as  rendered 
them  dangerous. 

new 
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new  rival,  was  fufficiently  balanced  by  the  decay  chap. 
and  downfal  of  their  ancient  and  inveterate  enemy.  xx^\t 
But  though,  doubtlefs,  they  ardently  defired  the 
ruin  of  the  Spartan  power,  they  could  not  fincerely 
approve  the  cruel  deftru&ion  of  their  perfons  and 
of  their  city.  When  informed  of  the  terrible  de- 
vaftation  of  Laconia,  they  naturally  felt  a  return  of 
compaffion  for  a  people,  whofe  exploits,  on  many 
memorable  occafions,  had  done  fuch  fignal  honour 
to  the  Grecian  name. 

The  emiffaries  of  Agefilaus,  whofe  fuperior  mind  Ai^u- 
had  affumed  diftatorial  power  amidft  the  diflrefs  of  ^^  ^ 
his  country,  feized  the  favourable  opportunity  to  employed 
urge,  with  the  Athenians,  many  motives  of  a&ion,  or  *^f 
which  feldom  operate  amidfl;  the  cold  lifelefs  politics 
of  modern  times.      They  took   notice  that  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  often  mutually 
aflifted  each  other  in  feafons  of  diflrefs,  and  that 
the  mod  glorious  aera  of  their  ftory  was  that  in 
which  the  two  republics  had  united  their  councils 
and  meafures  againft  a  common  enemy.     That, 
when  the  fpirit  of  rivality  and  ambition  had  un- 
happily divided  Greece,  and  the  Athenians  were 
expofed  to  the  calamities  of  a  long  and  unfortunate 
war,  they  had  been  prote&ed  by  the  humanity  of  * 
Sparta  againft  the  implacable  rage  of  the  Thebans, 
who  wiihed  to  demolilh  the  city  of  Athens,  and  to 
reduce  its  territory  to  the  barren  folitude  of  the 
Criffean  plain.     That,  by  .the  moderation  of  Sparta, 
the  Athenians  had  not  only  been  faved  from  the 
vengeance  of  foreign  enemies,  but  delivered  from 
the  yplce  of  $tonteftic  tyrants,  and  the  cruel  tyranny 

9f 
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How  re- 
ceived by 
the  Athe- 
nians* 


C  H  A  P.  of  the  Rfiftratidae.  The  merit  of  thefe  fervices 
XXXL  deferved  the  reward  of  gratitude ;  the  hereditary 
renown  of  Athens  urged  her  to  proteft  the  mifer- 
able ;  and  juftice  demanded  that  fhe  fhould  afiert, 
and  maintain,  the  conditions  of  a  recent  treaty, 
which  (he  herfelf  had  propofed,  and  which  the 
Thebans,  ^after  accepting,  had  fo  manifeftly  vio- 
lated. 

A  loud  and  difcordant  murmur  ran  through  the 
affembly.  Some  approved  the  demand,  others 
obferved  that  the  Spartans  changed  their  language 
with  their  fortune;  that  they  had  formerly,  and 
probably  would  again,  whenever  they  became 
powerful,  affume  a  very  different  tone,  and,  inftead 
of  colouring  by  falfe  difguifes,  difplay  in  its  native 
force  their  inveterate  enmity  to  Athens.  That  the 
late  treaty  of  peace  couffl  not  entitle  them  to  any 
affiftance,  fince  they  themfelves  had  begun  the  war 
by  the  invafion  of  Arcadia ;  a  war  undertaken  from 
the  unjuft  motive  of  fupporting  the  tyrannical  usurp- 
ation of  the  nobles  of  Tegea  over  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Together  with  the  Lacedaemonian  ambafiadors, 
had  come  thofe  of  Corinth  and  Phlius,  cities  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  by  an  unfhaken  fidelity  to  their 
ancient  confederate  and  prote&or.  Cleiteles  the 
Corinthian,  obferving  what  turn  the  debate  was 
likely  to  take,  flood  up  and  faid,  "  Were  it  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  Athenians !  who  are  the  aggreffors, 
the  melancholy  experience  of  our  ftate  would  re- 
move the  difficulty..  Since  thte  ^notation  of  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  Cormthfeft^  farety*  have 

t  not 
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not  committed  hoftilities  againfl:  any  power  in  c  H  A  P. 
Greece.  .  Yet  the  Thebans  have  entered  our  ter-  ^™^ 
ritory,  cut  down  our  trees,  burned  our  houfes, 
plundered  our  cattle  and  effe&s.  How,  then,  can 
you  refufe  your  affiftance  to  thofe  who  have  been 
£o  manifeftly  injured,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty,  to  which,  at  your  exprefs  defire,  they  ac- 
ceded and  fwore  ?"  The  aflembly  loudly  approved 
the  difcourfe  of  Cleiteles,  whkh/was  fupported  dfrd 
confirmed  by  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Pa- 
trocles  the  Phliafian. 

€€  It  is  manifeft,  I  think,  to  all  of  you,  Athe-  of  Patto- 
nians !  that  fhould  Sparta  be  deftroy^  Athens  jJJLjJj^ 
muft  be  the  next  objeQ  of  the  hoftility  of  Thebes, 
fince  that  city  alone  would  then  ftand  in  the  way 
of  her  ambition.    The   caufe    of  the    Lacedae- 
monians therefore  is,  jfr  fa&,  your  own.     You 
muft  embrace  it  with  ardour,  as  the  laft  oppor- 
tunity which  the  gods  perhaps  will  afford  you,  of 
defending  the  general  freedom  at  the  head  of  your 
allies,  and' of  preventing  the  dangerous  domination 
of  the  Thebans ;  the  effefls  of  which,  you,  who  are 
their  neighbours,  would  feel  with  peculiar  feverity. 
By  taking  this  refolution,  which  is  equally  gene- 
rous and  falutary,  you  will  acquire  a  fund  of  merit, 
not  only  with  the  Spartans,  than  whom  none  were 
ever  more  mindful  of  favours,  or  more  atpbitious 
.    of  honeft  fame,  but  alfo  with  us  their  allies,  who, 
-  fince  we  have  continued  faithful  to  our  friends  in 
their  adverfity,  cannot  be  fufpe&ed  of  ingratitude 
to  our  profperous  benefactors.     I  have  heard  with 
admiration  how,  in  ancient  times,  the  injured  and 

affliaed 
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CHAP,  affli&ed  always  had  recourfe  to  Athens,  and  W6ftf 
xxxi.  never  difappointed  of  relief,  I  now  no  longer 
hear,  but  fee,  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  their  faith- 
ful allies,  foliciting  your  protection  againft  the 
Thebans,  whofe  unrelenting  cruelty  could  not  per- 
fuade  Sparta,  in  the  height  of  her  refentment  and 
of  her  power,  to  defolate  your  country,  and  to  re- 
duce you  into  fervitude.  Your  anceftors  acquired 
juft  renown  by  faving  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  to  whom  the  impiety  of  Thebes  denied  the 
facred  rites  of  burial'4.  How  much  greater  re- 
nown will  redound  to  you,  when  the  Lacedae- 
monians, by  your  generous  affiftance,  fhall  be  faved 
from  death.  It  was  deemed  meritorious  in  them 
to  have  defended  the  children  of  Hercules  againft 
the  unnatural  perfecution  of  Euryftheus;  but  it 
will  be  far  more  glorious  for  you  to  have  defended 
not  only  the  defendants  of  that  hero,  the  here- 
ditary kings  of  Lacedaemon,  but,  along  with  them, 
the  fenate,  the  magiftrates,  the  people;  in  one 
word,  to  have  delivered  the  whole  nation  from  a 
danger  dreadful  in  itfelf,  and  otherwife  inevitable* 
During  the  profperity  of  their  empire,  the  Lace- 
daemonians prevented  your  deftru&ion  by  a  decree, 
which  difplayed  their  humanity,  without  expofing 
their  fafety.  •  You  are  called  to  defend  the  Lace- 
daemonians, not  by  ina&ive  decrees,  but  by  arms 
and  courage.  Arm  then  in  their  behalf;  and, 
forgetful  of  recent  animofities,  repay  the  important 

14  See  vol.  u  c.i.  p.  26.  The  fadU  alluded  to  in  the  text  are  re- 
lated in  all  the  panegyrics  of  Athens,  by  Plato,  Lyfiad,  liberates,  and 
Thucydides. 

v  fervices 
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feraces  whkh*  in  the  Barbarian  war,  the  Valour  of  c  ft  X ft 
Spam  rendered  to  Athens  and  to  all 'Greece.*       t'^°Lj 

The  affembly  was  fo  deeply  affe&ed  by  die  per-  iphfcntw, 
fuafnre  difcourfe  of  the  Phliafian,  thaf  they'  refufed  ^* 
to  hear  any  tbttg  in  oppofition  to  it,  arid  deter-  thou&ad 
mined,   almoft   unanimbuiy,   to  takfe1  tH£lfieid.  ««,<«* 
Iphicr^tes  was  naihed  general;    twelve  thbufand  1^0,^ 
men  severe  ordered  to  repair  to  his  ftandard;  the 
facrifices  were  propitious ;  the  troops  madet  a  fliort 
repaft;   and  fuch   was  ttafrWL*dejrfrr'itD  meet  the 
enemy,  that  many  fcf  them'  marched  forth  without 
waiting  .the  orders  of  th^rcod)teaftdi#^s.  T  - 

Epaminondas,  meanwhile,  had  icc^ittitted  dread-*  Spun* 
ful  dcivaftation  in  Lacohia.    His  xdMfe  from  the  m°°f** 

r  .  continues 

capital  had  exafperated  his  hoftflities  againft  the  his  ravages 
country.     H*  4iad  ddblated  the  fertile  banks  of  'm  *?    • 
the  Eurotas*  which  were  thick  planned  with  houfes,  v™*"* 
and  abounding  in  all  the   conveniences  of  life 
known  to(  the  auftere  fimplictty  of .  Sparta.     He 
had  affaulted  Helos  and  Qythium ;♦  and,'  traverfin^ 
the  whole  province,  had  deftmyed  the  villagesby 
fire,  and  the  inhabitants  by  4h6  fwordJ  vHven  theft! 
terrible  ravages  did  not  fatisfy  Ms  refenfrnent ;  he 

determined  that  the  invafion  of  Laconii  lhould 

« 

not  be  a  temporary  evil,  which  the'  labour  of  years 
might  repair;  and  for  this  purpole  employed  an 
expedient,  which,  eveft  after  he  might  evacuate 
their  country,  mull  leave  the  Lacedaemonians  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rage  of  an  implacable  enemy. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  relate  the  various  for-  Rebuilds 
tunes  of  the  Meffenians.     About  three  centuries  5?fffen& 

Olymp. 
15  This  whole  tran&Aioa  is  explained  in  Xenoph.  jn.  609— 6*»3^.  A.C.  ^. 

vol*  in.  d  d  before 


■ 

CHAP,  befarethe  period  npw  wfet  *gww>  their  cky  had 
bees  demoljfhed  by  the  Spajtaw;  their  territory 
had  been  fei&ed,  and  divided  3J»ong  that  people ; 
the  ancient  inhabitants  h?4  beep  reduced  into  fer? 
vitud<?,  and  complied  to  cultivate  their  paternal 
figldp  for  jhe  benefit  of  «F^fgafters;  &t  difperfed 
in  mifc^bl^^^afhip^t  gv«  , Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  Aft^r  tyo  catfufte*  of  httmilijttkm  and 
calajnity,  the  huiognitjr*  a^curni>g  w^  the  policy 
of  Athens,  took  cpn^fliQQ  on  this  unfortunate 
race,  and  fettled  ^hem  in  the  territory  of  Naupaftus, 
and  the  ndghbouri^g  &a$d  of  Cephalenia.  The 
Meflenians  displayed  thdr  gratitude  by  important 
fervfces  during  the  jPelpponpefian  war;  but  their 
jnofl  vigorous  exertions  could  not.  long  retard  the 
declining  forftifte  of  A&m$.  >  The  event  of  that 
war  rffljdere<£  SpRFfa  the  wbtfetf.of  Qreece ;  and 
thf  Iffeijepfoqp  w?r^  th$  firft  pbjefts  of  her  memo- 
r^le  tyr^nfly,  bpipg  uqnsrfally  enflaved,  banifhed, 
<ff  put  tp  dj^Lth.  ,  U  k  probable  that  the  fcattered 
ftfqaips  OJF  this  Tty^b\e  jmnmuxuty  would  flock 
foopd  every  quarter  *o  &e  ftandard  of  Epamlnondas, 
rqoipftg  i#  an  pppottytftky  to  retaliate  the  unre- 
leniwg  perfec\irioi3L  of  a  people  who  now  fiifiered 
(he  i^bmities  .which  they  :had  fo  often  inffi&ed. 
J&t  tb&  general  yqfee  of  hiftory  afcribes  to  Epaipi- 
x^ondas  the  merit  of  Ambling  the  Meffenians x6. 
It  is  certain  that  he.  rebuilt  their  city,  and  put 
them  in  poffeffion  of  their  territory;  an  a&  of 
kind  benefices  whicfe   inJhS-ed   a  raoft  unex- 

»  * 

'  ,6  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.    Diodor.  1.  xv.  p,  491.     Paufan.  Meffen. 
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pd&odw4,<3T^.pu^  who  Qg^Br 

beheld  *he  aflto*  of  a  nation,  which  they  had  twice 
endeavoured  {oi  eattingiufh,  revive  and  flourish  in 
their  neighbourhood;  continually  increafe  by  the 
aeceffion  of  Spartan  fubje&s  and  (laves  j  and,  en* 
cowaged  by  a  Thebafl  ganifon,  and  their  own 
ipvetei&te  hoftitky,  watch  every  favourable  oc- 
cafioi*  to  exert  the  full  force  of  their  vengeance  x\ 

Eparainondas   had   accomplished   this   extraor^  TheA&e- 
dinary  enter prife',  when  he  received  intelligence  of  n«» J»k* 
the  mprions  of  the  Athenian  army  commanded  by 
Iphicrates.    That  illuftrious  general  had  allowed 
the  ardour  of  his  troops  to  evaporate,  by  purfuiag 
a  condud  whH;h  it  is  impoffible,  at  thfs  diftance  of 
time,  to  explain,  but  which  the  military  hiftoriaau 
condemns,  as  highly  unworthy  of  his  former  re- 
nown.    When  celerity  was  oftheutmoft  import- 
ance, he  wafted  feveral  precious  days  at  Corinth, 
without,  any  neceffity,  or  even  pretence,  for  this  un- 
feafonable  delay.    His  foldiers  loudly  demanded  to 
meet  the  enemy,  or  even  to  affault  the  walls  of  Ax* 
gos,  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  populous  city  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  not  inferior  to  Thebes  itfolf  in  a&ive 
animefity  againft  their  common  foe.    Iphicrates, 
however,  embraced  none  of  thofe  meafures,  but  kd 
his  ,army  towards  Arcadia;    expecting,  perhaps,         ■»•■" 
what  a&ually  happened,  that  the  news  of  his  ar*  _ 
rival  there  would  deliver  Laconia  from  the  holtile 
invader. 

It   cannot  be   imagined,   indeed,  that  Epami*  The  The- 
nondas  feared  the  iffue  of  an  engagement  with  the  k™8  ***■ 

comnu 
17  Diodor  Ln  c. 16.  l8  Xcnoph. L vL yerfus  fintm* 

D  D  %  Athe- 
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CHAF.  Athenians.    But  h€  was  juftly  alarmed  with  the 
^Xjull^  Jntei-eft  which  even  that  people  had  taken  m  the 
danger  of  Sparta.     The  hfdignatfan  and  -  refent- 
tnent  which  they,  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  the  in- 
jured, difcovered  en  this  occafion,  taught  hjm  what 
fentiments  his  condu&  muft  excite  in  more  impar- 
tial dates,  fliould  he  perfift  in  his  original  plan, 
deftroy  the   Lacedaemonian  capital,   and,   as  the 
'  orator  Leptines  exprefled  it,  c<  pluck  out  an  eye  of 
:  Greece '  V*   Many  concurring  caufes  tended  alfo  to 
accelerate   his   departure.      The  Arcadians   were 
called  home  to  defend  their  houfes  and  families. 
The  Elians  and  Argi ves  were  anxious  to   fecure 
their  booty  by  an  expeditious  retreat.     Even  the 
Thebans  were  weary  of  an  expedition  which  had 
confumed  feveral  whiter  months,  a  feafon  in  which 
they  weye  not  accuftomed  to  keep  the  field.     Pro- 
vifions  likewife  grew   fcarce ;   and'  EpaminoBd&&, 
prefifed  by  difficulties  <m  every  fide,  prepared  to 
tvacuate  the  Lacedaemonian  territories;   but  not 
(in^the  words  of-Xenophon)  until,  u  every  thing 
of  value  had  been  confumed  or  plundered,  poured 
out,  or  bumed  down  2°." 

fa!m!  ST  :  At  *e  fame  time  that  *e  ThebahjS  **&  J-aconia, 
Athenians  Iphicrates  withdrew  the  Athenians  from  the  Country 
^pecW   yfokh   th      h^d  j^ded.     The  two  armies  filed 

ly  accuie  * 

their  com-  6ff,  as  by  mutual  confent,  and  returned  to  their 
mandew.     reSpe&ive  cities  by  feparate  roads,  without  any  at- 
tempt to   interrupt  the  progrefe   of  each   other. 
rt  Iphicntees   was  blamed   for  allowing   an  enemy, 
!  heaVy  with  plunder,  and  exhaufted  by  the  fatigue 

*  Ariftot.  Rhetor.  1.  iu.  c.  10.  *  Xenoph,  p.  61  a. 

of 
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of  a  winter's  campaign,  to  pafs  unmolefted  through  chap. 
the  Ifthtnus  of  Corinth.  Pelopidas  and  Epa-  J*3®1' 
minondas  were  accufed  and  tried  before  the  The- 
ban  affembly,  for  protracting  the  term  of  th^f}[  ...  * 
command  beyond  the  time  limited  by  law.  The 
former  difcovef  ed  lefs  courage  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  impetuous  and  daring 
chara&er.  He,  who  had  never  feared  the  fword 
of  an  enemy,  trembled  at  the  angry  voice  of  his 
^infolent  accufers.  But  Epaminondas  difplayed, 
on  this  occafion,  the  fuperiority  of  philosophical 
firmnefs,  feated  in  the  mind,  to  that  conftitutional 
courage  which  is  the  refult  of  blood  and  fpirits. 
The  latter  is  fufficient  for  a  day  of  battle ;  but  the 
former  alone  can  yield  fupport  in  every  yiciffitude 
of  fortune. 

Inftead  of  obferving  the  formality  of  a  regular  Epami- 
defence,  the  illuftrious  Theban  undertook  th*  in-  Jj^6" 
vidious  talk  of  pronouncing  his  own  panegyric  ";  conduit. 
After  relating  his  exploits,  without  amplification, 
and  v*9th6ut  diminution,  he  concluded  by  obferv- 
ing, c<  that  he  could  fubmit  to  death  without  re- 
luctance, fecure  of  immortal  fame,  earned  in  the 
fervice  of  his  country."     The  fedkious  demagogues 
were  awed  by  his  magnanimity ;  the  anger  of  the 
affembly  againft  himfelf  and  his  colleague  diffolved 
in  admiration  ;   and  Epaminondas  was  conduced 
from  the  tribunal  with  as  much  glory  as  from  the 
field  of  Xeu&ra, 

* r  •         •  -     - 

.  £-u  PJutarch. de  fui Laudfe,  p.  540. 
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From  the  invafion  of  Laconia  to  die  general 
engagement  at  Mantinaea,  there  elapfed  fix  years 
of  mdecifive  war  and  tumultuous  a&ivity j  battles 
loft  and  gained,  conquefts  made  and  abandoned, 
alliances  concluded  and  broken ;  treaties  of  peace 
propofed,  accepted,  and  violated  by  thofe  who 
felt  the  unhappy  effe&s  of  difienfions  which  their 
rancorous  animofity  was  unwilling  to  terminate* 
In  examining  the  hiftory  of  this  period,  we  may 
perceive  the  fame  confufion  in  the  relation,  *hich 
appears  at  firft  fight  to  have  been  in  the  events 
tnemfelves.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  reduce 
them  into  the  form  of  a  regular  narrative*  in 
important*  concerns,  numerous  bodies  of  men, 
however  they  may  aft  without  effeft,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  ad  entirely  without  defign :  their  mo- 
tives, unsteady  and  capricipus  as  they  often  are, 
form  the  invifible  chain  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  hiftorian  to  inveftigate  and  to  follow ;  fince  k 
is  otherwife  impoflible  that  the  tranfaftions  which 
he  describes,  fliould  afford  either  fbBd  inftru&ion, 
or  any  rational  entertainment. 
,  Early  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  Lacedsemo- 
mans,  with  the  few  allies  who  ftill  adhered  to  their 
caufe,  dtfpatched  an  embaffy  to  Athens,  in  order 
to  ftrengthen  the  bands  of  amity  and  union  with 
that  republic.  In  the  conference  held  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  it  appeared  that  the  Spartans  were  either  very 
deeply  affe&ed  by  the  recent  obligations  conferred 
on  them,  or  that  they  very  earnftly  defired  the  con- 
tinuance of  fimHar  favours.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  experience,  the  bravery,  the  naval  victories 

and 
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and  foirtufife  of  Athens,  juftfy  Entitled  WSt  td  the  fo-  c  ff>lr  p." 
vereignty  of  the  Grecian  feaa  j  and  when  tffis  coil* 
cetfioA,  which  had  hitherto  been  withheld  #ith 
fuch  difdaki,  could  not  iatisfy  the  mom  patriotic, 
or  rather  the  lefs  generoiis,  members  df  the  aSfenfo. 
bly,  they  condescended  to  grant  another  aeknbw- 
ledgment  ftili  more  ittconfiftent  with  the  prtde  6JF 
their  hereditary  pretenfiorts ;  that  m  fuch  military 
expeditions  as  were  undertaken  bf  the' joint  fbrcfcfr 
of  both  republics,  the  command  fhould  be  e^Kil 
atid  alternate ;  fo  that  an  alrmy  of  Lacedaemonians 
(a  thing  hitherto  unexampled,)  would  be  com- 
manded dhring  half  the  campaign  by  Athenian: 
generals.  Patrodes  the  Phttafian,  whofe  eloquence 
and  addrefs  had  been  drftihguifhed  in  the  former 
Aegociation,  was  riot  lefs  afltrve  in  the  prefent; 
chiefly  by  his  intervention  matters  tfere  finally 
adjufted;  an  alliance  of  the  moft  Ultimate  kind 
was  concluded  between  the  two  republics  ;  and,  btf 
the  affiftatnce  of  the  generous  Phliafian,  the  Spaik 
tans  obtained  this  important  advantage,  without 
the  difgi^ace  of  ftiany  ineffe&ual  overtures,  or  the 
niortification  of  long  fupplicatory  fpeechesy  which 
they  deemed  of  all  things  the  moft  grievous  -**.- 

The  Sp&rt&ft  negotiations,  fo  -  fcrtifiiate  in  The  Spar- 
Athens,  were  eqttafly  fuccefsful  with  Dionyfius  *?*  nes°* 
tyrant  of  jSlcily  and  Artaxerxes  Ring  of  Fterfia.  ^^A* 
"the  fottn&f  hirtifelf  a  Dorian,  naturally  lamented  Dionyfius 
the  humil&rtfon  and  diftrefs  of  a  people  who,  ^erK^ 
during  fetren    hundr'ed    years,    had  formed  the 
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CRAP,  pripdpal  ornament  and   defence  of  the  Dorian 
race;  and  the  latter  purfued  his  ordinary  fyftem 
of  politics,  of  affifting  the  weaker  party,  in  order 
to  balance  the  contending   powers,  and  to  per* 
petuate  the  hoftilities  of  Greece. 
MB^yna       While  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  ftrength  by 
thefe  important  alliances,  their  enemies  took  the 
field.      The  Arcadians  began  the  campaign  by 
entering  the  territory  of  Pallene,  an  Achaean  re- 
public,  which  ftill  remained  faithful  to   Sparta* 
The  country  was  laid  wafte,  the  villages  burned, 
the  city  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  garrifon,  confid- 
ing of   three  hundred  men,   partly  Lacedaemo- 
nians, were  put  to  the  fword.  Soon  after  this  fuccefs, 
the  Arcadians  were  joined  by  the  Elians-  and  Ai> 
gives.     Epaminondas  likewife  marched  fouthward 
at  the  head  of  the  Thebans,  their  foot  amounting 
to  feven  thoufand,  and  their  cavalry  to  five  hun- 
dred.   Before  he  reached  the  Ifthmus,  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  been  reinforced  by  a  body  of  two 
thoufand  Sicilian  troops,  agreeably  to  their  treaty 
with  Dionyfius :  and  the  Athenians  had  taken  the 
field,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  a&ually  the 
moil  refpe&ed,  or  at  lead  the'moft  popular,  of 
their  generals?    It  was  naturally  the  objed  of  the . 
Spartan  and  Athenian  commanders, _  to    prevent 
the  junction  of  Epaminondas  with  his  fouthern 
allies.    For  this  purpofe  they  ftrongly  guarded, 
and  even  fortified  the  Ifthmus ;  an  expedient  which 
bad  not  been  put  in  pra&ice  fince;the  invafion 
of    Xerxes.       The    Thebans,    however,     broke 
through,    took    Sicyon,    and  y  affaulted  Corinth. 

,    ,,   -  But 
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But  Chabrias,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  enjoy  chap. 
the  alteraate  command,  repulfed  them  with  fuch  tx^L 
lofs,    that    Epaminondas  judged  proper  to  retire  Retreat 
homeward  ;  on  which  account  he  was  blamed  and  °* th* 
tiifgraced  by  his  countrymen,  who,  infolent  with 
profperity,  thought  themfelves  entitled  to  perpetual 
good  fortune. 

The   unexpe&ed    retreat    of  the  Th(jbans,  of  Pretenfion 
which  it  was  not  eafy  to  conje&ure  the  real  caufe  ,3f  °^!IC  **> 
occafioned  much  diffatisfa&ion  among  their  con- 
federates, psKticylarly  the  Arcadians.     This  fimple, 
but    warlike  people,    had  obtained   diftinguiflied 
honour  in  feveral  recent  expeditions.     They  were 
ufually  concju&ed  by  the  Mantinaean  Lycomedes, 
a   man  gallant  in  enterprife,    and  perfevering  in 
execution ;  rich,  noble,  eloquent*  and    generous. 
Under  a  commander  equally  refpe&ed  and  beloved, 
the  Arcadians  found  nothing  too  arduous  for  their 
courage.     In    regular    engagements,    they    com* 
monly    proved  *  vi&orious  wherever  they    fought. 
But   their   principal    merit   was  difplayed  ii^  am- 
bufhes  and    furprife,    and  all  the  dangertfus  ftra- 
tagems  of  defultory  war.     When     a    favourable 
occafion  fummoned  their  adivity,  neither  length 
of  way,  nor  difficult  mountains,  nor  ftorms,  nor 
darknefs,  could  interrupt  their  courfe,  or  prevent 
their  unforefeen  affault a4.     Unaffifted  and  alone, 
they    had   often  defeated  fuperior  ftrength  and 

13  The  Tfeeban  demagogues,  as  "W:  learn  from  Diodorus  and 
ptatarcht  accufesj  Epaminondas  o£*reacheromcDrref^ndence  with  tfc* 
enemy 9  or  atleaft  of  fecredy  favouring  their  caufe;  but  this  is  alto* 
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CHAP,  manded    by   Lycomedes,  and  reinforced  by  die 
XXXL    Argives,  approached  to  its  relief.     Their  arrifai 
made  Archidamus  withdrew  to  the  hills  that  over- 
hang the  obfcure  village   of  Midea.    While  he 
encamped  there,  Ciflidas,    who    commanded  the 
Sicilians,   declared  that  the  time    limited  for  his 
abfence  was  expired,    and,   without  waiting  an 
anfwer,  ordered  his  forces  to  prepare  their  bag- 
gage, and  to  march  towards  Laconia.     But  the 
neareft  paffage  into  that  country  had  been  feized 
by  the  Mefleqans.     In  this  difficulty  Ciflidas .  ap- 
'  plied  to  Archidamus,  who  haftened  to  his  fupporfc. 
The  Arcadians  and  Argives  at  the  fame  time  de- 
camped.   The  hoftile  armies  encountered  near  the 
joining  of  the  two  roads  which  led  towards  Sparta, 
from  Midea  and  Eutrefios.    As  foon  as  Archida- 
mus  beheld  the  enemy  prepared  for  an  engage* 
ment,  he  commanded  the  Spartans  to  form,  and 
when  they  were  ready  to  advlnce,  addrefled  them 
as  follows :     "  Fellow-citizens  and  friends !  if  we 
are  (till  brave,   we  may  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence ;    we    may   yet   retrieve  our  affairs,  and 
deliver  down  the  republic  to  pofterity  as  we  re- 
ceived it  from  our  anceftors.     Let  us  ftrive,  then, 
by  one  glorious  effort,  to  recover  our  hereditary 
renown ;  and  let  us  ceafe  being  the  reproach  (in* 
ftead  of  what  the  Spartans  onpe  were,  the  orna- 
ment and  defence)  of  our  friends,  our  parents,  our 
families,  and  our  country/' 
Jkakrf        While  he  yet  fpoke,  it  thundered  on  the  right, 
von  by  the  though  the  day  was  clear  and  ferene.     The  foldiers, 
Spartan*     roufed  by  the  noife,  looked  towards  the  diredioq 

from 
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from  which  it  «&me,  and  beheld,  in  a  confecrsited  chap. 
gr&*  at  na  great  diftance,  an  altar  and  ftatue  of   XXXI* , 
Hercules,    the    great    progenitor  of  Archidamus  without 
and  the  Spartan  kings.     Animated  by  the  wonder*  *** loft  rf 
ful  concurrence  of  fuch  aufpicious  circumftances, 
they  were  tranfported  with  an  enthufiafm  of  valour* 
arid  impetuoufly  ruflied  againft  thei*  opponents,  in 
full    confidence   of   vi&ory.    The  enemy,    who 
thought  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  vanquifhed  and 
fpiritlefs  people,  were  aftonifhed  at  their  mien  and 
afped  as  they  advanced  to  the  attack.     The  few 
who  waited  their  approach  were  totally  deftroyed  j 
many  thoufands  periflied  in  the  purfuit ;  it  is  faid 
by  ancient  *  hiftorians  *%  that  the  Spartans  loft  not 
a    man.     Archidamus  ere&ed  a  trophy;  and  dis- 
patched a  meffenger  to  Sparta.     The  people  Were 
affembled,  when  he  communicated  his  extraordi- 
nary intelligence.     The  aged  Agefilaus  fhed  tears 
of  joy.    The    Ephori   and  fenators   fympathifed 
with  the  emotions  of  their  king.     The    patriotic 
weakneis  was  communicated  from  breaft  to  breaft  ; 
"the  amiable  contagion  fpread ;  the  fterneft  mem* 
bers  of  this  numerous  affembly  fbftened  into  tendez1- 
nefs,  and  melted  in  fenfibiUty *** 

The  Spartans  were  prevented  £rom  reaping  the  full  Founda- 
fruits  of  this  vi&ory,  through  the  confiderable  rein-  tion  rf 
forcement  which  the  Arcadians  foon  afterwards  re-  ^  °" 
ceived  from  Thebes.     By  the  affiftance  of  thefe 
troops,  the  Menalians  and  Parrhafians,  who,  from 

37  Xenqph.  1.  vii.  p.  6*0.     Diodor.  5c  Plot,  ubi  fupra. 

38  Xenonfu   ibid.       He  obferves*  t*rv  xopov  w    ap*  x*&   K0U 
torp  Zaxfv*  ffw.     «  So  common  are  tears  to  joy  and  fbrrow. 

their 
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e  H  A  P.  their  fitaatf oa  on  the  Gwthern  frontier  of  Arc&dia* 
were  moft  eacpofed  to  the  ineiirfionp  of  the  easmy, 
found  Aeans  t&  execute  a  defign  laid  m  have  besn 
formerly  fuggefted  by  Epamiaondas*    .They  aban- 
doned twenty  ftragghng  *nd  defenqekife  villages  ; 
and  choofing   an  advantageous  fituation  in  th# 
centre  of  theit  territory*  erefted  a  fortrefs  there, 
which .  tfoey  furrounded  with  a  ftrpng  wall*    The 
benefit  of  fecurity  attracted  new  inhabitants  ; .  the 
walls  were  extended ;  the  place  acquired  the  mag- 
nificent name  of  Megalopolis  *V  the  laft  city  built 
by  the  Greeks,  while  they  preferved  th$  dignity  of 
independent  government  *V 
Revoke         The  temporary  fuccefc  of  the  Sparttfts  under  Ar* 
i^d&iy.    chidamus,  which  is  generally  afcribed  tfc  the  valour 
of  that  commander,  was  principally  occafioned  by 
the  withdrawing  from  Peloponnefus,  at  a   very 
critical  jun&ure,   the  numerous  army  of  Thebes, 
which  was  at  that  time  called  northward,  in  order 
to  take  an  important  and  honourable  part  in  die 
affairs  of  Macedon  and  Theflaly.    Since  the  atro- 
cious murder  of  the  heroic  Jafori,  the  latter  kingdom 
had  been  afHi&ed  by  a  continual  train  of  crimes 
and  diforders.     Juft  gratitude  and  refped  towards 
the  memory  of  their  generous  and  warlike  chiefs  en- 
gaged the  Theffalians  to  perpetuate  the  honours  of 
his  family.    He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brothers  Po- 
lydore  and  Polyphron ;    of  whom  the  latter,  not 

*  «  The  great  city." 
'  *°  I  have  melted  together  Paufanias  in  Boeotic  and  Dfodorus, 

Lxv.  p*3$4«  but  followed  the  chronology  of  the  fatten 

being 
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fci&g  able  fo  endure  th*  teftraint  of  a  limited,  much  AHA  ft, 
lefcrf  a  #vifc4role,  attained,  by  the  affaffinatton  a3DOr# 
pf  his  colleague,  the  fole  dominion  of  Theffaly.  His 
(ten*  defpotifin  was  aboliihed  by  the  hand  of  Alex- 
agder,  who  avenged  the  blood  of  his  Jririfipan  * 
Polydore,  the  only  meritorious  a&ian  of  his 
life.  For,  Alexander  (a$  his  chara&er  is  rcpre* 
felted  to  u$)  e?cqeeded  the  cruelties  of  Poly* 
phron,  and  of  all  the.  detefted  tyrants  that  have 
ever  beeji  condemned  to  the  infamy  of  hiftory- 
The  T^ffalians  were  delivered  from.fnch  a  man* 
iter  by  the  domeftic  cpnfpiracy  of  his  wife  Thebc, 
{he  daughter  of  Jafon,  and  her  brothers  Tifipho. 
BUS,  PithplaujS,  md  kycophron ;  who.  governed 
with  preqariQw  fway,  tSft  the  power  and  addrefe  of 
Philip  deftroyed  their  ufarpation,  and  tendered 
their  diftrafted  country,  which  feemed  incapable 
of  freedom,  a  province  of  Macedonia.  Such,  in 
few  words,  weife  th#  revolutions  of  Theflaly ;  but 
the  bloody  reign  of  Alexander  demands  more  par* 
t^i^ar  attention,  heiflg  connefted  with  the  general 
revolution;  of  Greece* 

.4  cautious  reader  will  always  receive,  with  fosne  Tyranny 
dtflruft*  the  accounts  tranfmitted  by  ancient  re*  of  f*ex" 
publicans    of   the   live)  and  anions  of  tyrants32* 

31  His  brother,  uncle,  or  father,  according  to  different  authors. 

93  The  acceptation  of  the  word  tyrant  in  Greek  hiftory  is  well 
kn6wn.  TJie  Greeks  calle4  rvfcwoh  "tyrants"  thofe  who  had 
acquired  fovereignty  in  ftates  formerly  republican.  Theflaly,  Sicily, 
Cosinth,  &*•  were  governed,  not  by  GcoaiXus,  but  rvfumu,  "not  by 
kings,  but  tyrants;"  whereas  Macedonia,  which  had  never  been 
fubjecl  to  any  fpecics  <?f  popular  government,  was  ruled,  not  by 
rvpocmh  hyft  /&#£««*.'*  Wt  by  tyrants,  but  kings." 

1  The 
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CHAR  The  popular  hiftories  of  Alexander  retfmd  us  of 
XXXL  the  fanciful  defcriptions  of  Bufiris  o#  PygataSkm. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  tyrant  of  T&ef- 
faly  was  cruel  to  his  fubje&s,  perfidious  to  his 
allies,  implacable  to  his  enemies,  a  robber  by  land, 
and  a  pirate  by  fea":  but  that  it  was  his  ufual 
diverfion  to  bury  men  alive,  to  inclofe  them  in  -the 
(kins  of  wild  beafts,  as  a  prey  to  ravenous  dogs, 
to  mutilate  and  torture  children  in  the  prefence  of 
their  parents  **,  can  fcarcely  be  tfeooriciled  with  his 
(bedding  tears  for  the  imaginary  fufferings  of 
Hecuba  and  Andromache,  during  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Troades  3S.  It  is  true,1  that  he  is  faid 
sto  have  been  afhamed  of  this  weaknefs,  and  to 
have  left  the  theatre  with  confufion ;  but  what 
could  have  engaged  a  monfter,  fuch  as  Alexander 
is  defcribed,  to  liften  to  the  pathetic  (trains  of  the 
tender  Euripides  ?  What  pleafure,  or  what  pain, 
could  a  tyger,  thirfting  for  human  blood,  receive 
from  fuch  an  entertainment  ?  Although  we  abftraft 
from  his  (lory  many  incredible  fi&ions,  Alexander 
might  well  deferve  the  refentment  of  the  Theffa- 
lians.  His  injured  fubjeds  took  arms,  and  foli- 
cited  the  prote&ion  of  Thebes,  whofe  juftice  or 
ambition  readily  embraced  their  caufe.  As  Epa- 
minondas  (till  continued  under  the  difpleafure  of 
The  affair*  bis  country,  the  Theban  army  was  condu&ed  by 
ikly  fettled  Pdopwk*  and  lfmenias.  Their  arrival  (truck 
bj  Pelo-     terror  into  the  confcious  bread  of  the  tyrant,  who 

pidas. 

33  Thefe  are  the  worts  of  Xenophon,   p.  601. 

*  Pluu  inPelopid.  *  Id  de  Fort.  Afeaud. 
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without  daring  to  trufl:  his  deface  to  the  numerous  CHAP, 
guards  and  mercenaries  by  whom  his  ufurpation  :KXXI* 
was  fupported,  implored  the  clemency  of  the 
Theban  generals,  fubmitting  to  the  mod  humiliat- 
ing conditions  which  their  wifdom  might  judge 
proper  to  exa&  for  the  future  fecurity  of  his  fub- 
jefls36. 

This  tranfa&ion  was  fcarcely  ended,  when  the  PelopSdaa 
Thebans*  whofe   reputation  and  fuccefs  rendered  eftabiiihet 
them  the  moll  proper  mediators  in  the  affairs  of  on  $£** 
thpir    neighbours,    were  invited    into    Macedon,  throne  of 
which,  fince  the  death  pf  Amyntas  II.  had  been  a  ^  J^00* 
prey,  during  fix  years*  to  all  the  calamities  of  a  ceives 
difputed  fuceeffion.     Amyntas  left  three  legitimate  ^^" 
fons,    Alexander,   Perdictas,   and  Philip,    and  a  Olymp. 
natural  fon,.  Ptolemy,  whofe  intrigues  had  occa-  ^*# 
fioned  all  £he  diforders  of  the  kingdom.    He  could 
not  prevent    the  acceflion  of  Alexander  to  the 
throne,  as  that  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  man* 
hood  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.     But  he 
embittered  and   ihortened  his  reign,  which  lafted 
only  one  year ;  after  which  Ptolemy  aflumed  the  " 

reins  of  government,  as  guardian  to  the  minority 
of  Perdiccas,  and  prote&or  of  Macedon.  It  foon 
appeared,  however,  that  his  ambition  would  not 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  borrowed  power  of  a  regent, 
He  gained  a  confiderable  party  to  his  intereft, 
baffled  the  oppofition  of  Perdiccas's  partifans,  and 
boldly  ufurped  the  fovereignty.  The  friends  of 
that  unfortunate  prince  had  recourfe  to  the  juftice 

*  Diodor.  1.  xv.  c.  xvii.  &  Plut.  in  Pelopid. 

volt  in.  e  e  and 
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CrtAR,  and  power  of  Thebes.     Pelopidas  entered  Mace- 
don  at  the .  head  of  his  army ;  reftored  the  name-1 
rous  exiles  whom  Plotemy  had  baniihed  ;  afferted 
the  juft  rights  of  Perdiccas  to  the  throne  ;   and, 
after  receiving  hoftages  from  the  contending  fac- 
tions, among  whom  was  Philip,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Perdiccas,  afterwards  King  of  Macedon,  and 
conqueror  of  Greece,  returned  towards  Theflaly, 
haying  finally  re-eftablilhed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom 37. 
Is  treadie-       ^  fojg  journey  through  a  country  where  he  had 
fefeed  and  fo  lately  afted  the  part  of  a  judge  and  mailer,  it 
imprifoned  feemed  as  if  little  danger  could  reasonably  be  ap- 
aader,  k    prehended.     Pelopidas  had  fent  before  him  a  con- 
his  journey  fideable  detachment  of  his  army,  to  conduct  the 
Yj^       Macedonian  hoftages  towards  Thebes*     With  the 
Oiymp.      remainder,  he  marched  fecurely  through  the  terri- 

A?a#  6  tory  °^  ^s  Theflk^an  confederates,  when  he  was 
informed  that  Alexander  had  come  to  meet  him 
at  the  head  of  his  mercenaries.  Even  this  fufpicious 
circumftance  could  not  undeceive  the  credulous 
confidence  of  the  Theban  chief.  He  imagined  that 
the  tyrant  had  taken  this  meafure  in  order  to  fhew 
him  refpeft,  and  to  juftify  himfelf  againft  fome 
recent  complaints  of  his  injured  fubjefls.  With 
an  imprudence  which  all  hiftorians  agree  to  con- 
demn 3*,  both  Pelopidas  and  Ifmenias  threw  them- 

97  Diodor.  1.  xv.  c.  xvii.  &  Rut.  in  Pelopid. 

38  Befides  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  the  (age  Polybhis  feverely  ar- 
raigns the  incautious  truft  of  [Pelopidas.  Polyb.  Cafaub.  t.  i>.  p.  98. 
Polybius  in  that  paflage  fpeaks  of  the  expedition  as  an  embafly.  I 
have  carefully  compared  the  different  writers,  and  adopted  the  ac- 
count that  feemed  raoft  probable  and  confident, 

3  felves 
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felves  into  the  hands  of  a  traitor,  who  gloried  in  CHAP, 
defpifing  laws  human  and  divine.     They  were  in*  ^  XXXL 
ftantly  feized   by  his   order,   carried   to   Pherae? 
bound,  imprifoned,  and  expofed  to  the  infulting 
eyes  of  an  indivious  multitude.  •  * 

It  might'  be  expelled  that  the  Theban  foldiers 
fhould  have  been  animated  with  indignation  and  byEpa- 
rage  at  the  unexampled  treatment  of  their  beloved  nulMm 
chiefs.     But  their  numbers  were  too  fmall  to  con- 
tend with  the  ThefTalian  mercenaries  ;  and,  when  a 
powerful  reinforcement  arrived  from  Bceotia,  they 
fatally  experienced,  in  the  firft  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  the  abfence  of  Pelopidas,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  magnanimous  friend.     The  army  was 
reduced  to  the  utmoft  difficulties,  encompaffed  on 
every  fide,  unwilling  to  fight,  and  unable  to  fly, 
The  troops  juftly  accufed  the  inexperience  of  their 
commanders,    remembering    their   glorious  cam- 
paigns in  the  Peloponnefus,  where  they  contended 
with  far  more  formidable  enemies.      Epaminondas, 
who  had  commanded   them  on  thofe  memorable 
occafions,   a&ually  ferved    in    the    ranks.      The 
foldiers  with  one  accord  faluted  him  general*    The 
fmgular  abilities  of  this  extraordinary  man  fpeedily 
changed  the  pofture  of  affairs ;    the  tyrant  was  de- 
feated in  his  turn,  and  compelled  to  retire.     Epa- 
minondas, inftead    of  pufhing   him  to  extremity, 
which  might  have  turned  his  defperate  fury  againft 
the  valuable  lives   of  the  }Theban  prifoners,  ho- 
vered round  with  a  victorious  army,  oflentatioufly 
difplayed  the  advantages  of  military  fkill  and  con- 
dud  ;  and;  while  he  kept  Alexander  in  continual 

£  £  a  refpe§ 
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refped  and  fear,  yet  left  him  fufficient  time  for  re- 
pentance and  fubmiffion.  This  judieious  plan  of 
operations  was  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  tyrant 
implored  peace :  but  he  only  received  a  truce  of 
thirty  days,  on  condition  of  reftoring  the  perfons  of 
Pelopidas  and  Ifmenias  ". 

Thofe  who  love  to  find  in  hiftory  events  extra- 
ordinary and  romantic,  would  not  eafily  excufe  my 
omitting  to  mention  the  interview  of  Pelopidas* 
during  his  imprifonment,  with  the  Theflalian 
Queen.  The  daughter  of  the  heroic  Jafon  united 
the  beauty  of  the  one  fex  with  the  courage  of  the 
other,  and  was  beloved  by  her  hufband  with  fuch 
love  as  a  tyrant  can  feel,  which  is  always  corrupted 
by  fufpicion.  At  her  earned  and  repeated  entrea- 
ties, Thebe  was  permitted  to  fee,  and  oonverfe 
with  the  Theban  general,  whofe  merit  and  fame 
{he  had  long  admired.  But  this. appearace  did  not 
anfwer  her  expectation*  At  beholding  his  negle&ed 
and  fquallid  figure,  fhe  was  feized  with  an  emotion 
of  pity,  and  exclaimed,  "  How  much,  Pelopidas, 
do  I  lament  your  wife  and  family "  "  Tbu9 
Theb£,  are  more  to  be,  lamented/'  replied  the 
Theban  hero,  "  who,  without  being  a  prifoner, 
Continue  the  voluntary  flave  of  a  perfidious  and 
cruel  tyrant."  The  expreffion  is  faid  to  have 
funk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Queen,  who  re- 
membered the  reproach  of  Pelopidas,  when,  ten 
years  afterwards,  flie  fupported  the  courage,  and 
urged  the  hand,  of  the  affaffins  of  Alexander  *°* 


*  PluL  in  Pelopid.  &  Diodorus,  ibid. 


40  Xenoph.  p.  6oi. 
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Bat  this  moral  narrative,  however  ftrongly  authen-  CHAR 
ticated,  cannot  be  attentively  read  without  occa- 
sioning fome  degree  of  fcepticifm  concerning  the 
hiftory  of  Alexander.  Had  he  been  the  monftet 
which  refentment  or  credulity  have  taken  pleafure 
to  delineate,  who  never  entered  the  apartment  of 
his  wife,  without  an  armed  attendant,  who  flept  in  a  * 

lofty  inacceffibie  tower,  to  which  he  mounted  by  a    1         v 
ladder,  and  which  was  guarded  by  a  fierce  dog  4I, 
it  is  incredible  that  he  fliould  have  permitted  an 
interview  between  a  fecret  and  an  open  enemy. 

Nor  would  it  be  eafy  to  reconcile  with  the  fierce-  Anecdote 
nefs  of  the  TheffaJian,  another  anecdote,  which  has  °j  PelT" 

•  ,  .  .  *  .      ."    das  and 

probably  been  invented  to  difplay  the  magnani-  Alexander, 
mity  of  Pelopidas,  but  which  difplays  ftill  mor£ 
ftrongly  the  patience  of  Alexander.  During  the 
confinement  of  the  former  at  Pherae,  the  latter  is 
faid  to  have  exceeded  his  ufual  cruelties  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Pelopidas  confoled 
their  afHidion,  and  encouraged '  them  to  hope  for 
vengeance.  He  even  fent  to  reproach  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  tyrant,  in  deftroying  daily  fo  many 
innocent  men,  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
while  he  allowed  an  en'eihy  to  live,  who  would  em- 
ploy the  firft  moment  of  freedom  to  puniffi  his 
manifold  enormities.  **  And  is  Pelopidas  fo  dfc- 
firous  td  die  ?"  was  the  anfwer  of  the  Theflalianl 
*c  Yes,"  replied  the  prifoner,  u  that  you  may  the 

41  Cicero  4e  -offic.  1.  a.  .  plut.  *n  Pelopid..  But  the  ftory,  a* 
related  by  Xenophon,  is  diverted  of  fuch  improbable  fi&ions ;  and 
Xenophon  feems  hardly  to  believe  all  that  he  relates.  He  fays, 
Tisyvnu  vwo  t»wt,— -and  repeats  that  it  was  a  hearfay,  a  few  fen* 
Ignces  below. 

JEE3  fooner 
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C  BAR  footer  perifh,  having  rendered  yourfelf  ftill  more 

XXXL^  obnoxious  to  gods  and  men  «V     The  refentment 

of  Pelopidas,  if  ever  it  was  exprefTed,  proved  an 

empty  boaft ;  for,  immediately  after  his  deliverance, 

the  Theban  army  was,  for  very  urgent  reafons, 

withdrawn  from  Theffaly. 

Cmgrefe         The  Theban  expedition  in  the  north  had  allowed 

of  Grecian  the  Spartans,  in  fome  degree,  to  recover  their  in* 

in  Perfia.    fluence  in  the  fouth  of  Greece.     Archidamus  had 

Olymp.      obtained  a  complete  viftory  over  the  Arcadians, 

aT(X  367.  *&e  kray^  and  n10^  powerful  of  the  confederates; 
The  crafty  43  Antalcidas,  with  Euthycles  **,  a  Spar- 
tan of  abilities  and  intrigue,  had  been  fent  as  am- 
baffadors  to  Perfia,  in  order  to  haften  the  fupplies 
of  troops,  or  money,  expe&ed  from  that  country, 
Jt  was  time  for  Thebes  to  affert  her  intereft  in  the 
Peloponnefus,    and  to  counteract  the  dangerous 
negociations    of  her    enemies    with    Artaxerxes, 
Epaminondas,  whofe  recent  and  iUuftrious  merit 
had  filenced  the  imjuft  clamours  of  faftion,  was 
confirmed  in  his  military  command ;  and  Pelopi- 
das,  whofe  unfortunate  adventure  in  Theffaly  was 
afcribed  lefs  to  his  own  imprudence  than  to  the  trea- 
chery of  Alexander,  was  difpatched  to  the  Eaft,  as 
the  perfon  bed  qualified  to  condud  a  negociation 
with  the  minifters  of  the  Great  King*    He  was  ac- 
companied by  the  ambaffadors  of  Elis,  Argos,  and 
Arcadia ;    thofe  of  Athens  followed  foon  after- 
wards ;  fo  that  there  appeared,  for  the  firft  time, 
a  general  congrefs  of  die  Grecian  ftates,  to  fettle 

«■  Plutarch,  b  PelopicL  *  But  in  Artoxer* 

44  Xenpph.  Hellcn. 

and 
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and  adjuft  their  interefts  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  C  H  A  fe 
prince.  It  might  be  espe&ed,  that  a  fcene  fo  new 
and  interefting  fhould  have  excited  the  attention 
of  hiftorians ;  yet  they  have  left  us  ignorant  in 
what  city  of  his  dominions  Artaxerxes  received  th6 
Greeks.  At  their  arrival,  the  King  treated  An* 
talcidas  with  that  partial  kindfcels  due  to  an  aiirient 
gueft  and  favourite ;  but  at  their  public  audience* 
the  appearance,  the  fame,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Pelopidas,  more  majeftic  than  that  of  Athens, 
more  nervous  than  that  of  Sparta45,  entitled  him 
to  a  juft  preference,  which  the  King,  whbfe  rank 
and  temper  alike  difdained  reftraint,  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal* 

The  Thf  ban  represented  that  in  the  battle  of  Reprefent. 
Flataea,  fought  above  a  century  ago,  and  ev^r  fince  *«»■  of 
that  memorable  engagement,  his  countrymen  had  ^SePta* 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  intefeft  of  Bferfia,  at  the  fianmo- 
ri(k  of  lofing  ^whatever  men  hold  moft  precious.  narch* 
That    the  dangerous    war  in   which  they  Were 
a&ually  engaged,  had  been  occafioned  by  their 
open  and  fte&dy  oppofition  to  the  meaftrtes  of  the 
Spartans,  previous  to  their  deftru£tive  invafionsof 
Afia.    The  imperious  pride  of  Agefilaus  could 
never  forget  the  affront  offered   him  at  Aulis* 
when,  in  imitation  of  Agamemnon,  he  intended  to 
offer  facrifice  before  his  embarkation.    He  had 
begun  hoftilities  without  juftice,  and  carried  them 
on  without  fuccefs.    The  field  ctf  Leuflbra  had  been 
alike  fatal  to  the  ftrength  and  glory  of  Spam  % 
nor  would  that  ambitious  republic  have  reafon  to 

*  Piut.  in  Pelopid. 

e  e  4  boaft 
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CHAP*  boaft  of  it*  recent  facceh  in  Arcadia,  if,  at  that 

t^**?./  unfortunate  juncture,  the  Thebans  had  not  been 

prevented  ty  neafons  equally  important  and  ho- 

hotnable,  from  affifling  their ,  Peloponnefian  con- 

Behaviour  federates.    Timagoras  the    Athenian,  guided  by 

IrftoTde.  mot*ves  whkh<*  ancient  hiftory  has  not  parti* 
cularly  explained  *,  feconded,  with  vigour  and  ad- 
dress the  arguments  of  the  iiluftrious  Theban. 
In  vain .  did  Leon,  the  colleague  of  Timagoras, 
remonftrate  againft  his  breach  of  truft.  The  other 
deputies  were  confounded  by  his  impudence ;  and, 
before  they  had  time  to  exprefe  their  aftoniihment 
and  indignation,  the  King  defired  Pelopidas  to  ex» 


.  •*  The  extraordinary  behaviou*  of  Timagoras  deferves  atten- 
tion. He  co-operated  with  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  die 
ambaflador  of  a  ftate  actually  at  war  with  it.  We  may  gueis  his 
motives  by  his  reward.  He  received  from  the  King  of  Perfia,  at 
his  departure,  gold  and  filver,  and  other  valuable  prefents,  parT 
ticularly  a  bed  of  curious  conftruction,  with  Perfian  Haves  to  make  it ; 
and  he  was  carried  in  a  fedan  to  the  iea-wore  at  the  King's  expence. 
Yet  this  man  had  the  effrontery  to  return  to  •  Athens,  and  to  ap- 
pear in  the  public  anembly.  He  knew  the  force  of  eloquence. 
and  intrigue  'over  the  capricious  minds  of  his*  countrymen ;  he 
knew  that  the  practice  gf  receiving  bribes  was  fb  ufual,  that  the 
Athenians  had  loft  the  proper  fenfe  of  its  bafenefs.  He  perhaps  re- 
membered the  pleafant  propofal  of  Epicrates,  that  inftead  of  nine 
Archons,  the  Athenians,  fhould  annually  elect  nine  ambafladors, 
chofen  from  the  pooreft  citizens,  who  might  return  rich  from  Perfia. 
Epicrates  had  acquired!  a  very  undue  proportion  of  wealth  by  this 
infamous  means,  as  we  learn  from  an  oration  of  Lyfias*  Yet  the 
Athenians  were  lefs  indignant  at  his  guilt,  than  delighted  with  his 
humour.  Timagoras,  however,  was  not  fo  fortunate;  he  was 
accufed  by  his  colleague  Leon,  and  condemned  to  death,  not*  if  we 
may  credit  Plutarch,  becaufe  he  had  betrayed  his  truft,  and  accepted) 
tribes,  *bu£  becaufe  the  Athenians  were  extremely  dhpleafed  that 
Pelopidas  had  effected  the  object  of  his  conumffion  at  the  Perfian 
court.    Plut.  in  Pelopid.  vV 

plain 
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plain  the  objfcft  of  his  commifljon,  and  the  demand  CHAR 
of  his  countrymen*  The  Theban  replied,  that  he  J^*^ 
had  been  fent  to  propofe  ^nd  ratify  a  treaty  be* 
tween  his  republic  and  Perfia,  on  conditions  equally 
advantageous  to  both,  fince  the  carrying  of  them 
into  execution  would  deflxoy  the  power  of  thofe 
ilates  which  had  hitherto  occasioned  fo  much  dif* 
iurbance  and  danger  to  all  their  neighbours.  His 
propofals  were,  that  the  Athenians  fhould  be  'com- 
manded to  lay  up  their  fleet,  and  that  the  fertile 
country  of  Meffenia  fhould  be  declared  totally  in* 
dependent  of  Sparta.  If  any  oppofition  to  the 
treaty  were  made  by  thefe  powers,  that  war  fhould 
be  levied  againft  them  by  Perfia,  Thebes,  and 
their  allies ;  and  if  the  inferior  cities  of  Greece  de- 
clined to  engage  in  fo  juft  a  caufe,  that  their  ob* 
ftinacy  fhould  be  punifhed  with  an  exemplary 
feverity.  The  King  approved  thefe  articles,  which 
were  immediately  configned  to  writing,  confirmed 
by  the  royal  feal,  and  read  aloud  fo  the' ambaf- 
iadbrs.  On  hearing  the  claufe  which  related  to 
Athens,  Leon  exclaimed,  with  the  freedom  peculiar 
to  his  country,  )^.The.  Athenians,  it  feeras,  mufl 
look ( out  for  fome  other  ally,  inftead  of  the  King 
of  Perfia."  After  this  daring  threat,  the  ambak 
fadors  took  leave,  and  returned  to  Greece  with  all 
poflible  expedition  47. 

Pelopidas  was    accompanied   by  a  Perfian  of  overturn 
diftin&ion,  intrufted  with  the  inftrument  contain-  of  thePer*. 
ing  the  treaty-     On  his  arrival  in  Thebes,   the  ^b^s 
people  were  iflomediately  affembled,    and    being  reje<sted  in 

a  convene 
■f  Xenoph.  p.  6%i9  &  feqq, 
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CHAP,  informed  of  the  happy  fruits  of  his  embafly,  they 
*****  J  commended  his  diligence  and  dexterity.  Without 
tlon  of  the  lofing  a  day,  meffengers  were  difpatched  to  demand 
Grecian  the  attendance  of  reprefentatives  frqpi  the  Grecian 
1  ftates,  whofe  interefts  were  ail  alike  concerned  in 
the  late  important  negociation.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  either  Athens  or  Sparta  condefcended  to 
obey  the  fummons.  The  convention,  however, 
was  very  numerous.  The  Perfian  read  the  treaty, 
{hewed  the  King's  feal,  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
matter,  required  the  agreement  to  be  ratified  with 
the  formality  of  oaths  ufually  employed  on  fuch 
occafions.  The  reprefentatives  almoft  unanimoufly 
declared  that  they  had  been  fent  to  hear,  not  to 
fwear j  and  that,  before  the  treaty  could  be  ratified 
by  general  confent,  its  conditions  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  difcuffed  in  the  particular  affembly  of  each 
independent  republic.  Such  was  the  firm,  but 
moderate  anfwer  of  the  other  deputies ;  but  the 
high-fpirited  Lycomedes  went  farther  than  his  col* 
leagues*  His  friend  and  countryman,  Antiochus, 
who  had  lately  a&ed  as  the  ambafiador  of  Arcadia 
at  the  Perfian  court,  returned  difgufied  by  the 
contempt  fhewn  towards  his  country  by  the  Great 
King,  who  hefitated  not  to  prefer  Elis  to  Arcadia.  In 
,  giving  an  account  of  his  embaffy  to  theTen  Thou&nd 
(the  name  ufually  beftowed  on  the  affembled  Area- 
dians  fince  the  re-union  of  their  tribes  in  Man- 
thrca  and  Megalopolis),  he  indulged  himfelf  in 
many  contumelious  expreffions  againft  Artaxentes 
and  his  fubje&s,  which  were  greedily  liftened  to  by 
|he  refentment  and  envy  of  his  hearers.    "  Neither 

the 
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the  wealth  nor  the  power  of  the  Great  King  were  chap. 
fo  great  in  reality  as  flattery  and  falfehood  repre- 
fented  them.    The  golden  plane^ree,  which  had 
often  been  fo  oftentatioufly  defctfbed,  could  fcarce 
afford  fhade  to  a  grafhopper.    He  himfelf  had 
been  an  attentive  obferver ;  yet  all  he  could  find 
in  Perfia  was  the  idle  retinue  of  vice  and  luxury ; 
bakers,  butlers,  and  cooks,  a  ufelefs  and  fervile 
train :  but  men  fit  to  contend  with  the  Greeks,  he 
neither  himfelf  faw,  nor  thought  it  poffible  for 
others  to  difcover."     The  proud  difdain  of  An- 
tiochus  had  been  communicated  entire  to  the  bread 
of  Lycomedes.     He  declared,  that  Arcadia  needed 
not  any  alliance  with  the  Great  King ;-  and  that 
were  fuch  a  matter  in  agitation,  Thebes  would  not 
be  the  proper  place  to  determine  it,  fince  every 
convention  tending  to  a  general  peace  ought  to  be 
held  in  that  country  which  had  been  the  principal 
fcene  of  warfare. 

The  Theban  magistrates  breathed  the  mingled  and  by 
fentiments  of  disappointment,   indignation*,   grief,  ^^ 
and  rage.    They  accufed  Lycomedes  as  a  traitor  particular. 
to  Thebes,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  but1  he 
defpifed  their  empty  clamours,  and,  without  deign- 
ing an  anfwer,  walked  from  the  affembly,  and  wag 
followed  by  all  the  deputies  of  Arcadia.     Not- 
withstanding this  fevere  mortification,  the  Thebans 
did  not  abandon  the  ambitious  project  at  which 
they  had  long  aimed.    Nothing  favourable,  they 
perceived,  could  be  expe&ed  in  the  general  con- 
grefs  of  the  ftates,  fo  that  they  allowed  the  affembljr 
to  break  up,  without  infilling  farther  on  their  de- 
mands. 
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C  h  A  F.  mands.  But  at  a  fhort  diftance  of  time,  they 
renewed  the  fame  propofal  to  the  feveral  republics, 
beginning  with  Corinth,  one  of  the  weakeft,  but 
moft  wealthy,  in  hopes  that  whatever  oppofidon 
the  overtures  of  the  King  of  Perfia,  and  their  own, 
had  found  in  the  united  ftrength  and  confidence 
of  the  affembled  confederacy,  few  fingle  ftates  at 
leaft,  would  venture  to  provoke  the  indignation  of 
fuch  powerful  adverfaries.  But  in  this,  too,  they 
were  difappointed.  The  Corinthians  declined  en- 
tering into  any  alliance  with  the  King  of  Perfia, 
and  fet  his  power  at  defiance.  The  magnanimous 
example  was  imitated  by  their  neighbours;  the 
fecret  pra&ces  of  the  Thebans  were  equally  fruit* 
left  with  their  open  declarations  and  demands.  - 
Epami-  Epaminondas  encouraged  his  countrymen  to  ac- 

™Jj*k*  **  quire,  by  arms,  that  pre-eminence  which  they  had 
Peiopon-     tainly  expected  to  obtain  by  negociation.     His  re- 
nefus.        nown,  juftly  increafed  by  the  recent  tranfa&ons  in 
cvT$f9      Theflaly,   rendered  his  influence  irrefiftible.     He 
A.  c.  36^  was  again  intrufted  with  the  command  of  a  power- 
ful army,  with  which,  for  the  third  time,  he  in- 
vaded the  Peloponnefus.     The  E  Hans  and  Arca- 
dians, though  hoftile  to  each  other,  were  alike  dif- 
pofed  for  rebellion  againft  Thebes j  but,  inftead  of 
marching  into  their  territories,  a  meafure  which 
might  have  engaged  them  to  fettle  their  private 
differences,    and   to    unite  againft   the   common 
enemy,  Epaminondas  endeavoured  to  quafh  their 
difaffedtion,  by    the  rapid    conqueft   of  Achaia, 
which,    ftretchbg  along   the  Corinthian  gtilph, 
(kitted  the  northern  frontiers  of  Elis  an(f  Arcadia. 

From 
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From  the  nature-of  their  government,  the  Achaeans  c  p  A  P. 
ufually  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  that  their  neigh-     xxxi^ 
hours.    They  poffefled  not  any  great  town,  whofe  compels 
needy  and  turbulent  inhabitants,  feduced  by  po-  Ae  Ach«- 
pular  demagogues,  could  roufe  the  whole  province  cept  ^e " 
to  arms  and  ambition.    Towards  the  eaft  and  the  Thebaa 
ifthmus  of  Corinth,  the  cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius       ncc? 
had  long  been  regarded  as  feparate  republics,  un- 
connected with    the  general  body  of  the  Achaean 
nation.     ^Egium  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  con- 
ftituting   the   ufual  place  of  convention  for   the 
ftates  of  Achaia ;  but  Dym£,  Tirtaea,  and  Pellene, 
fcarcely  yielded  to  JEgium  in  populoufnefs  and 
power,  and  feem,  with  feveral  places  of  inferior 
note,  to  have  formed  fo  many  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent communities,  all  alike  fubjeft  to  the  fame 
equitable  fyftem   of  Achaean  Jaws.     Immediately 
before  the  Theban  invafion,  the   ariftocracy  had 
acquired  an  undue  weight  in  the  constitution  of 
Achaia,  fo  that   the  principal  nobles  and  magis- 
trates were  no  fponer  informed  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  than  they  flocked  from  all  quarters  of 
the  province  to  meet  Epaminondas,  foliciting  his  • 
favour  and  friendihip,  and  little  anxious  about  the 
independence  of   their    country,    provided    they 
might  preferve  their  perfonal  privileges  and  pri- 
vate fortunes.    The  people  perceiving  themfelves 
betrayed  by  thofe  who  ought  have   been  thfcir 
protestors,  abandoned .  all .  thoughts  of  refiftance* 
Epaminondas  accepted  the  fubmiflion  of  the  inagif- 
trates,  and  received  pledges  of  their,  engagement, 
that  Achaia  fhould  thenceforth  adhere  to  the  in- 

i  tereft 
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CHAP,  tereft  of  Thebes,  and  follow  the  ftandard  of  that 

xxxl  j  republic4*.  ' 

Revoiu-  This  conqueft,  which  was  aflPefted  without  ftrik- 

tionsin  fog  a  blow,  and  without  producing  any  internal 
revolution  of  government,  was  deftru&ive  and 
bloody  in  its  confequences.  Epaminondas,  for 
reafons  not  fufEciently  explained,  returned  with  his 
army  to  Thebes ;  but  before  he  arrived  there,  va- 
rious complaints  againft  his  conduct  had  been 
made  in  the  Theban  affembly.  The  Arcadians 
and  Argives  complained  that  a  people,  who  knew 
by  their  own  recent  experience  the  inconveniencies 
of  ariftocracy,  fhould  have  confirmed  that  fevere 
form  of  government  in  a  dependent  province. 
The  democratic  fa&ion  in  Achaia  fecretly  fent 
emiflfaries  to  fecond  the  complaint.  The  enemies 
of  Epaminondas  feized  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  accufing  and  calumniating  that  illuftrious  com- 
mander, and  the  capricious  multitude  were  per- 
fuaded  to  condemn  his  proceedings,  and  to  fend 
commiffioners  into  Achaia,  who,  with  the  afliftance 
of  the  populace,  as  well  as  of  a  confiderable  body 
of  mercenaries,  diffolved  the  ariftocracy,  baniflied 
or  put  to  death  the  nobles,  and  mftituted  a  de- 
mocratic form  of  policy.  The  foreign  troops  had 
fcarcely  left  that  country,  when  the  exiles,  who 
were  extremely  numerous  and  powerful,  returned 
with  common  confent,  and,  after  a  bloody  and 
defperate  ftruggle,  recovered  their  ancient  influence 
in  their  refpeftive  cities.  The  leaders  of  the  po- 
pulace were  now,  in  their  turn,  put  to  death  or  ex- 

f  Xenoph.  p.  66*. 
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pefled  j  the  ariftocracy  was  re-eftablifhed ;  and  the  £  h  a  p. 
magiftrates,  knowing  that  it  was  dangerous  to  de-  J^Pf1^ 
pdnd  on  the  unfteady  politics  of  Thebes,  craved 
the  prote&ion  of  Sparta,  which  was  readily  granted 
diem.  The  Achaeans  approved  their  gratitude  by 
ravaging  the  northern,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  in* 
fefted  the  fouthern  frontier  of  Arcadia ;  and  that  un- 
happy province  felt  and  regretted  the  inconvenience 
of  its  fituation  between  two  implacable  enemies  "• 

Sicyon,  though  governed  by  the  Achaean  laws,  Euphron 
djd  not  follow,  on  this  occafion,  the  example  of  J^^,  c 
its  neighbours.    That  unfortunate  city,  which  had  njent  of 
long  been  the  feat  of  elegance  and  the  arts,  was  re-  $££l 
ferved  for  peculiar  calamities.     Euphron,  a  bold,  ciii.j. 
crafty,  and  ambitious  demagogue,  having  already  *" Cm  36& 
acquired    great   credit  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
was    defirous    of   obtaining    equal    consideration 
among  the  enemies  of  that  people,  hoping,  by  fo 
many  foreign  connexions,  to  render  himfelf  ab- 
folute  mafter  of  his  little  republic.    For  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  fecretly  reminded  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives,  that  "  Sicyon,  having  the  fame  laws  and  go- 
vernment, would  naturally  embrace  the  fame  alliance 
with  the  neighbouring  cities ;    but  the  danger  of  this 
event  he  would  undertake  to  remove,  with  very  Sen- 
der afliftance  from  Argos  and  Arcadia."    The  ad- 
monition was  not  loft  ;  a  body  of  armed  men  ar- 
rived at  Sicyon;  Euphron  affembled  the  people; 
the  government  was  changed ;  new  magistrates  were 
appointed ;    and  Euphron  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  the  national  force,  confiiling  chiefly 

^     49  Xenopl*  p.  6*3. 
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CHAP,  of  mercenaries.     Having    obtained    this,  he  ob- 
tained all-    By  carefies,  bribes,  and  flattery,  die 
troops  were  gained  over  to  his  party,  and  became 
attached  to  his  perfon.    His  colleagues  in  die  go- 
vernment were  removed  by  fecret  treachery  or 
open  violence.     His  private  enemies  were  held  the 
enemies  of  the  ftate,   accufed,    condemned,  and 
banilhed ;  and  their  confiscated  eftates  augmented 
}the  wealth  of  Euphron,  whofe  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds,  /paring    neither    the   property    of  indi- 
viduals, nor  the  public  treafury,  nor  the  confecrated 
gold  and  filver  which  adorned  the  temples  of  Si- 
cyon.    The  fums,  amaffed  by  fuch  impious  means, 
enabled  him  to  confirm  his  ufurpation.     He  aug- 
mented the  number  of  his  mercenary  guards,  who, 
while    they   oppreffed   the  republic,  were,  ufefril 
auxiliaries  to  the  Argives  and  Arcadians.      What- 
ever thefe  nations  thought  proper  to  command, 
the  foldiers  of  Euphron  were  ready  to  obey ;  and 
partly  by  fuch  alacrity  in  their  fervice,  partly  by 
bribing s ;  the  principal  men  in  Argos  and  Arcadia, 
the  crafty  tyrant  expeSed  to  prevent-  thofe  neigh- 
bouring communities  from  interfering  in  the  do- 
meftic  affairs  of  Sicyon. 
Hlsufurp-       Such  was  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the 
ation  over-  Greeks,  that  his  deteftable   policy  was  attended 
i^easthe  ™th  fuccefs,  vmtil  iEneas,  the  Stymphalian,   ob- 
Stympha-    tained    the    command   of   the  Arcadians.      This 
^  man,  availing  himfelf  of  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon  to 

Stymphalus,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  refidence, 
had  formed  a  connexion  with  the  oppreffed  citizens 

50  T«  /*»  to*  x«m  ;c$n/*ewi  ^ife^artero.    Xenoph.  p.  624. 
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of  the  former.     JEneas,  perhaps,  had    not    fuf-  CHAP, 
ficiently    fhared  the  largeffes    of   Euphron;  per- 
haps the  humanity  of  his  nature  sx   lamented  the 
fuflFerings   of  the  Sicyonians.     Whatever  was  •  his  y 
motive,  it  is  certain  that  he  endeavoured  to  expel 
their  tyrant,  and  to  reftore  their  liberty. 

Euphron,  however,  had  the  dexterity  to  engage  Euphron  is 
fucceffively  in  his  favour  the  Lacedaemonians,  af^1^ 
Athenians,  and  Thebans.  He  fpared  neither 
pains,  nor  promifes,  nor  bribes.  He  was  com- 
monly his  own  ambaffador ;  and  his  a&ivity  and 
abilities  muft  have  rifen  far  above  the  ordinary 
pitch,  to  engage  the  principal  flates  of  Greece, 
one  after  another,  to  fupport,  in  dired:  oppofition 
to  their  principles,  the  tyranny  of  a  fingle  man, 
Infurre&ions  at  home,  and  hoftilities  from  abroad, 
at  length  occafioned  his  downfal.  He  efcaped  to x  . 
Thebes  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure.  His 
enemies  fent  proper  perfons  to  counteract  his  in- 
trigues there.  The  money,  however,  and  the  ad- 
drefs  of  Euphron,  prevailed  with  the  TJieban 
magiftrates,  and  he  expe&ed  to  be  reftored  in 
triumph  by  the  Thebans,  as  he  had  already  been 
by  the  Athenians.  But  the  Sicyonians,  who  fol-  \ 
lowed  him  to  Thebes,  perceiving  his  familiarity sz 
with  the  principal  men  of  that  city,  had  recourfe 
to  the  only  expedient  that  feemed  capable  of 
fruftrating  his  defigns,  and  affaffinated  Euphron 
in    flie   Cadmaea,  while  the  Theban  archons  and 

51  Xenophon  feems  to  approve  this  reafon.  He  fays,  JEneas  the 
Stymphalian,  vojujou;  uk  gchxtux;  *xHf  T<x  w  Ewvomi*  "  Thinking 
the  grievances  of  the  Sicyonians  intolerable." 

52  Qg  it  Ivpo/y  uvtqv  qixims  to*$  a^axn  ovvona,     Xenoph*  p.  630. 
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Senators  were  aflembled  within  the  walls  of  that 
edifice  ". 

.  The  murderers  were  feized ;  and  the  atrocity,  as 
well  as  the  indignity  of  their  crime,  was  ftrongly 
reprefented  to  the  fenate  by  one  of  the  archons, 
who  probably  Regretted  the  death  of  Euphron,  as 
the  lofs  of  a  wealthy  client.  The  criminals  denied 
the  fact,  till  one,  bolder  than  the  reft,  not  only 
avowed,  but  juftified  the  aflaflination,  as  equally 
lawful,  advantageous,  and  honourable :  and  fo 
little  horror  do  men  feel  at  the  perpetration  of 
crimes  which  prevail  in  their  own  age,  and  with 
which  their  fancies  are  familiar,  that  the  affaflins 
were  unanimoufly  acquitted  by  the  Theban  fenate, 
whofe  award  was  approved  by  the  affembly  S4. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  languiflied  on  both  fides, 
and  the  hoftile  confederacies  were  on  the  point  of 
being  diflblved.  The  Athenians  and  Arcadians, 
equally  difgufted  with  their  refpe&ive  allies,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  and  mutual  defence, 
through  the  intervention  of  Lycomedes  the  Manti- 
naean,  who  was  flain  in  his  return  from  Athens  by 
a  party  of  Arcadian  exiles.  This  negociation  gave 
general  alarm  :  the  Arcadians,  who  had  entered 
into  treaty  with  Athens,  were  the  allies  of  Thebes ; 
and  the  united  ftrength  of  thefe  three  republics  was 
at  that  time  fufficient  to  fubdue  and  enflave  the  reft 
of  Greece.  The  terror  was  increafed  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Athenians  had  little  inclination  to 
evacuate  feveral  places  in  the  Corinthian  territory, 
which  they  had  undertaken  to  defend  againft  the 

53  Xenoph.  L^ii.  p.  630.        *  *  Id.  ibid.  p.  631,  &  feqq.. 
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Arcadians  and-Thebans.  By  feafonable  vigilance,  c  H  A  P. 
the  Corinthians  anticipated  a  defign  too  unjuft  to  t  XXXI\ 
be  publicly  avowed ;  they  cautioufly  diffembled 
their  fears  j  gracioufly  thanked  Chares,  who  had 
arrived  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on  pretence  of  offer- 
ing them  his  fervice,  but  took  care  not  to  admit 
him  within  their  harbours  ;  and  by  extreme  kind- 
nefs  and  condefcenfion,  accompanied  with  warm 
profeflions  of  gratitude  for  the  prote&ion  hitherto 
afforded  them,  they  got  rid  of  the  foreign  garri- 
fons,  without  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  the 
Athenians.  But  the  narrow  efcape  which  they 
had  made,  and  the  dread  of  being  expofed  in  future 
to  any  fimilar  danger,  made  them  extremely  foli- 
citous  to  promote  a  general  peace  on  the  terms 
propofed  by  Artaxerxes  and  the  Thebans.  Mo- 
tives of  the  fame  kind  influenced  the  cities  of 
Achaia,  and  the  little  republic  of  Phlius,  which, 
together  with  Corinth,  were  the  only  allies  that  re- 
mained faithful  to  Sparta.  A  fimilarity  of  interefts 
occafioned  a  clofe  communication  of  views  and  mea- 
fures  among  the  leaders  of  all  thofe  communities  ; 
who  agreed,  by  common  confent,  to  difpatch  an 
embafly  to  Sparta,  requefting  that  flie  would  accept 
the  conditions  of  peace  lately  offered  by  Thebes, 
or  if  fhe  thought  it  inconfiftent  with  honour  to 
cede  her  juft  pretenfions  to  Meffene,  that  flje 
would  allow  her  faithful,  but  helplefs  allies,  to 
enter  into  a  feparate  negociation  with  the  Theban 
republic. 

The  reafonablenefs,  and  even  modefty,  of  this  Reafon- 
requeft,  muft  have  been  apparent  to  the  Spartans,  ??"!efi  o£ 
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chap,  when  they  refle&ed  on  the  ufeful  fervices  of  the 
XXXI'  allies,  and  confidered  how  much  they  had  already 
fuffered  in  their  caufe.  The  Phliafians,  in  par- 
ticular, had,  during  five  years,  given  fuch  illuf- 
trious  proofs  of  their  unihaken  adherence  to  Sparta, 
as  (land  unrivalled  in,  the  hiftory  of  national  honour 
and  fidelity.  Situated  in  the  midft  of  enemies, 
they  had  continually,  fince  the  battle  of  Leu&ra, 
fuffered  the  invafions  and  affaults  of  the  Thebans, 
Arcadians,  and  Argives.  Their  territory  was  to- 
tally wafted ;  their  city  clofely  befieged ;  their 
citadel  more  than  once  furprifed  and  taken ;  their 
wealth,  public  and  private,  was  exhaufted,  and 
they  fubfifted  precarioufly  on  provifions  brought 
from  Corinth,  for  the  payment  of  which  they  had 
pledged  their  beafts  of  burden  and  inftruments  of 
agriculture.  Yet,  under  the  preflbre  of  thefe 
multiplied  calamities,  they  had  preferved  their 
fidelity  inviolate :  they .  had  difdained  to  accept 
the  peace  which  the  Thebans  offered  them  on  con- 
dition.of  their  forfaking  Sparta;  even,  at  laft, 
they  were  determined  to  negociate  with  Thebes 
for  neutrality  alone ;  nor  had  they  humbly  foli- 
ated penniffion  to  embrace  this  meafure,  until 
Corinth,  the  only  fource  of  their  Tubliftence,  feemed 
ready  to  forfake  them ss.  « 

The  Spar-  T^e  ftrength  of  fuch  arguments,  urged  by  the 
berate  on  eloquence  of  Patrocles  the  Philiafian,  might  have 
that  fub-  foftened,  if  any  thing  could  have  foftened,  the  in- 
flexible  temper   of  the   Spartan  fenate;  and  dif- 

• 5S  Xenoph.  624  &  634* 
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pofed  that  affembly  to  prefer  the  intereft  of  their  CHAP, 
allies,  and  their  own  immediate  fafety,  to  the  XXXI* 
doubtful  profpefl:  of  recovering  MefTen6.  But  the 
pretentions  of  this  extraordinary  people  feem  to 
have  become  more  lofty,-  in  proportion  to  their 
inability  to  fupport  them  ;  and,  on  that  particular 
occafion,  the  proud  obftinacy,  natural  to  the 
Spartans,  was  increafed  by  an  animated  fpeech  of 
Archidamus,  full  of4  the  moft  confident  hopes, 
and  glowing  with  all  the  zeal  of  his  age,  his 
fituation,   and  his  character. 

He  fpoke  with  contempt  concerning  the  de-  Speech  of 
fe&ion  of  the  confederates.  "  The  Philiafians,  mu8/  a' 
the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  Achaia,  may,  with- 
out  exciting  furprife,  exprefs  an  anxiety  for  peace  ; 
fafety,  not  glory,  is  their  aim.  But  the' Spartans 
have  a  chara&er  to  fuftain,  which  it  would  be  in- 
famy to  relinqiiifh.  They  expeft*  not  barely  to 
exift,  but  to  enjoy  glory  and  renown,  the  true 
fweeteners  of  exift ence  ;  and,  if  that  be  impbffible, 
they  muft  perifh !  Yet  is  not  their  fituation  def- 
perate  :  a  natiori  can  frfcver  be' reduced  to  any  con- 
dition of  diftrefs,  in  which  a  warlike  genius,  and  a 
well-regulated  government,  tffay  hot  afford  relief. 
But  ki  military  experience  and  abilities,  we  ate  ftilf 
unrivalled  ;  and  fuch  a  fyftem  of  pdlicy  as  we' en- 
joy, no  other  people  can  bdaft.  We  enjoy,  be- 
fides,  temperate  and  laborious  habits,  the  con- 
tempt  of  pleafure  and  wealth1,  an  ardour1  for  nte!r- 
tial  glory,  aud  an  ambition  for  honeft  fame.  Th^fe 
/   are  powerful  auxiliaries,  when  pfote&ed  by  the 

f  f  3  immortal 
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C  H  A  P.  immortal  gods,  whofe  oracles  anciently  approved 
our  juft  conqueft  of  Meffene.  Nor,  though  the 
Corinthians  and  Achaeans  forfake  us,  {hall  we  be 
deftitute  of  warlike  allies*  The  Athenians,  ever 
jealous  of  Thebes,  their  moil  formidable  neigh- 
bour, will  again  take  arms  in  our  caufe.  Diony- 
fius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  gives  us  hope  of  farther 
affiftance ;  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  many  princes 
of  Alia,  declared  enemies  to  Artaxerxes,  are  all 
naturally  our  friends.  We  poffefs,  befides,  though 
not  the  perfons  and  a&ual  fervice,  the  hearts  and 
affe&ions  at  leaft,  of  whatever  is  molt  eminent  in 
Greece.  In  all  the  republics,  whoever  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  feme,  his  wealth,  or  his  virtues, 
though  he  may  not  accompany  our  ftandard, 
fecretly  wifhes  fuccefs  to  our  arms.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion too,  that  the  crowd s6  of  Peloponnefus,  that 
mob  on  which  we  at  firft  too  vainly  relied,  will  at 
length  return  to  their  duty.  They  have  obtained 
none  of  thofe  advantages,  the  vain  profpeft  of 
which  urged  them  to  revolt.  Inftead  of  acquiring 
the  independent  government  of  their  own  laws, 
they  have  fallen  a  prey  to  lawlefs  anarchy,  or  been 
fubje&ed  to  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  tyrants.  The 
bloody  feditions,  of  which  they  once  knew  the 
nature  by  report  only,  they  have  long  experienced ; 
and  there  are  ?t&ually  more  exiles  from  particular 
cities,  than  were  formerly  from  all  Peloponnefus. 
But  even  banifhment  is  happinefs  to  thofe  who, 

56  Ox**?*  Ifocrat.  in  Archid.     tip   means  the  Arcadians,  Elians, 
&c.  formerly  allies  of  Sparta.  ' 

while 
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while  they  remained  at  home,  butchered  each  CHAP. 
other  at  the  altars  ;  and  who,  inftead  of  that  peace*  xx*1- 
fill  abundance  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Spar- 
tan government,  periflied  for  want  of  breads 
Such  is  the  condition  of  the  Pelopohnefians,  whole 
lands  have  been  laid  wafte^  their  cities  defolated,' 
and  that  conftitution  and  thofe  laws,  under  which 
they  once  lived  the  happieft  of  men,  overturned 
from  the  foundation.  We  might  fubdue  them  by 
force ;  but  that  is  not  neceffary  ;  they  will  vo- 
luntarily return  to  their  allegiance,  and  folicit  our^ 
prote£fcion,  as  alone  calculated  to  alleviate  tlifeir' 
mifery,  and  prevent  their  total  ruin.  ■ 

"But  had  we  nothing  of  this  kind  ta  expe&, 
and  were  the  one  half  of  Greece  not  more  difpofed 
to  injure  us,  than  the  other  to  abet  their  injuftice, 
I  have  ftill  one  refolution  to  propofe,  harfh  indeed 
and  fevere,  but  becoming  thofe  fentiments  which v 
have  ever  animated  the  Spartans.  Profperity,  that 
conceals  the  infamy  of  cowardice,  robs  fortitude  of 
half  its  glory.  It  is  adverfity  alone  that  can  dif- 
play  the  full  luftre  of  a  firm  and  manly  charafter. 
I  propofe,  therefore,  that  father  than  cede  a  ter- 
ritory, which  your  anceftors  acquired  by  the  blood  ' 
and  labour  of  twenty  viftorious  campaigns,  you  4 
fhould  remove  from  Sparta  your  wives,  children, 
and  parents,  who  will  be  received  with  kindnefs 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyrene,  and  many  parts  of  Afia. 
Thofe  who  are  fit  to  bear  arms  mult  alfo  leave  the 
city,  and  carry  nothing  from  thence  that  may  not 
eafily  be  tranfported.  They  muft,  then,  fix  on 
ibme  poll  well  fortified  by  nature,  and  which  art 

f  f  4  may 
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CHAP*  ma<£  render  fecure  againft  every  hoftile  affault. 
XXX**  This,  henceforth,  mult  be  their  city  and  cofcntry  j 
and  from  this,  as  a  centre,  they  muft  on  all  fides 
infeft  the  enemy,  until  either  the  Thebans  re- 
mit their  arrogance;,  or  th$  laft  of  the  Spartans 
perifli S7." 

u£5r  The  fPeech  of  ^rchidamus  expreffed  the  ge- 
tennineto  neral  fenfe  of  his  country.  The  allies  were  dif- 
Pcrfcverc    miffed  with  permiffion  to  ad  as  bed  fuited  their 

in  the  war*  .  , 

convenience,  but  with  affurance  that  Sparta  would 
never  liften  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  while 
deprived  of  Meffene.     With  this  anfwer  the  am- 
baffadors  returned  to  their  refpeftive  cities.     Soon 
afterwards,  they  were  difpatched  to  Thebes,  where, 
having  propofed  their  demands,  they  were  offered 
admiffion  into   the  Theban  confederacy.      They 
/      ^        anfwer  ed,  that  this  was  not  peace,  but  only  a  change 
of  the  war  j  and  at  length,  after  various  propo- 
rtions and  reafonings,  they  obtained  the   much- 
'    defired  neutrality 58. 
Ambitious       The  Spartans,   thus    deferted   on    every    fide, 
▼lews  of     W0ljjj  probably  have  been  the  vi&ims  of  their 

Epaminon-  .    #  r  J 

das  and  the  pride  and  obftinacy,  if  circumftances,  unforefeen 

Thebans..   ^y  Archidamus,  had  not  prevented  the  Thebans 

civ.  i. "      and  Arcadians  from  carrying  on  the  war  with  their 

A.c.364.  ufual  animofity.     Proje&s  of  glory  and  ambition 

had  difarmed   the  refentment    of   Epaminondas. 

That  a&ive  and  enterprifing  leader,  who  thought 

that  nothing  was  done,  while  any  thing  was  neg- 

le&ed,  had  concerted  meafures  for  making  Thebes 

57  Ifocrat.  in  Archidam.  58.  Xenoph.  ubi  fupnu 

miftrefe 
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miftrefs  of  the  fea.     The  attention  and  labour  of  the  chap. 
republip  were  dire&ed  to  this  important  objeft:     XXXI^ 
preparations  were  made  at  Aulis  with  filence  and 
celerity ;   and,  when  the  defign  feemed  ripe  for 
execution,  Epaminondas  failed  to  Rhocfes,  Chios, 
and    Byzantium,    to    cooperate    with   thofe   ma- 
ritime ftates,  which  had  already  begun  to  feel  the 
fevere  yoke  of  the  Athenians,  and  become  eager  to 
fhajte  it  off.     But  the  vigilance  of  the  latter,  who  Difcon- 
had  fent  out  a  ftrong  fleet  under  Laches,  a  com-  ^rtel.b? 
mander  of  reputation  and  ability,  prevented  the  of  Athens, 
dangerous  confequences  of  this  defe&ion ;  and  the 
Theban  arms  were,  at  the  fame  time,  fummoned  to 
a  fervice  which  more  immediately  concerned  their 
intereft  and  honour. 

Alexander,    the  tyrant  of.Pherse,  began  once  Laftexpe- 
more  to  difplay  the  refources  of  his  fertile  genius,  ^tion  of 
and  the   inhuman  cruelty   of  his  temper.      His  into  Thef- 
numerous  mercenaries,   whom  he  colle&ed  and  &iy- 
kept  together  with  Angular  addrefs,  and  the  fe-  civf  ™p" 
cret  afliftance  of  Athens,   enabled  him  to  over-  A.  c.  364* 
run  the  whole  territory,  and   to  gain  poffeflion 
of  all  the   principal  cities,   of  Theffaly59.      The 
oppreffed  Theffalians   had    recourfe    to    Thebes,; 
whofe  powerful  prote&ioft  they  had  fo  happily  ex- 
perienced on  former  occafions,  and  whofe  ftandard 
they  had   uniformly    followed,  with    an  alacrity 
which  afforded  a  fufEcient  pledge  of  their  grati- 
tude.    The  Thebans  decreed  to  affift  them  with 
ten  thoufand  men,  *md  the  ccftnmand  was  en-. 

59  Plutarch  in  Peloid. 

trufted 
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CHAP,  trufted  to  Pelopidas,  the  perfonal  enemy  of  Alex- 
t  aXXi*  ,  ander.     But  the  day  appointed  for  the  march  was 
darkened  by  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  greatly 
diminifhed  the  army,  as  Pelopidas  was  unwilling 
to  exatt  the  relu&ant  fervices  of  men  difpirited 
by   the  imaginary   terrors  of  fuperftition.     Such 
only  as,  defpifing  win  omens,   defired  to  follow 
their  beloved  general,  were  conduced  into  Thef- 
faly j  and  being  joined  by  their  allies  in  that  coun- 
try near  the  town  of  Pharfalus,  they  encamped 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Cynofcephalae. 
Hebflain       The    tyrant  approached  with  an  army  twenty 
de  of  c  -"   thoufand  ftrong>  boldly  offering  them  battle.     Nor 
nofcepha-    did    Pelopidas    decline  the    engagement,    though 
his  foot  were,  in  number,  inferior  to  the  enemy. 
The  a&ion  began  with  the  cavalry,  and  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  Thebans  ;  but  the  mercenaries  of 
Alexander   having   gained  the   advantage   of  the 
ground,  preffed  with  vigour  the  Theban  and  Thef- 
falian  infantry.     In  this  emergency,  Pelopidas  rode 
up,  and  encouraging  the  retiring  troops  with  his 
voice  and  a&ion,  gave  them  fuch  frefh  Spirits,  that 
Alexander  fuppofed  them  to  have  received  a  con- 
fiderable  reinforcement.      The  mercenaries  were 
preffed  in  their  turn,  and  thrown  into  diforder. 
Pelopidas  darting    his  eye  through  their  broken 
ranks  efpied  Alexander  in  the  right  wing,  rallying 
his  men,  and  preparing  to  advance  with  his  ufual 
intrepidity.     At  this  fight,    the  Theban  was  no 
longer  mailer  of  his  paffion*     Naturally  a  foe  to 
tyrants,   he  beheld  a  perfonal  foe  in  the  tyrant 
Alexander.    Accompanied  by  a  few  horfemen,  he 

impe-  . 
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impetuoufly  rallied  forward,  calling  aloud  to  his  ad-  c  H  A  P, 
verfary,  and  challenging  him  to  fingle  combat.  XXXI* ^ 
Alexander,  fearing  to  meet  the  man  whom  he  had 
injured,  retired  behind  his  guards,  who  received,  firft 
with  a  fhower  of  javelins,  and  then  with  their  fpears, 
the  little  band  of  Pelopidas ;  who,  after  producing 
fuch  carnage60  as  Homer  afcj*ibes  to  the  rage  of 
Diomed  oif  Achilles,  fell  a  vidtim  to  the  blindnefs  of 
his  own  ungovernable  fury.  Meanwhile,  his  troops 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  their  general,  the  guards 
of  the  tyrant  were  repelled;  the  Thebans,  with 
their  allies,  proved  victorious  in  every  part  of  the 
battle;  the  enemy  were  difperfed  in  flight,  and 
purfued  with  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand  men. 

But  the  death  of  Pelopidas  threw  a  gloom  over-  Honours 
the   flaory.     He  was  lamented  by  the  Thebans  ^idtohl9 

J  .  '  •  memory. 

and  Theffalians  with  immoderate  demonftrations 
of  forrow.  Accompanied  by  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  real  mourners,  his  body  was  carried  in 
proceffion  to  Thebes.  The  Theffalians,  in  whofe 
fervice  he  had  fallen,  requefted  the  honour  of  fup- 
plying  the  expences  of  his  funeral,  which  was  cele- 
brated which  every  circumftance  of  fad  magni- 
ficence. The  multitude  recolle&ed  the  eclipfe 
which  preceded  his  departure,  and  which,  as  they 
believed,  announced  his  misfortune ;  and,  in  allufion 

60  Diodorus  fays,  that  the  bodies  of  thole  whom  he  flew  covered  a 
long  trad  of  ground.  Plutarch  is  equally  hyperbolical.  The  battles 
of  Homer  rendered  the  marvellous  in  military  defcription  too  familiar 
%o  the  Greek  hiftorians,  I  mean  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Paufanias; 
*JTnicydi4es  and  Xenophon  knew  their  duty  better. 


to 
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CHAP,  to  that  fatal  omen,  exclaimed,  "  that  the  fun  of 
■  *JL*1'  Thebes  was  for  ever  fet."  The  Thebans  appointed 
Malcitas  and  Diogeiton  to  the  command  in  Thef- 
The  tyrant  faly.  The  tyrant  was  again  defeated,  and  ftripped 
fbipped  of  Qf  ^j]  j^g  COnquefts.     But  what  appears  extraor- 

all  his  con-      m  *  #  rr 

queib.        dinary,  he  was  allowed  to  live  and  reign  in  Pherae  6I, 
while  the  neighbouring  cities  entered  into  a  clofe 
alliance  with  Thebes. 
The  The-       The  foreign  expeditions  which  have  been   de- 
moiiih  Or-  fcribed,  were  not  the  only  caufes  that  diverted  the 
chomemifc  attention  of  the  Thebans  from  the  affairs  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus.      While    Epaminondas    was  employed 
abroad  in  the  fleet,  and  Pelopidas  in  Theflaly,  the 
government  of  Thebes  was  on  the  point  of  being 
overturned  by  an  ariftocratical  fa&ion.     The  in- 
habitants of  Orchomenus,  the  fecond  city  in  Boeotia, 
ajid  anciently -the  rival  of  Thebes  6%  entered  into 
this  confpiracy,  which  was  to  be  executed  at  the 
annual  review  of  the  Orchomenian  troops.      But 
the  plot  was  difcovered  by.  the  fears  or  the  repent- 
♦  ance  of  fome  accomplices,  who  became  informers. 
The  cavalry  of  Orchomenus,  tp  the  number  of 
three  hundred,  were  furrounded  and  cut  to  pieces 
in  the  Theban  market-place.    Nor  did  this  ven- 
geance fatisfy  the  enraged  multitude,  who  marched 
in  a  body  to  Orchomenus,  befieged  and  took  the 
city,  rafed  it  to  the  ground,  put  the  merr  of  full 
age  to  the  fword,  and  dragged  their  wives  and 
children  into  captivity63. 

61  Diodor.  L  xv.  c.  29.  6*  Paufancw  Bceotic. 

*3  Diodor.  1.  xv.  c  ao. 

While 
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While  operations,   deftru&ive  or  fruitlefe,  em-  c  H  A  P. 
ployed  the  a&ivity  of  Thebes,  her  allies  in  Area-  J™^, 
dia  were  occupied  with  defigns  ftili  more  blame-  The  Area- 
able.     Their  own  ftrength  and  numbers,  together '  &***  feize 
with    2f.  confidence    in   Athens,   their    new   con-  ^pre-* 
federate*  encouraged  the  Arcadians  to  give  full  pare  to 
fcope  to  that  ambition,  by  which  they  had  been  twames# 
long  animated.     To  pave  the  way  for  the  total  Olym. 
conqueft  of  the  Peloponnefus,  in  which  they  had  ^'cx'  64# 
already  obtained  a  dangerous  afcendant,  they  began 
by  wrefting   feveral  places  from  the  Elians,  the 
lead  warlike,  and  mod  wealthy,   of  their  neigh- 
bours.    The  Elians,  worfted  in  every  encounter 
with  the  enemy,  craved  the  affiftance  of  Sparta* 
which  being  reinforced  by  the  Achaeans,  (notwith- 
standing  the    neutrality   fo   recently    flipulated,) 
made  feveral  vigorous,  but  unfuccefsful  efforts,  for 
the  defence  of  the  "Elian  territory.     The  Arcadian^ 
ftill  puflied  their  conquefts  in  that  country,  gaining 
one  town  after  another,  and  at  length  Olympia  it- 
felf,  the  moft  precious  jewel  of  the  Elians,   and 
the  greateft  ornament  of  the  Peloponnefus."    \As  , 
poffeffors  of  the  facred  city,  and  by  virtue  of  a 
pretended  right   derived  from   the  inhabitants  of 
Pifa,  an  ancient  but  decayed  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Olympia,  the  Arcadians  prepared  to 
celebrate  the  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  the 
time  of  which  was  at  hand.     At  the  approach  of 
this  auguft  feftivai,  the  concourfe,   as  ufual,  was 
great  from  every  part  of  Greece ;  hoftilities  were 
fufpended ;    and    all    parties    united  in  common 
amufements,    and  common   religious   folemnities. 

3  The 
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CHAP.      The  prayers  and  facrifices  were  performed,  and 
v  XX3a*  1  ^e  military  games  had  begun,  when  the  performers 
Which  are  an^  fpe&ators  were  alarmed  by  the  fudden  clafhing 
interrupted  of  armour,  and  the  fight  of  a  real  battle.      The 
rival  ofthe  Elians  had  marched  forth  with  their  whole  force, 
Elians  in     and  furprifed  the  Arcadians,  who,  with  two  thou- 
fand  Argives,   and   a   body  of  Athenian   cavalry 
amounting  to  four  hundred,   guarded  the  facred 
groves  and  temples  of  Olympia.     The  vigour  of 
their  unexpected  affault  fucceffively  repelled  thefe 
intruders,  who  fled  in  diforder  through  the  ftreets, 
and  were  purfued  by  the  Elians  with  an  infpired 
valour,  "  fince,"  fays  Xenophon,  "  Heaven  alone 
can  do,  irf  one  day,  what  no  other  power  can  ac- 
complifli   but   in    great    length   of    time ;    make 
cowards   courageous64."      The   Arcadians,    how- 
ever,  recovering  from  their  confternation,  began 
to  rally.      The   aflailants   were   refilled  with  ob- 
ftinacy ;  but  did  not  retire,  till  having  loft  Stratolas  ' 
their  commander,  with  other  brave  men,  they  re- 
treated in  good  order,  after  giving  a  confpicuous 
proof  of  their  courage  and  intrepidity  to  thofe  who 
had  long  defpifed  the  foftnefs  qf  their  unwarlike 
chara&er.     The  Arcadians  renewed  the  guard  with 
double  vigilance ;  fortified  the  avenues  that  led  to 
the  Stadium  and  Hippodrome;  and  having  taken 
thefe  neceflary  precautions  againft  a  fecond  furprife, 
proceeded  with  the  remaining  ceremonies  of  the 
feftival,  which,  though  brought  to  an  undifturbed 

64  Toiaro*  y&ousvoi  bm$   vnt  apirw  Geo*  fi.iv   etv  tpTnvarou;  Swouro 
uK)u^a;  awwitav*     P.  639* 

conclu- 
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conclufion  was  never  acknowledged  in  the  records  c  H  A  p. 
of  the  Elians 6s.  .  xxxl 

After  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  the  mixed  TheArca- 
concourfe   of  people  returned    to  their  refpe&ive  diarw  feize 
homes,  and  the  Arcadians  found  themfelves  fole  pictrea- 
mafters   of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jupiter,   con-  &&* 
taining  the  colle&ed  treafures  of  many  centuries, 
the  rich  gifts  of  vanity  and  fuperftition.     Oppor- 
tunity, joined  to  want,  is  naturally  the  mother  of 
injuftice.     The  Arcadians,  who,  to  promote  their 
ambitious  defigns,  had  raifed  a  body  of  ftanding 
troops  called  Eparitoi,  laid  hold  of  the  facred  trea- 
fure,  in  order  to  pay  thofe  mercenaries,  whofe  de- 
mands they  were  otherwife  incapable  of  fatisfying, 
without  great   inconvenience.      The  Mantinasans  TheMan- 
firft  protefted  againft  this  unwarrantable  rapacity,  tinaeans 
Inftead    of    accepting    their    proportion     of   the  pr°^th- 
plunder,  they  impofed,  for  the  payment  of  the  impiety. 
mercenaries,  a  tax  on  themfelves,  of  which  they 
tranfmitted  the  produce  to  the  archons,  or   ma- 
giftrates,  appointed  by  the  Ten  Thouftfnd  to  ad- 
minifter    the   general   concerns   of  the    Arcadian 
nation.     The  archons,  who  had  themfelves  freely 
handled  the    facred   money,   reprefented  to  their 
conftituents   the  affe&ed   delicacy  of  the  Manti- 
nseans,  as  an  obftinacy  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
ftates  of  Arcadia,  and  infinuated  that  this  unfeafon- 
able  regard  for  juftice  and  piety  mod  probably  con- 
cealed fome  very  criminal  defign. 

65  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  638,  &  feqq.  &  Diodorus,  1.  xv.  c.  21. 

Th* 
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CHAP.      The  Ten  Thoufend,  or,  as  we  ihould  fry,  the 
States-General,  liftened  to  this  infidious  accufarion  ; 
and  fummoned  the  municipal  magiftrates  of  Man- 
tinaea  to  appear   and  anfwer  for  their  conduct. 
They  refufed  to  obey ;  a  detachment  of  the  Epa- 
approvethe  yjtoi  was  fent  to  bring  them  by  force ;  the  Manri- 
ofthe         nseans  (hut  their  gates;  this  firmnefe  roufed  the 
Mantl-       attention  of  the  States;    and  many  members  of 
JMMn* ;       weight  in  that  aflembly  began  to  fufped  that  the 
Mantinseans  mult  poffefs   fome  fecret  ground  of 
confidence,  that  encouraged  them  to  fet  at  defiance 
an  authority  which  they  were  bound  to  revere. 
They  refle&ed,  firft,  on  the  alarming  confequences 
to  which  Arcadia  might  be  expofed  by  plundering 
the  flirines  of. Jupiter;  and  then  on  the  injuftice 
and  impiety  of  the  deed  itfelf.     Thefe  fentiments, 
enforced  by  the  fuperftition  of  the  age,  fpread  with 
rapidity  in  the  aflembly ;  it  was  determined  thence- 
forth to  abftain  from  a  confecrated  fund,  the  viola- 
tion of  which   might  prove  dangerous  to   them- 
felves,  and  entail  a  curfe  on  their  pofterity ;  and, 
'  to  prevent  the  bad  confequences  ^of  the  defertion 
of  the  Eparitoi,  whofe  pay  muft  thereby  be  di- 
minifhed,  many    wealthy  Arcadians,  who   could 
fubfift  on  their  private  incomes,  enrolled  them- 
felves  in  their  (lead.  * 
and  reftore       Thefe  meafures,  though  approved  by  the  States, 
01y™pk     gave  great  uneafinefs  to  the  archons,  to  the  mer* 
Cleans.       cenaries,  and  to  all  who  had  fhared  the  Olympic 
fpoil,  left  they  might  be  called  to  account  for  their 
rapacity,  and  compelled  to  refund  the  fums  which 

they 
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they  had  embezzled.  To  prevent  this  danger,  they  c  H  A  P# 
had  recourfe  to  the  Thebins,  from  whom  they  re-  XXXL  t 
quelled  immediate  affiftance,  on  pretence  that  the 
States  of  Arcadia  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Sparta* 
The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  fent  an  embafiy 
requefting  the  Thebans  not  to  pafs  the  Ifthmus, 
until  they  fliould  receive  farther  invitation.  Nor 
were  they  fatisfied  with  barely  counteracting  the 
negociations  of  their  enemies.  Having  determined 
not  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  wealth  of  Olym- 
pia,  they  thought  proper  to  reftore  that  city,  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  the  games  to  thofe  who 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  both,  and  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Elians,  who  folicited  it 
with  much  earneftnefs,  as  a  meafure  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  general  intereft  of  the  Peloponnefus* 

The  congrefs,  affembled  for  this  beneficial  pur-  TWe*h<j 
pofe,  was  held  at  Tegea,  and  confided  of  deputies  ^J^^ 
from   Elis,    and  from   many  cities    of   Arcadia.  Olympic 
When  matters  were  feemingly  adjufted  to  the  fatif-  2*^jj^ 
fa&ion   of  all    parties,   entertainments,    as  ufual,  opponent* 
were  prepared ;  and  the  deputies,  except  thofe  of  ^"s * 
Mantinaea,  mod  of  whom  were  invited  home  by  Theban*. 
the  vicinity  of  their  city,  remained  at  Tegea  to 
celebrate  the  feaft  of  Peace.     While  they  were 
employed  in  drinking  and  merriment,  the  archons, 
and  fuch  others  as  dreaded  the  confequences  of  this 
hafty  accommodation,    addreffed    themfelves  to  a 
,Theban  general,  who  commanded  a  confiderable 
body  of  Boeotian  troops  that  had  long  garrifoned 
Tegea,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  that  place 
and  the  adjacent  territory.    The  Theban*  had  him- 

vol.  in*  Q  g  felf 
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CHAP,  felf  made  free  with  die  fecred  treafure,  and  was 
J^^A*  j  therefore  eafily  prevailed  on  to  embrace  any  mea- 
fure  that  might  prevent  an  inquiry  into  that  fe- 
crilege.  Nothing  appeared  fo  proper  for  this 
purpofe  as  to  feize  and  detain  the  unfufpefling 
deputies,  who  confided  of  the  leading  men  from 
mod  cities  of  Arcadia.  This  fcheme  was  no 
fooner  propofed,  than  carried  into  execution. 
The  gates  of  Tegea  were  fecured;  a  body  of 
armed  men  furrounded  the  place  of  entertainment; 
the  deputies,  who  had  prolonged  to  a  late  horn; 
the  joys  of  feftivity,  were  taken  unprepared,  and 
conduced  to  various  places  of  confinement,  their 
number  being  too  great  for  one  prifon  to  contain66. 

The  pri-        Next  day,  the  Mantinaeans,  ,  being  apprifed  of 

^"vw^t  ^^  unexPe^e(l  event,  difpatched  mefiengers,  de- 
manding fpme  few  of  their  citizens  who  happened 
to  remain  at  Tegea,  after  the  departure  of  their 
companions ;  and  at  the  fame  time  acquainting  the 
magiftrates  of  that  place,  the  archons,  and  the 
Theban  general,  that  no  Arcadian  could  be  put  to 
death  without  a  fair  and  open  trial*  They  like- 
wife,  without  lofs  of  time,  defpatched  an  embafly 
to  the  feveral  cities  of  Arcadia,  roufing  them  to 
arm6  in  their  own  defence,  and  exhorting  them  to 
refcue  their  imprifoned  citizens,  and  to  avenge  the 
infult  offered  to  the  general  body  of  the  nation. 
When  thofe  who  had  committed  the  outrage,  and 
efpecially  the  Theban    general,    were   acquainted 

with  the  vigour  of  thefe  proceedings,  they  began 

« 

66  Xenoph.  fi  640* 
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to  be  more  alarmed   than    before.     As  they  had  CHAP. 

3TYYT 

feized  but  few  Mantinaeans,  they  could  derive  little  AAA*# 
advantage  from  the  hoftages  of  that  city  whofe 
refentment  they  had  moil  reafon  to  fear.  They 
werefenfible  of  deferving  the  indignation  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  that  the  general  voice  of  Greece  ,muft 
condemn  the  irregularity  and  violence  of  th^ir 
meafureg.  Intimidated  by  fuch  reflexions,  the 
Theban  commander  at  once  fet  the  prifoners  at  4 
liberty ;  and,  appearing  next  day  before  an  affembly 
as  numerous  as  could  be  colle&ed  in  fuch  trouble- 
fome  times,  endeavoured  to  excufe  his  conduQ:, 
by  faying,  that  he  had  heard  of  the  march  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  army  towards  the  frontier,  and  that 
feveral  of  the  deputies,  whom  he  had  feized,  were 
prepared  to  betray  Tegea  to  the  public  enetfiy* 
The  Arcadians  were  not  the  dupes  of  this  ihallovf 
artifice:  yet  they  abftained  from  avenging  their 
own  wrongs,  and  fent  ambafladors  to  Thebes, 
who  might  explain  the  injury  that  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  arraign  the  guilty-7. 

Upon   hearing    the    accufation,    Epaminondas,  Epaml- 
who  was  then  general  of  the  Boeotians^   declared,  nondas 
that  his  countrymen  had  done,  better  in  feizing,  ^^Tnto 
than  in  difcharging  the  Arcadians,  whofe  conduct  the  Peio- 
was  highly  blameable  in  making  peace  without  the  ^th^'d 
advice  of  their  confederates.     "  Be:  aflured,"  con-  of  the 
tinued  he  to  the  ambafladors,  "  that  the  Thebans  ^f^aps 

and  their 

will  march  into  Arcadia,  and  fupport  their  friends  confede- 
in  that   province."      This  refolution,   which  ex-  r**e8- 

*    .  Olymp. 

civ.  a. 
67  Xenoph.  p.  641.  A.C.  $63*  • 
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CHAP,  prefled  the  general  fenfe  of  the  republic,  was  heard 
XXXL  with  great  indignation  by  the  Arcadian  ftates,  and 
their  allies  of  Elis  and  Achaia.  They  obferved, 
that  the  Thebans  could  not  have  felt,  much  lefe 
have  exprefied,  any  difpleafure  at  the  peace  of 
Peloponnefus,  if  they  had  not  deemed  it  their 
intereft  to  perpetuate  die  divifions  and  hoftilities  of 
a  country  which  they  wiflied  to  weaken  and  to  fob* 
due*  They  entered  into  a  ftri&er  alliance  with 
each  other,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence ; 
fending  ambafladors  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  that 
the  former  might  be  ready  to  thwart  the  meafures 
of  a  neighbouring  and  rival  date,  and  that  the 
latter  might  take  arms  to  maintain  the  independ- 
ence of  that  portion  of  Greece,  of  which  the 
valour  of  Sparta  had  long  formed  the  ftrength  and 
bulwark. 
~e^on  During  thefe  hoftile  preparations,  Epaminondas 
into  that  took  the  field  with  all  the  Boeotians,  with  the 
Ohrm**  Eubceans,  and  with  a  ftrong  body  of  Thefialians, 
civ.  a.  partly  fuppliecTEy  Alexander,  and  partly  raifed  by 
A.C.  363.  t^  cities  which  Pelopidas  had  recently  delivered 
from  the  yoke  of  that  cruel  tyrant.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  Peloponnefus,  he  expected  to  be  joined 
by  the  Argives,  the  Meffenians,  and  feveral  com- 
munities of  Arcadia,  particularly  the  inhabitants 
of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis.  With  thefe  hopes, 
he  proceeded  fouthward  to  Nemea,  an  ancient  city 
in  the  Argive  territory,  diftinguifhed  by  the  games 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hercules.  There  he  en- 
camped for  feveral  days,  with  an  intention  to  in- 
tercept the   Athenians,  whofe  neareft   route  into 

1  Pelo- 
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Peloponnefus  ky  through  the  diftrift  of  Nemea ';  CHAP* 
convinced  that  nothing  could  more  contribute  than    X*** 
an  advantage  over  that  people  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  to  animate  the  courage,   as  well  as 
to  increafe  the  number  of  the  Theban  partifans  in 
every  part  of  Greece.     But  this  fcheme  was  de- 
feated by  the  prudence   of  the  Athenians,  who, 
inftead  of  marching  through  the  Ifthmus,  failed  to 
the  coaft  of  Laconia,  and  proceeded  from  thence 
to  join  their  confederates  at  Mantinsea.     Apprifed 
of  this    defign,    Epaminondas    moved   his  camp, 
and   marched    forward    to    Tegea,    which*  being 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  enjoying  a  lofty  and  central 
fituation,  was  judicioufly  chofen  as  the  place  of 
rendezvous   for   his  Peloponnefian    confederates. 
Having  continued  feveral  weeks  at  Tegea,  he  was 
much  difappointed  that  none  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  fent  to  oifer  their  fi^bmiflion,  and  to  folicit 
the  protection  of  the  Theban  arms.     This  wafte  of 
time  gave  him  the  more  uneafinefs,  as  his  comi 
mand  was  limited  to  a  fhort  term.     The  ftrength 
of  the  enemy  at  Mantinsea  was  continually  increafc 
ing.     Agefilaus  had  already  conduced  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  the  frontier  of   Arcadia.     If  they 
likewife  fhould  join,  the  combined  forces  would 
prove    fuperior   to    the    army   of   Epaminoftdas, 
which   amounted  to  thirty  thoufand   in  number, 
and  of  which  the  cavalry  alone  exceeded  three 
thoufand.     Confidering    thefe    circumftances,    he 
fuddenly  determined  on  an  enterprise,  which",  if 
crowned  with  fuccefs,  would  render  the  prefejit 

o  o  3  hitherto 
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C  H  A  P.  hitherto  fruitless  expedition  not  unworthy  of  his 

»m    formerfame, 
^ThThk      Having  decamped  with  his  whole  army  in  the 
attempt  to  night,  he  performed  a  hafty  march  of  thirty  miles, 

5?;      'm  order  to  furPrife  SP3Tt3L  i  ™d  had  not  the  ex- 
traordinary fwiftnefs  of  a  Cretan  deferter  apprifed 

Agefilaus  of  the  danger,  that  city  would  have  been 
taken   unprepared,    and  totally .  incapable  of  re- 
fiftance  68.     The  bulk  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
had  proceded  too  far  on  the  road  to  Mantinaea, 
to  anticipate  the  defign  of  the  enemy;   but  the 
aged   King,  with   his  fon  Archidamus,  returned, 
with  a  fmall  but  valiant  band,  to  the  defence  of 
Sparta.     The  engagement  which  followed,  as  re- 
lated by  Xenophon,  appears  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary   that    hiftory  records.     Epaminondas 
had  employed  every  precaution  which  his  peculiar 
fagacity  could  fuggeft ;  he  did  not  approach  Sparta 
by  thofe   narrow    roads,   where  a  fuperiority  of 
numbers  would  afford  him  fmall  advantage;    he 
did  not  draw  up  his  forces  in  the  plain,  in  which, 
while  entering  the  town,  thfey  might  have  been  an- 
noyed with  miffile  weapons ;    nor  did  he  allow  an 
opportunity  of  fuppriiing  him  by  ftratagem  or  atn- 
bufcade,  in  the  management  of  which  the  Spar- 
tans  were  at  all  times  fo  dexterous.     Seizing  an 
eminence  which  commanded  the  town,  he  deter- 
mined to  defcend  into  it  with  every  advantage  on 

68  Xenophon  lays,  mavctp  norliav  TtcirtouTcami  Efm/xo?  rw  apwa* 
fjLtvw.  Xenophon,  p.  644*  *  As  a  neft  quite  deftitute  of  its 
defendere." 

bis 
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his  iide,  and,  witheut  ihe:  feeing  poffibility  of  c  HAP. 
being  expofed  /to.  any  incoavenieace*.  .But  the  iffue  XXXI" 
of  fo \  well-concerted  an  enterprife*  the  hiftqpan 
hefiiates  whether  to  si*eferc  to  a  particular  providtgtfe 
of :  the  gods,  or  to  aferjhe  to  the;  invincible  courage 
of .  men  adhiated  ;.by!  defpair;  Arthyamu^^.  with 
fcarcely  an  hundred:  .men^  q^ofedjtfee  progrefs  of 
the  enemy,,  cut  dqws.the  flrft  ranks,  arid  [advanced 
to  affaub  the  remainder.  ':  Then,  ftrange  to  relate:! 
thofe  Thebans,  fays  Xenophon,  who  breathed  -fire, 
iwho  had  fo  often  conquered,  who  were  far  fugsrior 
in  number,  and  who  poffeffed  the  advantage  of 
the  ground^  fliamefully  gave  way.  The  Spartans 
purfued  them  with  impetuofity,  but  were  foon  re- 
pelled with  lofs ;  for  the  divinity,  whofe  affiftante 
had  produced  this  extraordinary  vi&ory,  feems  alfo 
to  have  prefcribed  the  limits  beyond  which  it  was 
not  to  extend 69. 

,    Epaminondas,  foiled   in  an  attempt  which  pro-  and  in  that 
mifed  fuch  a  fair  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  did  not  fink  ^j*™^. 
under  his  difappointment.     As  he  had  reafon  to  ' 

believe  that  -  the  whole  forces  at  Mantinaea  would 
be  withdrawn  from  that  place  to  the  defence  of 
Sparta,  he  immediately  founded  a  retreat,  returned 

69  Plutarch  teljs  a  ftory  on  this  accafiop,  of  a  young  Spartan, 
named  Ifadas,  who  flopped  naked,  anointed  himfelf  with  oil,  (allied 
fort  with  a  fpear  in  one  hand,  and  a  fword  in  the  other,  and  traced 
his  path  in  blood  through  the  thickefl  of  the  enemy.  He  returned 
unhurt,  was  crowned  for  his  valour,  but  fined  for  fighting  without 
his  iiueld. '.  Plut.  in  Agefil.  To  a  modern  reader,  Xenophoh's  ac- 
,  Count  of  the  battle  will  appear  too  pompous  a  defcriptionof  the  effect 
of  panic  terror  with  which  the  Thebans  were  infpired,  by  finding, 
inllead  of  vwrlubv  E$r/*oi  u  a  defencelefs  neft,"  the  vigorous  oppofl- 
tion  of  men  in  arms.  \ 

O  G   4  tO 
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CJHAP.  to  Tegea  with  die  utmoft  expedition,  and  allowing 
his  infantry  to  take  time  for  reft  and  refrefluneat, 
h$  with  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  ordered  the 
horfe  to  advance  forward  to  Mantinaea,  (which  was 
diftant  only  twelve  miles,)  and  to  maintain  their 
ground  until  hi6  arrival  with  the  reft  of  the  army. 
He  expe&ed  to  find  the  Mantinaeans  totally  un- 
prepared for  fuch  a  vifit ;    and,  as  it  was  then  .au- 
tumn, he  doubted  not  that  moft  of  the  townfmen 
would  be  employed  in  the  country,  in  reaping  and 
bringing  in  the  corn.     His  plan  was  wile,  and  well 
executed.      The    fituation    of    the    Mantinaeans 
£prrefponded  to  his  hopes.     But  it  feemed  as  if 
which  is     fortune  had  delighted  to  baffle  his  fagacity.     Before 
iheA&t-   ^e   Theban'  forces   arrived  at  Mantinaea,   a   nu- 
«»n  ca-     rous  and  powerful  fquadron  of  Athenian  cavalry 
w^m        entered   that  place,    commanded  by  Hegelochus, 
who  then  firft  learned  the  departure  of  the  allies  to 
protect  the  Lacedaemonian  capital.     He  had  fcarcely 
received  this  intelligence,    when  the  Thebans  ap^ 
peared,   and,   advancing  with  great  rapidity,   pre- 
pared to  effed  the  purpofe  of  their  expedition. 
The  Athenians  had  not  time  to  refreih  themfelves ; 
they  had  ate  nothing  that  day ;  they  were  inferior 
in  number ;  they  knew  the  bravery  of  the  Theban 
and  Theffalian  cavalry,  with  whom  they  muft  con- 
tend;   yet,  regardlefs  of  every  confideration  but 
the  fafety  of  their  allies,  they  ruftied  into  the  field, 
ftopped  the  progrefs  of  the  affailants,  and,  after  a 
fierce  and  bloddy_engagement,  which   difplayed 
gre^t  courage  on  both  fides,  obtained  an  acknbw* 
ledged  viftory.    The  enemy  craved  the  bodies  of 
.    k  their 
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their  dead;  the  vi&ors  erefted  a  trophy  of  their  c  HAP. 
ufefiil  valour,  which  had  faved  the  corn,  cattle,  t  XXKLxf 
flaves,  women,  and  children  7°  of  Mantinaea  from 
felling  a  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The  repeated  misfortunes,   which  would  have  Epami- 
broken  the  fpirit  of  an  ordinary  commander,  only  deter" 
determined  Epaminondas  to  a  general  engagement,  mines  to 
in  which  he  might  either  wipe  off  the  memory  of  neraiaJ^ 
his  late  difgrace,  or  obtain  an  honourable  death,  gagement, 
lighting  to  render  his  country  the  fovereign  of 
Greece.     The  confederates  had  re-affembled  at 
Mantinaea,  ftrengthened.  by  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments.    Frefh  faccours  had  likewife  arrived  to  the 
Thebans.     Never  had    fuch  numerous    armies71 
taken  the  field  during  the  perpetual  wars  in  which 
thefe  unhappy  republics  were  engaged.     But  bat- 
tles become  really  interefting,  not  fo  much  from  the 
number  of  the  troops,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the 
generals.    It  is    worth  while,   fays  the  military  His  movc- 
hiftorian74,  to  obferve  the  operations  of  Epami*  ments,. 

7  *  r  preceding 

nondas  on  this  memorable  occafion.  Having  the  battle 
ranged  his  men  in  battalions,  he  led  them,  not  of  Manti" 
along  the  plain,  which  was  the  neareft  road  to 
Mantinaea,  but  turning  to  the  left,  conducted  them 
by  a  chain  of  hills  which  joined  that  city  and 
Tegea,  and  fldrted  the  eaftern  extremity  of  both. 
The  enemy,  apprifed  of  his  march,  drew  up  their 
forces  before  the  walls  of  Mantinaea ;  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  fuch  Arcadians  as  had  embraced  the 
more  honourable  caufe,  in  the  right  wing,   the 

i°  Xenoph.  L  vii.  p.  644.  7X  Diodorus,  1.  xv.  c.  ax. 

7*  Xeaoph.  p.  645* 

Athenians 
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CHAP.  Athenians  in  the  left,  the  Achasans  and  Elians 
XX*1'    fonning  the  main  body.    Meanwhile  l^aminon- 
das  inarched  flowly  along,  extending  his  circuit, 
as  if  he  wifhed  to  decline  the  engagement.     Hay- 
ing approached  that  part  of  the  mountain  which 
faced  the  hoftile  army,  he  ordered  his  men  to  halt, 
and  to  lay  down  their  arms.    His  former  move- 
ments had  occafioned  great  doubt  and  perplexity1; 
but  now  he  feemed  evidently  to  have  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  fighting  that  day,  and  to  be  preparing 
to  encamp.     T^his  opinion,  too  lightly  conceived, 
proved  fetal  to  the  enemy.     They  abandoned  their 
arms  and  their  ranks,  difperfed  in  their  tents,  rand 
loft  not  only  that  external  arrangement,,  but  thit 
inward  preparation 73,  that  martial  ardour  6f  mind, 
which  ought  to  animate  foldiers  at  the  near  profpefit 
of  an  engagement.     Epaminondas  feized  the  d£- 
cifive  moment  of  attack.     Facing  to  the  right, 
he  converted  the  column-  of  march  into  an*  order 
of  battle.     His  troops  were  thus  difpofed  inftaat* 
aneoufly  in  the  fame  order  in  wrhich  he  meant  to 
fight.     At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  which  con- 
fided of  the  flower  of  the  Boeotians,  and  which, 
as  at  the  battle  of  Leuftra,  he  formed  into  a  firm 
wedge,   with  a  (Harp  point,  and  with   fpreading 
flanks,  he  advanced  againft  the  Spartans  and  Man- 
tinseans ;   and  trading  the  event  of  the  battle  to 
the  rapid  impulfe  of  this  unexpected  onfet,   he 
commanded  the  centre  and  right  wing,  in  which 


73  TZTuxrt  f/.tv  Ttfv  voXifuw  mv  a  reus  •bvx&S  *$©*  w  tMXn9  **&* 
cxEvni*  iXycr£  it  rw  v  tomj  gvn*\&vi*    Xenoph.  p.  €45. 

he 
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he  placed  lefs  confidence,  to  proceed  with  a  flow  6  H  A  p. 

VVVT 

pace,  that  they  might  not  come  up  and  grapple 
with  the  oppofing  divifions  of  the  enemy,  until 
th£  vi&ory  of  his  left  wing  had  taught  them  to 
conquer. 

- "  This  judicious  defign  tvas  crowned  with  merited  BattI<; of 
fticcdfs.      The    enemy  *    perceiving    the    dreadful  naKU 
lhock  to  which  they  vtere  expofed,  flew  to  their  Olymp. 
arms,  put  on  their  bucklers  and  helmett,  bridled  A.c/363. 
their  horfes,   andfuddettly  refumed  their  ranks; 
but  thefe  different  operations  were  performed  with 
the  trepidation  of  furprife  and  hafte,  rather  than 
with   the  ardour  of  hope  and  courage;   and  the 
whole  army  had  the  appearance  of  men  prepared 
rather   to  fuffer,    than  to  '  inflift  any  thing  ter- 
rible74.    The  Spartans    an4  Mantinaeans,  drawn 
up  in  firm  order,  fternly  waited  the  firft  brunt  of 
the  affailants.     The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody, 
and  after  their  fpears  were  broken,  both  parties 
had  recourfe  to  their  fwords.     The  wedge  jof  Epa- 
minondas  at  length  penetrated  the  Spartan  line, 
and  this  advantage  encouraged  his  centre  and  right 
wing  to  attack  and  repel  the  correfponding  divifions 
of  the  enemy.     The  Theban  and  Theffalian  ca- 
valry were  equally  fuccefsful.     In  the  intervals  of 
their  ranks  Epaminondas  had  placed  a  body  of 
light  infantry,  whofe  miflile  weapons  greatly  an- 
noyed the  enemy's  horfe,  who  were  drawn  up  too 
deep.     He  had  likewife   taken  the  precaution  to 

« 

74  Xlctnii  it  vwnfivws  7*  juaXXoy  n  vwnhmi  iwxsuav.    Xenoph. 
p.  646. 

occupy 
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chap,  occupy  a  rifing  ground  on  his  right  with  a  con- 
X300*  t  fiderable  detachment,  which  might  take  the  Athe- 
nians in  flank  and  rear,  fhould  they  advance  from 
their  ports.  Thefe  prudent  difpofitions  produced  a 
vi&ory*  which  Epaminondas  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete or  improve.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle  he 
received  a  mortal  wound 7i,  and  was  carried  to  an 
eminence,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Watch 
tower  7%  probably  that  he  might  the  better  pbferve 
the  fubfequent  operations  of  the  field.  But  with  the 
departure  of  their  leader  was  withdrawn  the  fptrit 
which  animated  the  -Theban  army.  Having  im- 
petuoufly  broke  through  the  hoftile  ranks,  they 
knew  not  how  to  profit  of  this  advantage.  The 
enemy  rallied  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  and 
prevailed  in  feveral  partial  encounters.  All  was 
confufion  and  terror.     The  light  infantry,  which 


75  Paufanias,  in  Arcad.  fays,  that  Epaminondas  was  killed  by 
Gryllii8,  the  fon  of  Xenophon  the  Athenian  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this 
aflertion,  mentions  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  battle  of  Mantinaea  in 
the  Ceramicus  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the  monument  of  Gryllus, 
erected  by  the  Mantinaeans  on  the  field  itfelf ;  both  fubfifting  in 
the  time  of  Paufanias,  and  both  afcribing  to  this  Athenian  the  honour 
of  lulling  Epaminondas.  Plutarch,  in  Agefilao,  fays,  that  Anticra- 
tes,  a  Spartan,  lulled  Epaminondas  with  a  fword ;  that  his  pofterity 
were  thence  called  Machairionides ;  and  that,  as  late  as  the  days  pf 
Plutarch,  they  enjoyed,  certain  immunities  and  honours  as  a  recom- 
pence  for  the  merit  of  their  anceftor  Anticrates  in  deftroying  the  worft 
enemy  of  Sparta.  Gryllus  the  fon  of  Xenophon  fell  in  the  battle  qf 
Mantinsea ;  and  the  words,  or  rather  the  filence  of  his  father,  are  very 
remarkable  concerning  the  death  of  Epaminondas :  «  The  Theban  co* 
lumn  broke  the  Spartans,  but  <wben  Epaminondas  fell*  the  reft  knew 
not  how  to  ufe  the  victory."  What  noble  modefty  in  this  panage,  if 
Gryllus  really  flew  Epaminondas ! 

76  Paufan.  ubi  fupra* 

bad 
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had  been  ported  amidft  the  Theban  and  Theffalian  CHAP. 
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horfe  being  left  behind  in  the  purfuit,  were  re- 
ceived and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
commanded  with  Hegelochus.  Elated  by  this  fuc- 
cefs,  the  Athenians  turned  their  arms  againft  the 
detachment  placed  on  the  heights,  confifting  chiefly 
of  Euboeans,  whom  they  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
after  a  terrible  flaughter.  With  fuch  alternations 
of  vi&ory  and  defeat  ended  this  memorable  en- 
gagement. Both  armies,  as  conquerors,  ere&ed 
a  trophy ;  both  craved  their  dead,  as  conquered 77 ; 
and  this  battle,  which  being  certainly  the  greateft, 
was  expe&ed  to  prove  the  moil  'decifive,  ever 
fought  among  the  Greeks,  produced  no  other  con- 
fequence,  but  that  general  languor  and  debility  long 
remarkable  in  the  fubfequent  operations  of  thofe 
hoftile  republics. 

When  the  tumult  of  the  a&ion  ceafed,  the  moft  Death  of 
diftinguifhed  Thebans  affembled  around  their  EPami- 
dying  general.  His  body  had  been  pierced  with  a 
javelin ;  and  the  furgeons  declared,  that  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  him  to  furvive  the  extra&ion  of  the 
weapon.  He  alked  whether  his  fhield  was  fafe? 
which  being  prefented  to  him,  he  viewed  it  with  a 
finile  of  languid  joy.  He  then  demanded,  whether 
the  Thebans  had  obtained  -  the  victory  ?  Being 
anfwered  in  the  affirmative  (for  the  Lacedae- 
monians indeed  had  firft  fent  to  demand  the 
bodies  of  their  flain),  he  declared  himfelf  ready 
to    quit  life   without    regret,   fince    he    left   his 

77  Xenoph.  UviLadfin. 

country 
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CHAP,  country  triumphant.  The  fpe&ators  lamented, 
XXXL  i  among  other  obje&s  of  forrow,  that  he  fhould  die 
without  children,  who  might  inherit  the  glory  of 
his  name,  and  the  fame  of  his  virtues.  "  You 
miftake,"  faid  he  with  a  cheerful  prefence  of  mind, 
"  I  leave  two  fair  daughters,  the  battles  of  Leuc- 
tra  and  Mantinaea,  who  will  tranfinit  my  renown 
to  the  lateft  ages."  So  faying,  he  ordered  the 
weapon  to  be  extracted,  and  immediately  expired. 
The  awful  folemnity  of  his  death  correfponded 
with  the  dignified  fplendour  of  an  a&ive  and  ufeful 
life.  He  is  ufually  defcribed  as  a  perfefl:  cha- 
racter 7* ;  nor  does  the  truth  of  hiftory  oblige  us  to 
detract  any  tiling  from  this  defcription,  except. that 
in  fome  inftances,  and  particularly  in  his  lad  fatal 
invafion  of  the  Peloponnefus,  he  allowed  the  blaze 
of  patriotifm  to  eclipfe  the  mild  light  of  juftice 
and  benevolence.  He  was  buried  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  his  monument  (till  exifted,  after  four 
centuries,  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  with  an  in- 
fcription  in  elegiac  verfe,  enumerating  his  ex- 
ploits. Hadrian,  then  mafter  of  the  Roman  world, 
added  a  fecond  column,  with  a  new  infcription 79, 
in  honour  of  a  chara&er,  whom  that  unfteady 
Emperor  had  .genius  to  admire,  but  wanted  firmnefs 
to  imitate. 

An  elegiac  Roman  writer  gives  a  brief  but  com- 
prehenfive  panegyric  of  Epaminondas,  that  during 

78  Cicero  Acad.  Quseft.  1.  i.  &  paffim.  Plutarch.  Corn.  Nepos, 
Paufan. 

w  Vid.  Paufan.  in  Arcad.  &  Bceotic. 

his 
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his  lifetime  Thebes  was  the  arbiter  of  Greece ;  chap, 
whereas  both. before  and  afterwards,  that  republic  XX*1'  ^ 
continually:  languijhed  in  Servitude  or  dependence80. 
But  this  obfervation  betrays,  .the  inaccurate  parti- 
ality of  a  biographer,  who  often  exalts  the  glory 
of  a  favourite  hero,  at  the  expence  of  hiftoric 
truth.  By .  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes 
was  deprived  of  her  principal  ornament  and  de- 
fence, the  fource  of  her  confidence,  and  the  fpring 
of  her  a&ivity ;  and  her  councils  were  thenceforth 
lefs  ambitious,  and  her  arms  lefs  enterprifing 8f. 
But  fix  years  after  that  event,  flie  controuled  the 
decifions  of  the  Amphi&yonic  council,  and,  in- 
(lead  of  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  depend- 
ence,' her  power  was  ftili  formidable  to  the  moft 
warlike  of  her  neighbours. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  a  general  Agefi- 
peace  was  propofed  under  the  mediation  of  Ar-  feus'sex- 
taxerxes,  who  wanted  Grecian  auxiliaries  to  check  fnt0 
the  infurre&ions:  in  Egypt  and  Leffer  Afia,  which  Egypt* 
difturbed  the  two  laft  years  of  hj&  reign.     The  civf?f* 
only  conditioh  annexed  to  this  treaty  was,  that  A.C.  36a. 
each  republic  fKould  retain  its  refpeftive  poffeffions. 
The  Spartans  determined  to  rejeft  every  accom- 
modation until  they  had  recovered  Meffenia  j  and 
as  Artaxerxes  had  uniformly  oppofed  this  demand, 
they  tranfported  forces  into  Egypt,  to  foment  the 

80  Hujus  de  virtutibus  vitaque  fatis  exit  di&um,  fi  hoc  unum 
adjimxero,  quod  nemo  eat  inficias ;  Thebas  6c  ante  Epaminondam 
natum,  &  poft  ejus  interitum,  perpetuo  alieno  paruuTe  imperio; 
contra  ea,  quamdiu  ille  praefuerit  reipublicae,  caput  fuifle  totius 
Gneciae.    Corn.  Nepos,  in  Epam.    Conf.  Ariftot.  Rhetoric.  l.ii.  cm. 

•'  Vid.  Polyb.  Hill.  1.  vi.  c.  xli. 

%  defe&ion 
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CHAP,  defe&km  of  that  province.  At  the  head  of  A 
thoufand  heavy-armed  Lacedaemonians,  and  ten 
thoufand  mercenaries,  Agefilaus  fupported  one 
rebel  after  another,  having,  fucceffively  fet  on  the 
throne  Taches  and  Nedanebus8*.  In  this  dif- 
honourable  war  he  amafled  confiderable  wealth,  by 
means  of  which  he  probably  expe&ed  to  retrieve 
HU  death.  ^e  affairs  of  his  country.  But  returning  home 
Olymp.     by  Cyrenaica,  he  died  on  that  coaft,  in  the  eighty- 

JL  c'rfx.  ^ourt^1  Year  °^  ^  age>  and  forty-firft  of  his  reign  ■% 
His  charafter  has  been  fufficiently  illuftrated  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work.  He  was  the  greateft,  and  the 
mod  unfortunate  of  the  Spartan  Kings.  He  had  feen 
the  higheft  grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  he  beheld  her 
humiliation  anddownfal.  During  the  time  that  he  go- 
verned the  republic,  his  country  fuffered  more  cala- 
mities and  difgrace  than  in  feven  centuries  preceding 
his  reign.  His  ambition  and  his  obftinacy,  doubtlefs, 
contributed  to  her  difafters:  yet  fo  natural  were 
the  principles  from  which  he  a&ed,  fo  probable  his 
hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  fo  firm  and  manly  his  ftrug- 
gles  for  vi&ory,  that  a  contemporary  writer,  who 
could  fee  true  greatnefs  through  the  cloud  of  for- 
tune, ventured  to  beftow  on  Agefilaus  a  panegyric 84, 
which  exalts  him  beyond  the  renown  of  his  moft 
illuftrious  predeceffors. 

92  Plut.  in  Agefilao.     Diodorus,  1.  xv.  c.  xxii. 

83  Diodor.  L  xv.  c.  xxii. 

**  '0  Xoyoj  a?  Ayi(7»^»o»>  by  Xenophon. 
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CHAP,    XXXII. 

States  of  Greece  after  the  Battle  of  Mantinaa.  — 
The  Amphiftyonic  Council. — Returning  Profpe- 
rity;  of  Athens.  —  Vices  refulting  from  its  Govern* 
ment.  —  Abufes  cf  the  judiciary  Power.  —  Of  the 
Theatre.  —  Degeneracy  of  Grecian  Mujic.  —  Ex- 
treme  Profligacy  of  the  Athenians.  — ^  The  Vices 
of  Chares  render  him  the  Idol  of  the  Multitude. 

—  The  'Social  War.  — Banijhment  of  Timotheus 

and  Iphicrates.  —  Difgraceful  IJfue  of  tte  War.  / 

—  Philojbphy.  —  Statuary.  —  Praxiteles;  -—The 
Cnidan  Venus.  —  Painting.  -—  Pdmphilusj  Nicias± 
Zeuxis.  -^-Literature. — Xenophon. — His  Military 
Expeditions.  —  Religious  and  Literary  Retfeati-— 
Lyfias.  —  Ifocrates.— •  Plato.  -—'His  Travels. ~He 

fettles'  in  the  Academy.  —  His  great  Views.  -*- 
Theology.  —  Cofmogony.  — -  Doflrine  of  Ideas.  —  Of 
the  Human  Under/landing.  —  The  Pajjions.  —  Vir- 
tues.  —  State  of  Retribution.  —  Genius,  .and  Cha- 
racter. 

i 

xttith    the    battle    of  Mantinaea    ended1   the  chap, 
"     bloody   ftruggle    for  dominion,  which  had    XXMI* 
long  exhaufted  Thebes  and  Sparta.     In  that,   or  state  of 
in  the  preceding  engagements,  they  had  loft  their  Greece 

aD\elt  battle  of 


Manti- 


1  Xenophon'*    Greek   hiftoiy   likewife   ends    with  that   battle.  naea. 
Henceforth   we-  follow  Plutarch  and   Diodorus,   from   whom   we 
learn   the   principal   circumftances    of  great    events,    which   the 
,   VOL.ni.  HH  mtm 
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CHAP,  aMeft  generals,  and  the  flower  of  their  troops.    No 
xXXu.    Xhehan  arofe  to  emulate  the  magnanimity  of  Epa- 
minondas,  and  to  complete  the  defigns  of  that  il* 
luftrious  patriot.     Archidamus,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  Spartan  throne,  imperfe&ly  juftified  the  high 
opinion  conceived  of  his  early  wifdom  and  valour. 
Weakened  by  their  wounds,  and  fatigued  by  exer- 
tions long  and  fruitlefs,  thofe  republics  funk  into 
fuch   weaknefs   as  juftified  pretentions  in   their 
neighbours  that  had  long  lain  dormant. 
1JeAm-       During  the  fuperiority,  or,  in  the  language  of 
council  re-  ancient  writers    during    the    empire  of  Athens, 
*"***  ***    Sparta,  and  Thebes,  the  majefty  of  the  Amphic- 
$£*    tyomc  council   had  d^enenued  into  an  empty 
«▼•  *       pageant.    Its  deliberations  were  confined  to  matters 
$6x*  of  mere  form ;  it  regulated  fome  ceremonies  of 
fuperftition ;  it  fuperintended  games  and  fpe&acles  ; 
it  preferved  peace  and  good  order  among  the  crowd 
of  ftrangers  who  affembled,  at  ftated  times,   to 
confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.    But  for  more  than 
a  century  paft,  the  public  meafures  of  the  Greeks 
had  been  direded  by  councils  held,  not  at  Delphi, 
the  refidence  of  the  Amphi&yons,  but  in  Athens, 
Sparta,  or  Thebes,  in  one  or  other  of  which  the 
allies  'convened  on  every  important  emergency, 
acknowledging  by  their  prefence  there,  the  refpec- 
tive  authority  of  thofe  capitals  which  were  regarded 
as  the  heads  of  their  feveral  confederacies.     But, 
when  firft  the  Peloponnefian,  then  the  Boeotian 

m    >   ■■  '  n«i  ■  ii        ■  *    ■    ■         ■■  i      ■  '        ■  ii - 1  ■  ■      ■  hi        *■»    n 

orators  liberate*  and  Demofthenes,  Ariftotle's  Treatife  of  Mlitica, 
sad  Xenophon's  Dtfcourfes  on  the  Revenues  and  Government  of 
Athens,  will  enable  us  more  fully  to  explain, 

war, 
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war,  and  Jaft  of  all  the  battle  of  MaotiXtfefe  had  c  H  A  P. 
levelled  the  greatnefs,  and  overthrown  the  proud 
tyranny  of  thofe  domineering  republics, .  the  Am* 
phiftyonic  council  once  more  emerged  frqjn  <pi> 
fcuipty ;  and  the  general  dates  of  Greece  haying 
aflembled  according  to  their  national  and  heredi- 
tary forms,  fpurned  the  imperious  4i£tates  of  fflf 
fingle  community. 

While  this  event  ftrengthened  ^he  federal  union,  fne  Athe- 
and  tended  to  reftore  the  primitive  equality  of  the  nians  re- 
-Grecian  ftates,  various  circumftances  concurred  to  ny  of  their, 
revive  the  afpiring  ambition  of  Athens.     During  maritime 
the  Boeotian >  war,  the  Athenians  had  a&ed  as  #uxi-  oiymp!118- 
liaries  only :  without  making  fuch  efforts  as  en-  cv.  i— 
feebled  their  ftrength,   their  arms  had  acquired  a['c.#3$0 
great  luftre.    Their  powerful  rivals  were  humbled  —35%- 
and  exhaufted;  experience  had  taught/ thepi  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  fubdue,  and  the  impofli- 
bility  of  keeping  in  fubje&ion,  the  territories  of 
their  warlike  neighbours :  but  the  numerous  iflands 
of  the  JEgaekn  and  Ionian  feas,  the  remote  coafts 
of  Thrace  and  Alia,  invited  the  a&ivity  of  their 
fleet,  which  they  might  now  employ  in  foreign 
cotiquefts,  fearlefs  of  domeftic  envy.     It  appears* 
that  foon  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  Eubcta 
again  acknowledged  the  authority *  of  Athena ;  aa 

event 


2  Comp.  Diodor.  l.xvi.p.513.  &  Demofthene*  de  Cherfonef* 
fub  fine,  &  JEfchines  in  Ctefiphont.  It  appears,  however,  from 
thefe  authors,  that  the  Thebans  foon  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
recover  Eubcea.  The  Athenians  again  refcued  it  from  their 
power,  at  the  exhortation  of  Timotheus,  whofe  pithy  fpeech  is 
commended   bf  Demofthcnes:    «  What,  my    countrymen,  the 

HHft  Thebans 
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CHAP,  event  facilitated  by  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Thebaft 
XaXIi.    parrifans  belonging  to  that  place,  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinasa.      From    the    Thracian    Bofporus    to 
Rhodes,  feveral  places  along  both  fhores  fubmkted 
to  the  arms  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Iphi- 
crates;  men,  who  having  furvived  Agefilaus  and 
Epaminondas,  were  far  fuperior,  in  abilities  and  in 
virtue,  to  the  contemporary  generals  of  other  re- 
publics*    The  Cyclades  and  Corcyra  courted  the 
friendfhip  of  a   people    able  to    interrupt   their 
navigation  and  to  deftroy  their  commerce*     By- 
zantium had  become  their  ally,  and  there  was  rea- 
fon  to  hope  that  Amphipolis  would  foon  be  ren- 
dered their  fubjeft.      Such  multiplied  advantages 
revived  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Athens,  which 
once  more  commanded  the  fea,  with  a  fleet  of 
nearly  three  hundred  fail,  and  employed  the  beft 
half  of  her  citizens  and  fubje&s  in  (hips  of  war  or 
commerce 3. 
The  vice.       This  tide  of  profperity,  which  flowed  with  molt 
thefup-'0  apparoit  force  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
pofedde-    tinaea4,   has  been    fuppofed    produ&ive   of  very 
*j^j^     important     confequences.      While    Epanunondas 
Atheni-      lived,  the  Athenians,  it  is  faid,  were  kept  vigilant 
^^J"6"     in  duty  through  jealoufy  and  fear ;  but  after  the 
from  the     death  of  this  formidable  enemy,  they  funk  into 

nature  of  _ 

Thebans  in  the  ifland,  and  you  ftill  deliberating !  Why  not  already 
in  the  harbour  ?  why  not  embarked  ?  why  is  not  the  fea  covered  with 
your  navy  ?"     Demofthen.  ubi  fupra. 

3  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  vii.  p.  6i,j.     Diodorus,  1.  xv.  c  xi.     Ifbcrat. 
Panegyr.  &  de  Pace. 

4  Juftin.  1.  vi.  c.  be.  firffc  made  this  obfervation,  which  hat  been  £6 
.  frequently  repeated. 

thofe 
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tKcfe  vices  which  occasioned  their  ruin.  This  chap. 
fpecious  remark  is  not  founded  in  truth.  Two  xxxii. 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Epaminondas,  the  their,  go- 
tnjuftice,  the  avarice,  the  total  corruption  of  the  venuwtf. 
Athenians  is  forcibly  defcribed  by  one  of  the  moft 
refpe&able  of  their  countrymen 5,  who  conipofed 
a  fyftern  of  wife  laws,  in  order  to  afoertain  their 
rights,  and  to  reform  their  manners.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  correct  abufes  that  feem  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  democracy,  which,  even  as  regulated  by 
Solon,  but  ftiil  more  as  new-modelled  by  Pericles, 
left  the  citizens  tyrants  in  one  capacity,  and  flaves 
in  another*  The  divifion  of  the  executive  power 
of  government  among  the  archons,  the  fenate,  . 
the  affembly,  and  even  various  conynittees  of  the 
affembly,  rendered  it  impoffible  to  perceive,  or 
prevent,  the  hand  of  oppreffion.  Men  knew  not 
from  what  quarter  their  fafety  might  be  affailed  j 
and  being  called  to  authority  in  their  turn,  they, 
inftead  of  making  united  oppofition  to  the  injuftice 
of  their  magiftrates,  contented  themfelves  with  in- 
Aiding  the  fame  injuries  which  they  had  either 
previoufly  fuffered,  or  ftill  apprehended,  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies.  Nor  is  this  inconveni- 
ence peculiar  to  the  Greek  republics.  While 
human  nature  remains  unchanged,  and  the  paflions 
of  men  ran  in  their  ordinary  channel,  the  right  to 
exercife  power  will  commonly  be  attended  with  a 

5  See  above,  vol,  ii.c.xiii.  p.  107.  and  the  elegiac  verfes  of  Solon 
preferred  in  Demofthenes  Orat.  vt^t  v»^ocie^taQu<x.^\  a  title  that  can 
only  be  tranflat^d  "by  a  paraphrafe,  "  the  nufcondult  of  iEfchines  in 
Jut  embafly." 
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chap,  fettrig  inclination  to  afeufe  it.  Unkfe  power, 
therefore,  be  coubterafted  by  liberty;  unlefs  an 
impervious  line  of  Separation  be  drawn  between 
prerogative  and  privilege,  and  that  part  of  the 
Cbnftkution  which  fuftains  political  life,  be  kept 
feparate  and  diftind  from  that  which  tends  to 
corruption,  it  is  of  little  confequence  whether  a 
country  be  governed  by  one  tyrant  or  a  thouiand ; 
in  both  cafes  alike,  the  condition  of  m?n  is  preca? 
ri6us,  and  force  prevails  over  right. 

This  radical  defeft  in  the  Grecian  policies  pro* 
duced  many  ruinous  confequences  in  affairs  foreign 
and  domeftic,  which  were  commonly  directed  by 
the  felfifli  paffions  of  a  few,  or  the  flu  dating 
caprices  of  the  multitude,  rather  than  by  the  ra- 
tional and  permanent  intereft  of  the  community. 
But  as  difeafes  and  other  accidents  often  bring  to 
light  the  latent  weaknefs  and  imperfections  of  the 
body,  fo  the  vices  of  the  Athenian  government 
firft  appeared  in  their  full  magnitude  after  the  un- 
fortunate war  of  Peloponnefps $  and,  although  the 
excefs  of  the  malady  fpmetimes  checked  itfelf*  and 
returns  of  eafe  and  profperity  fometimes  concealed 
its  virulence,  yet  the  deep-rooted  evil  ftill  main- 
tained its  deftru&ive  progrefs,  till  it  wrought  the 
ruin  of  the  confutation. 

In  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Greece, 
where  the  judiciary  power  frequently  prevailed 
oyer  the  legiflatiye,  the  fources  of  diflenfion  were 
innumerable  j  While  the  feeble  reftraint  of  laws,  ill 
adminiftered,  was  unable  to  counteract  th&r  force. 
Although  hereditary  diftin&ions  were  little  known 
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or  regarded*,  the  poor  and  rich  formed  two  diftfoft  CHA  P. 
parties,  which  had  their  particular  views  and  ^^^ 
feparate  interests.  In  forae  republics,  the  higher 
ranks  bound  themfelves,  by  oath,  to  negled  no 
opportunity  of  hurting  their  inferiors**  The  po- 
pulace of  Athens  commonly  treated  the  rich  as  if 
they  had  entered  into  an  engagement  not  lefs  atro- 
cious *.  During  the  intervals  of  party  rage,  pri- 
vate quarrels  kept  the  ftate  in  perpetual  ferment- 
atioEu  Befide  the  ordinary  difputes  concerning 
property,  the  competitions  for  civil  offices,  for 
military  command,  for  obtaining  public  honours, 
or  eluding  punifhments  or  burthens,  opened  an 
ever-flowing  fource  of  bitter  animofity,  Among 
this  litigious  people,  neighbours  were  continually 
at  variance.  Every  man  was  regarded  as  a  rival 
and  enemy,  who  had  not  proved  himfelf  a  friend \ 
Hereditary  refentments  were  perpetuated  from  one 
generation  to  another;  and  the  feeds  of  difcord 
being  fown  in  fuch  abundance,  yielded  a  never* 
failing  crop  of  libels,  inve&ives,  and  legal  profe- 
cutions.  The  ufual  employment  of  fi*  thoufand 
Athenians  confided  in  deciding  law-fuits,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  afforded  the  principal  refource  of  the 
poorer  citizens.  Their  legal  fees  amounted  an- 
nually to  an  hundred  and  fifty  talents;  the  bribes 
which  they  received  fometimes  exceeded  that  fum ; 
and,  both  united,  formed  a  fixth  part  of  the  Athe* 
$ian  revenues  %  even  in  the  moft  flourifhing  times, 

•  Ariftot.  Polk.  Ifoafct.  &  Lyfiaa,  paffim. 
7  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Athen. 

*  See  ky&u  paffim,  &  Xwoph,  Memorab,  Lii*  PW748,  &  feqq. 
f  Ariftoph.  Vefp. 
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CHAP.  As  the  moft  numerous  but  moil  worthless  clafe  of 
XXXIL  the  people  commonly  prevailed  in  the  affembly, 
fo  they  had  totally  ingrofied  the  tribunals ;  and  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  fuch  judges  would  always 
be  rather  fwayed  by  favour  and  prejudice,  than 
guided  by  law  and  reafon.  The  law  punifhed  with 
death  the  man  guilty  of  giving  bribes ;  but  w  we," 
fay  the  Athenian  writers *°,  "  advance  him  to  the 
command  of  our  armies ;  and  the  more  criminal  he 
becomes  in  this  refpeft,  with  the  higher  and  more 
lucrative  honours  is  he  inverted."  Thofe  who 
'  courted  popular  favour,  lavifhed  not  only  their 
own,  but  the  public  wealth,  to  flatter  the  paffions 
of  their  adherents ;  an  abufe  which  began  during 
the  fplendid  adminiftration  of  Pericles "  extended 
more  widely  under  his  unworthy  fucceffors ;  and, 
though  interrupted  during  the  calamities  of  the  re- 
public, revived  with  new  force  on  the  firft  dawn  of 
returning  profperity  "• 
and  in  In  the  licence  of  democratic  freedom,  the  citi- 

thofe  of  the  zenSj  p00r  and  rich,  thought  themfelves  alike  en- 
titled to  enjoy  every  fpecies  of  feftivity.  Pericles 
introduced  the  pra&ice  of  exhibiting  not  only 
tragedies,  but  comedies,  at  the  public  expence,  and 
of  paying  for  the  admiflion  of  the  populace.  At 
the  period  of  which  we  write,  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  was  appropriated  to  the  theatre ; 
and  fome  years  afterwards  l\  a  few  was  propofed 
by  the  demagogue  Eubulus,  and  ena&ed  by  the 

10  liberates  de  Pace,  &  Demofthenes  paffim. 

"  Thncydides,  p.  108,  &  feqq.  "  Plut.  in  Pericles 

w  Before  Chrift  349,  according  to  S.  Petitus,  de  Leg.  Attic  p,  385. 
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fenate  and  people,  rendering  it  capital  to  divert,  CHAP* 
or  even  to  propofe  diverting,  the  theatrical  money  t  -\j 
to  any  other  end  or  objeft  ,4, 

Of  all  aSnufements   known  in    poliflied  fociety,  Circum- 
the  Grecian  theatre  was,  doubtlefs,  the  molt  ele-  wWch  ren. 
gant  and  ingenious  ;  yet  feveral  circumftances  ren-  dered  the 
dered  it   peculiarly   liable  to  abufe.      The  •  great  t^rTpe- 
extent  of  the  edifices  in  which  plays  were  repre-  cuiiarly 
fented,  naturally  introduced  mafques,  the  better  to  J^  ° 
diftinguifh  the  different  perfons  IS,  or  <hara&ers,  of 
the  drama ;    fince  the  variations  of  paflion,  with 
the  correfpondent  changes  of  countenance,  which 
form  the    capital  merit    of  modern   performers, 
could  fcarcely  have  been  obferved  by  an  immenfe 
crowd  of  people,  many  of  whom  muft  have  been 
placed  at  a  great  diftance  from  tne  fcene.     The 
fame  caufes,  together  with  the  inimitable  harmony 
of  the  Greek  language,  gave  rife  (  to  mufical  de- 
clamation16, which   might  fometimes  fortify  paf-. 
fion,  but  always  rendered  fpeech  more  flow  and 
articulate,  and  therefore  more  eafily  heard  by  the 
remote  parts  of  the  audience.     In  combining  the 
different  parts  of  a  tragic  fable,  the  poet  naturally 
rejefts  fuch  incidents  as  are  improper  for  repre* 

14  Plutarch,  in  Pericle,  &  Demofthen.  Oration,  paffim. 

,s  It  is  well  known  that  the. word per/bna  originally  fignified a 
mafque,  from  perfonare,  becaufe  the  ancient  mafques,  both  Greek  and 
Roman,  were  fo  made  as  to  increafe  and  invigorate  found. 

16  Notwithstanding  the  aiTertions  of  Cafauban.  Grayina,  Ac.  .  the ' 
Greeks  in  ancient  times  feem  not  to  have  been  accauainted  with  the 
abfurd  practice  of  dividing  the  acting  and  fpeakihg  between  two  per- 
fons.   This  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  the  invention  of  Livius  Andro- 
jricus>  who  flouriihed  340  years  before  Chriit.    Tit*  Liv.  1.  viLc.  3. 

fentation 
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CHAP,  feirtation.     Thefe,  if  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the 
XXXII    afliion  of  the  piece,  are  fuppofed  to   pafs  elfe. 
where,  and  barely  related  on  the  theatre.     The 
time  required  for  fuch  events,  when  they  are  not 
fimultaneous  with  thofe   exhibited  on  the   ftage, 
neceffarily  interrupts  the  reprefentation,  and  leaves 
room  for  the  choral  fongs,   which   being  incor* 
porated  with    the   tragedy,    heightens    its  effed, 
and    increafes    the    fpe&ator's   -delight;      confer 
quences  extremely  different  from  thofe  attending 
the    aft    tunes,   and    detached    airs    of   modem 
plays  and  operas,  univerfally  condemned  by  good 
judges,  as  fufpending  the  a&ion,  and  deftroying 
the  intereft  of   the  drama,    and  only  affording 
opportunities  to  effeminate    throats  to   fhine  un- 
feafonably  in  trills  and  divifions  at  the  expence  of 
poetical  exprefiion,  of  good  fenfe,  and  of  propriety. 
But  in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  times,  the  cor-* 
rapt  tafte  of  the  licentious  vulgar  was  ever  at  va- 
riance with  the  difcerning  judgment  of  the  wife 
and  virtuous.    The  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
Grecian  tragedy  was  exaftly  imitated  in  the  ex- 
travagant pieces  of  Ariftophanes,  and  his  profligate 
contemporaries    and    fucceffors  17f     Thefe    perni- 
cious productions  formed  the  favourite  entertain* 
ment  of  the    populace,     The  mafque,  difguifing 
the  countenance  of  the  performer,  alloyed  him  to 
indulge  in  the  mod  upblufhing  licence  of  voice 
andgefture;  the  declamation  was  effeminate  and 
vicious;    above  all,    the   mufic   became   glaring, 
tawdry,  voluptuous,  and  difiblute,  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  fuited  only  that  p^rverfe  debauchery  of 

17  See  above,  vol.  ii.  c.  *iii.  p.  14$, 
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foul  from  which,  it  originally  fprung,  and  which  it  chap. 
ferved  afterwards  to  inflame  and  nourifh ,s.  ,  XXXR. 

A  myfterious  cloud  I<J  hangs  over  the  Grecian  Extreme 
mufic,  to  which  effe&s  are  afcribed  for  tranfcend-  ^f&f* 
ing  the  a&ual  power  of  that  art,    Yet,  we  cannot  theniansJ 
refufe  our  affent  to  the  concurring  teftimony  of 
ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this  principle  the  ex-    x 
treme   degeneracy  and   corruption  which  almoft 
uiuverfally   infe&ed  the  Athenians  at '  the  period 
now  under  review.     Caufes  which  operate  on  the 
many,  are  not  eafily  miftaken ;  but  fhould  we  (till 
doubt  the  caufe,  the  effeQt  at  leaft  cannot  be  denied. 
The  Athenian  youth  are  faid  to  have  diflipated 
their  fortunes,  and  melted  the  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  in  wanton  and  expenfive  dalliance  with  the 


18  Ariftptle,  Lviii.  de  Republ.  fays  ironically,  "Every  kind  of 
mufic  is  good  for  ibmething ;  that  of  the  theatres  is  necefTary  for  the 
amufement  of  t]ie  mob ;  being  well  raited  to  the  perverfion  of  their 
minds  and  manners,  and  let  them  enjoy  it."  Plato,  Ariftoxenus, 
and  Plutarch  bitterly  complain  of  the  corruption  of  mufic,  as  the  main 
fouree  of  vice  and  immorality.  That  art,  which  had  anciently  been 
ufed  as  the  vehicle  of  religious  and  moral  inftrudtion,  was  employed 
in  the  theatres  to  excite  every  voluptuous  and  duTolute  paffion.  Plato 
de  Legibus,  1.  iii.  Ariftoxenus,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  1.  xiv.  8c 
Plutarch,  de  Mufica.  In  fpeaking  of  the  vices  of  London,  a  writer, 
who  had  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient  legiflator,  fays,  "  That  were  a  man 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  needed  not  care  who 
(hould  make  its  laws.'1     Fletcher  of  Saltoun's  Works,  p.  »66. 

19  Yet  that  cloud  may  be  difpelled,  if  we  admit  what  is  £ud  in 
chap.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  *$3*  &  feqq.  that  the  ancients,  when  they  fpeak  of 
mufic,  mean  mufic  combined  with  poetry.  The  precifion  of  words  is 
peceflary  to  determine  the  vague  expreffion  of  tone  and  time ;  and 
the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  intervals  of  the  Greek  muficians,  whicji 
fo  nearly  approach  the  flidlngi  flexions  of  Speech,  jHOve  that  the  fotv 
mer  was  imitative  of  the  fatter. 
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CHAP,  female  performers  on  the  theatre *••  Weary  and 
xxxn-  faftidious  with  excefs  of  criminal  indulgence,  they 
loft  all  capacity  or  relHh  for  folid  and  manly  oc- 
cupations; and  at  once  deferted  the  exercifes  of 
war,  and  the  fchools  of  philofophers.  To  fill  up 
the  vacuities  of  their  liftlefs  lives,  they,  as  well  as 
perfons  more  advanced  in  years,  loitered  in  the 
(hops  of  muficians,  and  other  artifts  *° ;  or  fauti- 
tered  in  the  forum  and  public  places,  idly  enquir- 
ing after  news,  in  which  they  took  little  intereft, 
unlefe  fome  danger  alarmed  the  infipid  uniformity 
of  their  pleafures".  Dice,  and  other  games  of 
'chance,  were  carried  to  a  ruinous  excefs,  and  are 
fo  keenly  ftigmatifed  by  the  moral  writers  of  the 
age,  that  it  ihould  feem  they  had  begun  but  re- 
cently to  prevail,  and  prove  fatal2*.  The  people 
at  large  were  peculiarly  addi&ed  to  the  fenfual 
gratifications  o£  the  table ;  and,  might  we  believe 
a  poet  quoted  by  Athenseus,  had  lately  beftowed 
the  freedom  of  their  city  (once  deemed  an  honour 
by  princes  and  Kings23)  on  the  fons  of  Chaere- 
philus,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  merit  of  their 
father  in  the  art  of  cookery 24. 

Idlenefs,   indulgence,  'and   diffipation,   had  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens  to 


Their 

idlenefs, 

poverty! 

andigno* 

ranee* 


19  Athenaeus,  1.  xii.  p.  534.  who  gives  a  general  defcription  of 
Athenian  profligacy, 

*°  Ifbcrat.  in  Areopag.  and  Lyfias's  defence  of  a  poor  man  acco£ 
ed  before  the  fenate,  tranflated  in  the  Life  of  Lyfias,  p.  114. 
*  al  Demofthen.  Philipp.  paffim. 

n  Athenseus,  1.  xii*     Lyfias  in  Alcibiad. 

43  Demofthen.  de  Republic,  ordinand. 

44  Athenseu%  LiiLp.  119. 

extreme 
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extreme  indigence.  Although  landed  property  was  chap, 
more  equally  divided  in  Greece  than  in  any  mo-  xxxn. 
dern  country,  we  are  told  that  about  one  fourth  of 
the  Athenians  were  totally  deftitute  of  immoveable 
poffeffionsls.  Their  drefs  was  frequently  fo 
mean  and  dirty,  that  it  was  difficult,  by  their  ex* 
ternal  appearance,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  flaves ; 
a  circumftance  which  arofe  not  from  flovenlinefs, 
but  from  poverty,  fince  we  are  allured  that  fuch 
as  could  afford  the  expence,  fpared  no  pains  to 
adorn  their  perfons ;  and  that  many  who  danced 
during  fummer  in  embroidered  robes,  fpent  the 
winter  in  places  too  fhameful  to  be  named*6. 
And  how  is  it  poffible  (to  ufe  the  words  of  their 
own  authors  *')  that  wretches,  deftitute  of  the  fir  ft 
necefTaries  of  life,  lhould  adminifter  public  affairs 
with  wifdom?  We  find  accordingly,  that  they 
were  extremely  ill  qualified  for  executing  thofe 
offices  with  which  they  were  intruded.  As  the 
lower  ranks  had  in  a  great  meafure  ingroffed  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 


ss  See  the  Difcourfe  of  Lyfias  upon  a  propofal  for  diffolving  the 
ancient  government  of  Athens.  L^fias's  orations  were  chiefly  written 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  between  404  and  384  before  Chrift. 
They  afford  an  uniform  picture  of  die  poverty,  mifery,  and  vices  of 
his  contemporaries ;  which  the  reader  will  find  abridged  in  the  intro- 
duction to  my  tranflation  of  that  writer.  The  Athenian  affairs  be- 
came more  flouriihing  after  the  fall  of  Thebes  and  Sparta :  and  not- 
withftanding  unfortunate  events  that  will  be  related,  their  revenues 
were  greatly  raifed  by  the  conquefts  of  Timotheus,  Phoclon,  &c.  and 
the  good  management  of  Lycurgus  and  Demoiihenes.  Plut.  in 
Lycurg.  in  lib.  de  Dec  Orator. 

*  Ifocrates  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

*  Ifocrat,  &  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Athen. 

bribe 
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c  H  A  P.  bribe  the  clerks  employed  in  tranfcribmg  the  law* 
X3am*i  of  Solon,  to  abridge,  interpolate,  and  corrupt  them. 
What  is  (till  more  extraordinary,  fuch  a  grofs 
artifice  frequently  fucceeded;  nor  was  the  deceit 
difcovered,  until  litigant  parties  produced  in  court 
contradi&ory  laws*8.  When  their  negligence 
could  not  be  furprifed,  their  avarice  might  be 
bribed ;  juftice  was  fold ;  riches,  virtue,  eminence 
of  rank  or  abilities,  always  expofed  to  danger,  and 
often  ended  in  difgrace 29.  For  thofe  needy  Athe- 
nians, who  formed  the  moft  numerous  clafs  in  die 
republic,  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their  mifery  by 
a  very  criminal  confolation;  persecuting  their 
fuperiors,  banifhing  them  their  country,  con- 
fifcating  their  eftates  and  treating  them  on  the 
flighteft  provocation,  and  often  without  any  pro- 
vocation at  all,  with  the  utmoft  injuftice  and 
cruelty30.  Though  occafionally  direfted  by  the 
equity  of  an  Ariftides,  or  the  magnanimity  of  a 
Cimon,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  liftened  to  men  of 
an  oppofite  character.  He  who  could  beft  flatter 
and  deceive  them,  obtained  moft  of  their  con- 
fidence. With  fuch  qualifications  the  turbulent, 
licentious,  and  diflblute,  in  a  word,  the  orator  who 
moft  refembled  his  audience,  commonly  prevailed 
in  the  affembly;  and  fpecious  or  hurtful  talents 
ufurped  the  rewards  due  to  real  merit.  Ifo- 
crates 3X  affures  us  of  the  fed ;  and  Xenophon a*. 

*  Life  of  Lyfias,  prefixed  to  his  Orations,  p.  xx6. 
■*  See  Lyfias's  pleadings  throughout. 

90  Ifocrates  de  Pace ;  and  the  numerous  examples  of  that  kind* 
which  have  already  occurred  in  this  hiftory. 
**  IB  his  oration  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 
32  In  his  treatife  de  Republic*  Athen. 
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affirms,  that  it  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  na-  c  H  A  p. 
ture  and  principles  of  the  Athenian  form  of  go-  x^^ 
vernment. 

With  fuch  principles  and  manners,  the  Athe-  The  vices 
nians  required  only  a  daring  and  profligate  leader,  of  Chan* 

•        *  «  •       i    /»  i  n  render  him 

to  involve  them  m  defigns  the  molt  extravagant  the  favou- 
and  pernicious.  Such  a  perfonage  prefented  him- rite  °f  &* 
felf  in  Chares,  whofe  foldier-like  appearance,  blunt 
addrefs,  and  bold  impetuous  valour,  maiked  his 
felfifh  ambition,  and  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the 
populace.  His  perfon  was  gigantic  and  robuft, 
his  voice  commanding,  his  manners  haughty ;  he 
afferted  pofitively,  and  promifed  boldly ;  and  his  1 
prefumption  was  fo  exceflive,  that  it  concealed  his 
incapacity  not  only  from  others,  but  from  himfelf. 
Though  an  enterprifing  and  fuccefsful  partifan,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  great  duties  of  a  ge- 
neral ;  and  his  defe&s  appear  the  more  (hiking 
and  palpable,  when  compared  with  the  abilities  of 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus, x  his  contemporaries, 
who  prevailed  as  often  by  addrefs  as  by  force,  and 
whofe  conquefts  were  fecured  to  the  republic  by 
the  moderation,  juftice,  and  humanity,  with  which 
they  had  been  obtained,  and  with  which  they  con- 
tinued to  be  governed.  Chares  propofed  a  very 
different  mode  of  administration :  he  exhorted  his 
countrymen  to  fupply  the  defe&s  of  their  treafury, 
and  to  acquire  the  materials  of  thofe  pleafures 
which  they  regarded  as  effential  to  their  happinefs, 
by  plundering  the  wealth  of  their  allies  and  colo- 
nies. This  council  was  too  faithfully  obeyed; 
the  vexations,  anciently  exercifed  againft  the  tri- 
butary 
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chap,  butary  and  dependent  dates,  were  renewed  and  ex- 
XXXIL  ceeded ,3.  The  weaker  communities  complained, 
and  remonftrated,  againft  this  intolerable  rapacity 
and  oppreffion ;  while  the  iflands  of  Chios,  C6s, 
Rhodes,  as  well  as  the  city  Byzantium,  pre- 
pared openly  to  revolt,  and  engaged  with  each 
other  to  repel  force  by  force  until  they  fhould  ob- 
tain peace  and  independence34. 
Ttefocial  Chares,  probably  the  chief  inftrument,  as  well 
JJ*  as  the  advifer,  of  the  arbitary  meafures  which  had 

cv.  3.         occafioned  the  revolt,  was  fent  out  with  a  powerful 
A.c.358.  geet  j^j  2rmy  t0  quafh  at  once  the  hopes  of  the 

infurgents.  He  failed  towards  Chios,  with  an  in- 
tention to  feize  the  capital  of  that  ifland,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  centre  and  prime  mover 
of  rebellion.  The  confederates,  informed  of  his 
motions,  had  already  drawn  thither  the  greateft 
part  of  their  force.  The  city  of  Chios  was  be- 
fieged  by  fea  and  land.  The  iflanders  defended 
themfelves  with  vigour.  Chares  found  it  difficult 
to  repulfe  their  fallies.  His  fleet  attempted  to 
enter  their  harbour  without  fuccefs ;  the  fhip#  of 
Chabrias  alone  penetrated  thus  far ;  and^that  able 
commander,  whofe  valour  and  integrity  merited  a 
better  fortune,  though  deferted  by  the  fleet,  yet 
forfook  not  the  (hip  intrufted  to  him  by  the  re- 
public. His  companions  threw  away  their  fhields, 
and  faved  themfelves  by  fwimming  to  the  Athe- 
nian fquadron,  which  was  ftill  within  their  reach. 

33  Diodor.  L  xvi.  &  Ifocrak  de  Pace. 

34  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  pp.413.  4*3. 

But 
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fetit  Chabrias,  fighting  bravely,  fell  by  the  darts  of  c  h  A  R 
the  Chians,  preferring  an  honourable  death  to  a  tX3°cg,1 
difgraceful  life  "• 

■  Encouraged  by  advantages  over  an  enemy  who 
had  at  firft  affedted  to  difpife  them,  the  infurgents 
augmented  their  fleet,  and  ravaged  the  ifles  of 
Lemnos  and  Samos*  The  Athenians,  indignant 
that  the  territories  of  their  faithful  allies  fhpuld 
fell  a  prey  to  the  depredations  of  rebels*  fitted  out, 
early  in  the  next  year,  a  new  armament  under  the 
command  of  Mneftheus,  the  fon  of  Iphicrates* 
and  fon-in-law  of  Timotheus,  expecting  that  the 
new  commander  jyould  refpe&fully  liften  to  the 
advice  of  thofe  grBtt  men,  who  perhaps  declined 
a<3ing  as  principals  in  an  expedition  where  Chares 
poffefTed  any  fhare  of  authority.  That  general 
had  raifed  the  fiege  of  Chios,  and  now  cruifed  in 
the  Hellefpont ;  where,  being  joined  by  Mnef- 
theus,  the  united  fquadrons  amounted  to  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  fail.  It  was  immediately  deter- 
mined to  caufe  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's  forces 
from  Samos  and  Lemnos,  by  laying  fiege  to  By- 
zantium. The  contrivance  fucceeded ;  the  allies  with- 
drew from  thefe  iflands,  colle&ed  their  whole  naval 
ftrength,  and  prepared  vigoroufly  for  defending  the 
principal  city  in  their  confederacy* 

The  hoflile  armaments  approached  each  other,  chare* 
with  a  refblution  to  join  battle*  when  a  fudden  and  n^e* 
violent  florin  arofe,  which  rendered  it  impoffible  and^iphT 
for  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  to  the  enemy,  or  ""a**8- 
even  to  keep  the  fea,   without  being  expofed   to 

35  Nepos  in  Chabr.  &  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  p,  4x3,  &  feqq. 
VOL.  III.  .1  I  {hip- 
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CHAP,  fhipwreck.     Chares  alone  confidently  infilled  on 

tx"LU^f  commencing  the  attack,  while  the  other  com- 
manders, more  cautious  and  experienced,  perceived 
die  difadvantage,  and  declined  the  unequal  dan- 
ger36. His  impetuofity,  thus  over-ruled  by  the 
prudence  of  his  colleagues,  was  converted  into  re- 
fentment  and  fury ;  he  called  the  foldiers  and  failors 
to  witneft  their  oppoiition,  which  he  branded  with 
every  odious  epithet  of  reproach ;  and,  with  the 
firft  opportunity,  difpatched  proper  meffengers  to 
Athens,  to  accufe  them  of  incapacity,  cowardice, 
and  total  negled  of  duty.  The  accufation  was 
fupported  by  venal  orators  in  thy>ay  of  Chares. 

Their  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  we  tried  capitally. 

<na^          The  former  trufted  to  his  innocence  and  eloquence ; 
the  latter  ufed  a  very  extraordinary  expedient  to 
fway  the  judges,  conformable,  however,  to    the 
fpirit  of  that  age,  when  courts  of  juftice  were  fre- 
quently inflruments  of  oppreffion,  governed  by 
every  fpecies  of  undue  influence,  eaiily  corrupted, 
and  eaiily  intimidated.     The  targeteers,  or  light 
infantry,  who  had  been  armed,   difciplined,  and 
long  commanded,  by  Iphicrates,  enjoyed  the  lame 
reputation  in  Greece,  which   the  Fabian  foldiers 
afterwards  did  in  Italy.     They  were  called  the 
Iphicraienjian  troops,  from  the  name  of  their  com- 
mander, to  whom  they  owed  their  merit  and  their 
fame,  and  to  whofe  perfon  (notwithstanding  the 
ftridnefs  of  his  difcipline)    they  were    ftronglf , 

36  We  are  not  informed  by  Diodoras  or  Nepos,  why  the  dtfadran- 
tage  and  danger  were  on  the  fide  of  the  Athenian^  probably,  being 
better  failors,  they  expe&ed  to  profit  of  their  ftflj  kapmUoum/vrtf  wl^ch 
the  ftorm  rendered  ufeleft  and  uaavajiuig. 

attached 
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attached  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  efteem.     The  CHAP. 
youngeft  and  braveft  of  this  celebrated  band  readily  t  XXXIL  * 
obeyed  the  injun&ions  of  their  admired  general ; 
fin-founded,  on  the  day  of  trial,  the  benches  of  the 
magiftrates;   and  took  care  feafonably  to  difplay 
the  points  of  their  daggers 37. 

It  was  the  law  of  Athens,  that,  after  prelimi-  aAdba> 
naries  had  been  adjufted,  and  the  judges  aflembled,  rifcnw&fc 
the  parties  fhould  be  heard,  and  the  trial  begun 
and  ended  on  the  fame  day ;  nor  could  any  perfon 
be  twice  tried  for  the  lame  offence.  The  rapidity 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  favoured  the  views  of 
Iphicrates.  The  magiftrates  were  overawed  by 
the  imminence  of  a  danger,  which  they  had  neither 
ftrength  to  refift,  nor  time  to  elude.  They  were 
compelled  to  an  immediate  decifion ;  but,  inftead 
of  the  fentence  of  death,  which  was  expected,  they 
impofed  a  fine38  on  the  delinquents,  which  no 
Athenian  citizen  in  that  age  was  in  a  condition  to 
pay.  This  feverity  drove  into  baniihment  thofe 
able  and  illuftrious  commanders.  Timotheus 
failed  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  afterwards  to  the 
ifle  of  Lelbos,  both  which  places  his  valour  and 
abilities  had  recovered  for  the  republic,  and  which, 
being  chofen  as  his  refidence  in  difgrace,  fufficiently 
evince  the  mildnefs  of  his  government,  and  his 

*'  It  was  probably  during  this  trial,  that  Iphicrates  being  re- 
proached with  betraying  the  interefts  of  his  country,  afked  his  ac» 
cufer,  "Would  you,  on  a  like  occafion,  have  been  guilty' of  that 
crime  ?"  "  By  no  means,"  replied  the  other.  «  And  can  you  then 
imagine/'  replied  the  hero,  «  that  Iphicrates  (hould  be  guilty?" 
Ariftot.  Rhetoric.  1.  ii.  c.  33.  &  Quintilian.  1.  v.  ex  a. 

38  One  hundred  talents,  about  twenty  thouiand  pounds. 
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A.C.357. 


moderation  in  profperity.  Iphicrates  travelled 
into  Thrace,  where  he  had  long  refided.  He  had 
formerly  married  the  daughter  of  Cotys,  the  mod: 
confiderable  of  the  Thracian  princes ;  yet  he  lived 
and  died  in  obfeurity 39 ;  nor  did  either  he  or 
Timotheus  thenceforth  take  any  {hare  in  the  af- 
fairs of  their  ungrateful  country  ^  Thus  did  the 
focial  war  deftroy  or  remove  Iphicrates,  Chabrias, 
and  Timotheus,  the  beft  generals  whom  Greece 
could  boaft;  and,  the  brave  and  honeft  Phocion 
excepted,  the  lafl  venerable  remains  of  Athenian 
virtue*1. 

By  the  removal  of  thofe  great  men,  Chares  was 
left  to  conduct,  uncontrolled,  the  war  againft  the 
allies ;  and  to  difplay  the  full  extent  of  his  worth- 
leffnefs  and  incapacity.  His  infatiable  avarice 
rendered  him  intolerable  to  the  friends  of  Athens  j 
his  weaknefs  and  negligence  expofed  him  to  the 
contempt  of  the  infurgents.  He  indulged  his 
officers  and  himfelf  in  a  total  negleft  of  difcipline ; 
the  reduftion  of  the  rebels  was  the  leaft  matter  of 
his  concern ;  he  was  attended  by  an  effeminate 
crowd  of  fingers,  dancers,  and  harlots42,  whofe 


39  Diodoru*  only  fays,  that  he  was  dead  before  the  battle  of  Chae- 
ronsea,  which  happened  twenty  years  after  his  banifhment. 

40  Nepos  fays,  that  after  the  death  of  Timotheus,  the  Athenians- 
remitted  nine  parts  of  hit  fine ;  but  obliged  his  fon  Conon  to  pay  the 
remaining .  tenth,  for  repairing  the  walls  of  the  Piraeus,  which  his 
grandfather  had  rebuilt  from  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy. 

41  Military  virtue.  Haec  extrema  fuit  aetas  imperatorum  Athenien- 
fium,  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheus ;  neque  poll  illorum  obitum 
quifquam  dux  in  ilia  urbe  fuit-dignus  memoria.  Nepos  in  Timoth. 
TKe  biographer  forgets  Phocion. 

42  Athenaeus,  1.  xii.  p. 5 34.  * 

luxury 
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luxury  exhaufted  the.  fcanty  fupplies  raifed  by  the  CHAP. 

J  j  n.  m.  *  YVYTT 

Athenians  far  the  fervice  of  the  war 43.  In  order  i^kAi^i 
to  fatisfy  the  clamorous  demands  of  the  foldiers, 
Chares,  regardlefs  of  the  treaties  fubfifting  between 
Athens  and  Perfia,  hired  himfelf  and  his  forces  to 
Artabazus,  the  wealthy  fatrap  of  Ionia,  who  had 
revolted  from  his  mafter  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the 
moil  cruel  and  deteftable  tyrant  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  throne  of  Cyrus.  The  arms  of  the 
Greeks,  faved  Artabazus  from  the  implacable  re- 
fentment  of  a  monfter  infenfible  to  pity  or  to  juftice  ; 
and  their  meritorious  fervices  were  amply  rewarded 
by  the  lavifh  gratitude  of  the  fatrap. 

This  extraordinary  tranfa&ion  neither  furprifed  which  end* 
nor  difpleafed    the    Athenians.     They   were    ac-  ^f^" 
cuftomed  to  allow   their  commanders  in  foreign  theAthe*- 
parts  to  aft  without  inftru&ibns  or  controul ;  and  J^*18, 
the  creatures  of  Chares  loudly^  extolled  his  good  cvi.  i. 
management  in   paying   the  Grecian  troops  with  ^*C'SS^ 
Perfian  money.     But  the  triumph  of  falfe  joy  was 
of  fhort  duration.     Ochus  fent  an  embafly  to  re- 
monftrate  with  the  Athenians  on  their  unprovoked 
infraction  of  the  peace ;  and  threatened,  that  un- 
lefs  they  immediately  withdrew  their  forces  from 
Afia,  he  would  aflift  the  rebels  with  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  fail.     This  juflt  menace,  want  of  fuccef? 
againft  the  confederates^   together  with   a  reafon 
ftill  more  important,  which  will  foon  come  to  be 
fully  explained,   obliged    the  Athenians,  to   recal 

43  Demofthen.  Philipp.  j. 

113         .  their 
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CHAP,  their  armament  from  the  Eaft,  and  to  terminate 
the  fecial  war,  without  obtaining  any  of  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken.  The 
confederates  made  good  the  claims  which  their 
boldnefe  had  urged;  regained  complete  freedom 
and  independence44;  and  lived  twenty  years  ex* 
empt  from  the  legal  oppreflion  of  fubfidies  and  con- 
tingents, till  they  fubmitted,  with  the  reft  of 
v  Greece,  to  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip,  and 

the  refiftlefs  fortune  of  the  Macedonians. 
&**  rf  Notwithftanding  the  decay  of  martial  fpirit,  the 
2^°^  extravagance  of  public  councils,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  manners,  which  prevailed  in  Athens, 
and  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  the  arts  and  fciences 
were  ftill  cultivated  with  ardour  and  fuccefs.  Dur- 
ing the  period  now  under  review,  the  fcholars  of 
Hippocrates  and  Democritus  enriched  natural 
philofophy  with  many  important  difcoveries 4S- 
The  different  branches  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
and  aftronomy,  received  great  improvements  from 
Eudoxus46  of  Cnidus,  Timaeus47  of  Locri,  Ar- 
chytas  of  Tarentum,  and  Meton  of  Athens48. 
The  Megaric  fchool  flourifhed  under  Stilpo,  the 
moil  learned  and  acute  of  that  difputatious  feci:, 
which,  from  its  continual  wranglings,  merited 
the  epithet  of  contentious49.  The  doftrines  of 
Ariftippus  were  maintained  by  his  daughter  Arete, 

44  Diodon  p.  424* 

4*  Galenus  de  Natur.  Facultat.  &  Hippocrat.  Tlepi  c^xw>  &«•  ' 

46  Laert.  1.  vlii.  fedt.  86.  &  Suid.  in  Eudox. 

*>  Jambl.  de  Pythagor.  ♦*  Cenforin.  de  Die  nataL 

49  E£H"tx»»-    Laert.  1.  vi.  fe<ft,  107. 

and 
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and  improved  by  Hegefias  and  Anneceris,  who  chap. 
paved  the  way  for  Epicurus so.     The  fevere  philo-  ,x^3Ly 
fophy  of  Antifthenes  had  fewer  followers SI.    But 
Diogenes  alone  was  equal  to  a  fed  s\ 

Statuary  was  cultivated  by  Polycletus  and  Ca-  Of  the 
nachus  of  Sicyon,  by  Naucides  of  Argos,  and  by  gj!"1* 
innumerable  artifls  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Ionia.  The  works  of  Polycletus  were  the 
mod  admired.  His  greateft  production  was  the  co- 
loflal  ftatue  of  Argive  Juno,  compofed  of  gold  and 
ivory.  Bronze  and  marble,  however,  ftill  fur- 
nifhed  the  ufual  materials  for  fculpture.  The 
Grecian  temples  particularly  thofe  of  Delphi  and 
Olympia,  were  enriched  with  innumerable  pro* 
du&ions  of  this  kind  during  the  period  to  which 
our  prefent  obfervations  relate.  One  figure  of 
Polycletus  acquired  peculiar  fame.  From  the 
exa&nefs  of  the  proportions",  it  was  called  the 
rule,  or  ftandard.     Even  Lyfippus,  the  contem- 

«•  Laertiu*  &  Suidas.  5I  -Elian.  Var.  Hiftor.  1.  x.  c.  xn. 

53  We  ihall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  folly  of  Diogenes 
hereafter. 

53  Winklemann,  p.  653.  and  his  tranflator,  Mr.  Huber,  vol.  iii. 
p.  34.  differ  from  Pliny,  1.  35.  c.  19.  They  confound  the  ftatue, 
called  the  Rule,  or  Canon,  with  another  called  the  Doryphorus, 
bccaufe  grafping  a  fpear.  Pliny's  words  are,  "  Polycletus  Sicy- 
onius  Dbdumenum  fecit  molliter  juvenem,  centum  talentis  nobi- 
litatum ;  idem  et  Doryphorum  viriliter  puerum.  Fecit  et  quern  ca- 
nona  artifices  vocant,  lineament*  artis  ex  eo  petentes,  velut  a 
lege  quadam;  folufque  hominum  artem  ipfe  (forfe  ipfam)  fe- 
eble artis  opere  judicatur."  They  have  followed  Cicero  de  Clar. 
Orator,  c  86.—  yet  Cicero,  fpeaking  incidentally  on  the  mbjecl, 
might  more  naturally  miftakethan  Pliny,  writing  exprefsly  on 
Sculpture. 

J  1  4  porary 
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CHAP,  porary  and  favourite  of  Alexander,  regarded  it  as  a 
model  of  excellence,  from  which  it  was  not  fafe  to 
depart. 

The  Between    Polycletus    and    Lyfippus    flourifhed 

Pra^teks   ^r2^te^esy  whofe   works  formed  the  intermediate 
Olymp.      fhade  between  the  fublime  ftyle,  which  prevailed 

a!c!  a  *°  t^le  a&e  °^  Per*cles,  and  the  beautiful,  which 
"  attained  perfection  under  Lyfippus  and  Apelles,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  The  ftatues  of  Praxiteles 
bore  a  fimilar  relation  "to  thofe  of  Phfdias,  which 
the  paintings  of  Guido  and  Correggio  bear  to  thofe 
of  Julio  Romano  and  Raphael.  The  works  of 
the  earlier  artifts  are  more  grand  and  more  fublime, 
thofe  of  the  latter  more  graceful  and  more  alluring ; 
the  firft  clafs  being  addrefled  to  the  imagination, 
the  fecond  to  the  fenfes.  The  works  of  Praxiteles 
were  in  the  Ceramicus  of  Athens :  but  neither  in 
the  Ceramicus,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  world,  was 
a  ftatue  to  be  feen  equal  to  his  celebrated  Venus, 
which  long'  attra&ed  fpe&ators  from  all  parts*  to 
Cnidus.  Praxiteles  made  two  ftatues  of  the  god- 
defs  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  cloathed,  the  other 
naked.  The  decent  modefty  of  the  Coans  pre- 
ferred the  former ;  the  latter  was  purchafed  by  the 
Cnidians,  and  long  regarded  as  the  moft  valuable 
poffeffion  of  their  community.  The  voluptuous 
Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynia,  languiflied  after  this 
ftatue  ;  to  purchafe  fuch  unrivalled  charms  he  of- 
fered to  pay  the  debts  of  Cnidus,  which  were  great> 
and  burdenfome ;  but  the  Cnidians  determined  not 
to  part  with  an  ornament  from  which  their  republic 
derived  fo  much  celebrity.     "  Having  confidered," 
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fays  an  ancient  author  54,  "  the  beautiful  avenues  chap. 
leading  to  the  temple,  we   at  length  entered  the   ^XK^Ji' 
facred  dome.     In  the  middle  (lands  the  ftatue  of  The  Cni- 
the  goddefs,  in  marble  of  Paros.     A  fweet  fmile  <&w  Ve- 
ins on  her  lips;   no  garment  hides  her  charms; 
the  hand  only,  as  by  an  inftin&ive  impulfe,  con- 
ceals  thofe  parts   which  modefty   permits  not  to 
name.     The  art  of  Praxiteles   has  given  to  the 
ftone  the  foftnefs  and  fenfibility  of  flefti.     O  Mars, 
the  mod  fortunate  of  the  gods !"     But  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  tranflate  his  too  faithful  defcription  into 
the  decency  of  modern  language;  a  defcription 
more  animated  and  voluptuous  than  even  the  chifel 
of  Praxiteles. 

The  honour  which  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles  ac-  The  ftate 
•quired   in  fculpture,  was,   during  the  fame  age,  of  painty 
attained  in  painting  by  Eupompus  and  Pamphilus  mg' 
of  Sicyon,   by  Euphranon  of  Corinth,  by  Apol- 
4odorus  and    Nicias    of    Athens ;    above  all   by 
JZeiixjs  an*l  Timanthes5S.      The    works  of  Eu- 
pompus 

5*  Lucian.  Amor. 

5S  Pliny,  in  his  35th  book.  I  have  paid  little  attention  to  hit 
pretended  Epochs  of  Art,  when  inconfiftent  with  the  inforjna- 
tion  of  more  ancient  authors.  The  Greek  hiftorians,  from 
whom  he  copied  this  part  of  his  work,  found  it  convenient,  at 
every  paufe  in  their  narrative,  to  give  fome  account  of  men  who 
had  diftinguiihed  themfelves  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  of  whom 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  make  mention  in  recording  public 
tranfa&ions,  and  relating  wars  and  negotiations.  The  aera  of 
every  peace  fumilhed  a  proper  refting-place  to  the  hhtorian; 
from  which  he  looked  back,  and  collected  the  names  worthy  to 
be  handed  down  to  pofterity.  Every  fuch  aera,  therefore,  Pliny, 
and:  after  him  Winklemann,  have  confidered  as  an  epoch  of 
art#j   jio^refie^tin^v  ^ha£  arts  do  not  fuddenly  .arife  •  and  flourifh, 

J  <J  '  ~*  md 
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CHAP,  pompus  are  now  unknown,  but  in  his  own  times 

TYY1T  • 

AAAU*    his  merit  and  celebrity  occafioned  a  new  divificm 
of  the  fchools,  which  were  formerly  the  Grecian 
and  the  Afiatic ;  but  after  Eupompus,  the  Grecian 
fchool  was  fubdivided  into  the  Athenian  and  Si- 
cyonian.     Pamphilus,    and    his    fcholar    Apelles, 
gave  frefh  luftre  to  the  latter  fchool,  which  feems 
to  have  flourifhed  longer  than  any  other  in  Greece, 
fince  the  paintings  exhibited  at  the  celebrated  pro* 
ceflion  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were  chiefly  the 
produ&ion  of  Sicyonian  mafters s6. 
Works  of       Few    works    of   Pamphilus    are  defcribed  by 
Pamphi-     ancient  authors.     His  pifture  of  the  Heracleidae, 
carrying  branches  of  olive,  and  imploring  the  af- 
fiftance    of  the   Athenians,    has    not,    however, 
efcaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  national  vanity57.     He 
was  by  birth  a  Macedonian,   but  well  verfed  in 
literature  and  fcience,  which  he  thought  indifpenf- 
ably  neceffary  to  a  painter.     He  received   about 
two  hundred  pounds  from  each  of  his  fcholars, 
and  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  put  a  high 
price  on  his  works.     He  lived  to  enjoy  his  fame, 
and  rendered  his  profeflion  fo  falhionable,  that  it 
became   cuftomary  in  Sicyon,  and  afterwards  in 
other  parts  of   Greece,    to  inftruft  the  fons^of 
wealthy  families  in  the  arts  of  defign.     This  liberal 
profeflion  was  forbidden  to  flaves ;  nor,  during  the 


and  when  once  they  flouriih,  do  not  fuddenly  decay :  fince  the  mind 
long  retains  the  impuife  which  it  has  received ;  and  the  active  powen 
of  man,  when  once  directed  to  their  proper  objects,  are  not  eafily 
lulled  to  repofe. 

*6  Athcn.  Peipn.  l.y.  p.  196.  w  Ariftoph.  Plut  v.  3Z5. 

1  exiftence 
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exiftence  of  Grecian  freedom,  did  any  celebrated  CHAP. 
produ&ion  in    fculpture  or  painting   come  from 
fervile  hands s8. 

Euphranor  the  Corinthian  excelled  both  in  paint-  Of  Eu- 
ing  and  ftatuary.     The  dignity  of  his  heroes  was  Pnranon 
admired.     He  painted  the  twelve  gods-    He  faid 
that  his  Thefeus  had  fed  on  flefh,  that  of  Parrha- 
fius  on  rofes.     He  wrote  on  colours  and  fymmetry. 
Apollodorus  the  Athenian  was  deemed   the   firfl  ApoIIodo- 
who  knew  the  full  force  of  light  and  fhade $9.     His  ""* 
prieft  in  prayer,  and  his  Ajax  (truck  with  lightning, 
were  held  in  high  eftimation.     Nicias,  his  fellow-  Nkias. 
citizen,  excelled  in  female  figures,  and  in  ajl  the 
magic  of  colouring.     His  Calypfo,  16,  and  An- 
dromeda,   claimed  juft  famej    but    his   greateft 
compofition  was  the  Necromanteia  of  Homer 6o. 

58  PHn.  1.  xxxv.  c.  xxxvi.  feet.  8. 

59  This  is  the  commendation  of  Plutarch.  Pliny  fpeaks  mare 
highly  of  Apollodorus.  "  Feftinans  ad  lumina  artis,  in  quibus 
primus  refulfit  Apollodorus  Athenienfis  •  .  .  .  neque  ante  eum 
tabula  ullius  oftenditur,  quae  teneat  oculos."  Pliny's  praifes 
often  clafh  with  each  other.  He  frequently  calls  different  per- 
ions  the  firft  in  the  art,  and  even  in  the  fame  branch  of  it.  The 
warmth  of  his  fancy  leaves  him  no  time  for  calculating  the 
weight  of  his  expreuions.  His  credulity,  love  of  wonder,  and 
inaccuracy,  cannot  be  defended.  Yet  his  judgments  on  pictures  ^ 
and  ftatues  are  not  without  their  merit;  fince  the  perfection  of  N 
thofe  works  of  art  confifts  in  making  a  deep  impreffion,  in 
tranfporting  and  elevating  the  affections,  and  in  railing  that 
glow   of  fentiment,   which  Pliny  is  fo  happy  in   communicating 

to  his  readers. 

60  I<ong  before  all  the  celebrated  works  of  art,  Homer  had 
viewed  nature  with  a  picturefque  eye.  For  the  innumerable 
pictures  copied  from  him,  fee  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grsec.  L  ii.  c  vL 
p.  345.  Homer  gave  the  idea  of  what  is  grand  and  pathetic  in 
intellect,  which  painters  and  ftatuaries  tranflated  into  what  It 
touching  and  awful  to  the  eye. 

Attalus 
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CHAP.  Attalus  King  of  Pergamus  (for  Nicias  lived  to  a 
Xaall    great  age)  offered  twelve  thoufand  pounds  for  this 
pi&ure;   but  the  artift,  who   was   wealthy,   gave 
it  in  a    prefent    to   his   native   city.     Praxiteles, 
♦    when  alked  which  of  his  ftatues  he  mod  valued, 
anfwered,  "  Thofe  of  which^  the  models  were  re* 
touched  by  Nicias." 
Zeuxk.  Zeuxis  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Heraclaea, 

but  it  is  uncertain  in  which  of  the  cities  known  by 
that  name.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
works ;  at  length  he  refufed  money,  boafting  that 
no  price  could  pay  them.  -  The  modefly  of  his 
Penelop£  was  more  impreffive  than  a  leffon  of  morali-r 
ty.  He  painted  Hercules  ftrangling  the  ferpents  in 
the  prefence  of  the  aftonifhed  Amphitryon  and  Alc- 
mena.  His  pidure  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Juno  Lucina,  at  Agrigentum,  has  been  often 
mentioned.  Being  allowed  to  view  the  naked 
beauty  of  that  populous  city,  it  is  known  that  he 
chofe  as  models  five  virgins,  whofe  united  charms 
were  expreffed  in  this  "celebrated  piece.  His 
greateft  work  was  Jupiter  fitting  on  his  throne,  an4 
{unrounded  by  the  gods flI. 

Timanthes 

ei  Valerius  Maximum  1.  ili.  c.  vii.  fpeaks  of  his  Helena  painted 
for  the  city  of  Crotona.  On  his  naked  Helen  Zeuxis  infcribed  the 
following  lines  of  Homer : 

Ov  Hfxt<n<;9  Tgwaq  kou  tVKinp*%a$  Amount 

Tottj  hifxQn  yvyaua  voXv*  xpovoy  ccXytoc  roioytiv 

Ahw  abmcvryn  §£*)?  us  wv*  fofxty.  H«  iii.  v.  156. 

w  They  cry'd,  No  wonder,  fuch  celeftial  charms 

For  nine  long  years  have  fet  the  world  in  arms. 

What  winning  graces !  what  majeitic  mien  ! 

She  moves  a  goddefs,  and  ihe  looks  a  queen."  Pops. 

1  Pope 
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Timanthes  reached  the  higheft  perfe&ion  of  his  c  hap, 
art ;  but  his  genius  furpaffed  the  art  itfelf.     In  his   ^™* 
facrifice  of  Iphigenia,  a  gradation  of  forrow  was  Timan- 
feen  in  the  faces  of  the  fpe&ators.     It  was  carried  ****•• 
to   the  utmoft  height,  confident  with  beauty,  in    * 
the   countenance  of   her  uncle   Menelaus.      But 
Agamemnon,   ftill    more    deeply    impreffed  with 
the    unhappy  fate  of    his   daughter*    veiled    his 
face  with  his  robe*     In  feveral  others  of  his  pieces, 


-*— 


Pope  has  paraphrafed  the  laft  line,  *  For  fhe  is  wonderfully 
like  to  the  immortal  gods"  This  muft  have  founded  nobly  to 
the  Greeks  who  would  doutblefs  have  confidered  "  looking  a 
queen/'  as  a  finking  in  poetry.  But  I  have  cited  the  lines,  to 
Ihew  by  what  different  means  poetry  and  painting  attain  the  fame 
end.  Both  Homer  and  Zeuxis  convey  an  high  idea  of  Helen's 
beauty  j  but  Homer  does  it*  by  the  effects  of  this  beauty,  which 
could  animate  the  cold  age  of  Priam,  Panthoos,  &c.  whom  he 
he  has  juft  inimitably  defcribed : 

Tngcu  on   9toXe/uio*o   TTEwaujizEvot,  aXA.'  ayopyjTeti 
EjtOXoj,  revnyscrai  eo*xete$  WTf  xc*6'  tAw 

AtV^Vj)     E^E^OjUlSW*    07Ta     XugiOtOVOLV    UUTU 

When  the  Greek  monk,  Conftantinus  Manaffes  (Chron.  p.  %o») 
defcribes  the  beauty  of  Helen, 

and  fo  on,  through  a  dozen  of  lines,  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
cannot  follow  him;  each  epithet  of  beauty  drives  the  preceding 
from  the  memory ;  and  we  fancy  that  we  fee  a  man  laborioufly 
rolling  ftones  up  one  fide  of  a  hill,  which  immediately  roll  down 
the  other.  Ariofto's  defcription  of  the  beauty  of  Alcina  (cant,  viii.) 
is  in  the  fame  bad  tafte.  How  different  is  Virgil's  "  Pulcherrima 
Dido."  Virgil  knew  the  difference  between  poetical  and  pi&urefque 
images.  Our  Englifh  romances  abound  with  examples  of  this  fpecies 
of  bad  tafte,  arifing  from  miftaking  the  boundaries  of  dtftinct,  though 
kindred,  arts.     See  above,  vol.  ii.  e.xiv.  p.178. 

Timanthes 
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CHAP.  Timanthes   difcovered  the  power  of  tranfportin? 
the  mind  beyond  the  pi&ure.     He  painted  to  the 
fancy  rather  than  to  the  eye.     In  his  works,  as  in 
the  defcripdons  of  Homer  aud  Milton,  more  was 
underftood  than  expreffed. 
E^F*^11       The  power  of  expreffion  was  carried  to  a  degree 
painting     of  perfe&ion  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  believe,  and 
fcarcely   poflible  to  comprehend.     The  civil  and 
military  arrangements  of  the  Greeks  gave,  doubt- 
lefs,  great  advantages  to  their  artifts  in  this  refped. 
Ariftides,  a  Theban  painter,  reprefented  the  fack- 
ing  of  a  town ;  among  other  fcenes  of  horror,  a 
child   was  painted   clinging    to  the  breaft   of  its 
wounded  mother,  who,   "felt  and  feared 6%  that 
after  fhe  was  dead  the  child  fhould  fuck   blood 
inftead  of  milk."    Parrhafius  of  Ephefus,  in  an 
earlier  age,  perfonified  the  people  of  Athens,  in  a 
figure  that  chara&erifed  them  as  at  once  cruel  and 
companionate,   proud    and    humble,    brave    and 
cowardly,  elevated   and  mean.     Such  difcrimina- 
tions,  as  well  as  fuch  complications  of  paffion,  are 
unqueftionably  beyond  the  reach  of  modern  art, 
and  will  therefore,  by  many,  be  pronounced  im- 
poflible.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fame 
Parrhafius,  who  feems  to  have  united  the  excel- 
lencies of  Dominichino,  Raphael,  and  Correggio, 
was  diftinguiflied  by  the  gliding  motion  of  his  out- 
line, and  the  fweetnefs  with  which  it  melted  into 
the  ground63. 

Ideal 

ia  Thefe  arc  the  words  of  Pliny. 

63  Pliny  confiders  this  as  the  perfection  of  art.     «  Hec  eft  in 
pi&ura    fumma    fublimitas.       Corpora    enirn    pingere    et    media 

rerum, 
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Ideal  beauty,  juft  proportion,  natural  and  noble  CHAP, 
attitudes,  an  uniform  greatnefs  of  ftyle,  are  ac-  k  -y-lv 
knowledged  to  have  equally  belonged  to  the  ancient  Colour- 
painters  and  ftatuaries.  But  the  vanity  or  envy  of  in&* 
modern  times  is  unwilling  to  allow  any  merit  to 
the  former,  which  the  remains  of  the  latter  do  not 
juftify  and  confirm.  The  Greek  painters,  there- 
fore,  have  been  fuppofed  deficient  in  colouring ; 
and  this  fuppofition  has  been  fupported  by  the 
words  of  Pliny:  "  With  four  colours  only, 
Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicomachus 
produced  thofe  immortal  works,  which  were  fingly 
purchafed  by  the  colle&ive  wealth  of  cities  and  re- 
publics." The  colours  were  white,  /  red,  yellow 
and  black.  It  has  been  often  faid  that  with  thefe 
only  on  his  palette,  a  painter  cannot  colour  like 
nature,  far  lefs  attain  the  magic  of  the  clair  ob- 
fcur.  Yet  a  great  artift  of  our  own  country  thinks 
that  four  colours  are  fufficient  for  every  combina- 
tion required.  "  The  fewer  the  colours,  the 
cleaner,  he  obferves,  will  be  their  effe&.     Two 

rerara,  eft  qoidem  magni  opens;  fed  in  quo  multi  gloriam 
tulerint.  Extrema  corporum  facere,  &  definentis  piclurae  modum 
includere,  rarum  in  fucceflu  artis  invenitur.  Ambire  enim  de 
bet  fe  extremitas  ipfa,  &  fie  definere,  ut  promittat  alia  poft  fe ; 
oftentatque  etiam  quae  occultat."  Ibid.  c.  xxxvi.  feci.  5.  Mr« 
Falconer,  in  his  obfervations  on  this  paflage,  i3  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  thinks  it  more  difficult  to  paint  the  middle  parts, 
than  the  fhades  and  tones  which  round  the  extremities  of  ob- 
jects; becaufe  the  former,  though  expofed  to  the  light,  mult 
have  their  form,  relief,  depth,  and  all  the  tints  of  nature.  He 
inftances  the  heads  painted  by  Rubens  and  Vandyck  feen  in 
front.  Pliny,  had  he  lived  in  later  times  might  have  inftanced, 
in  his-  turn,  the  fweet  outline*  and  inimitable  foftnefs  of  Cor- 
reggio. 

colours 
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chap,  colours  mixed  together  will  not  preferve  the  bright* 
XXXTL  nefs  of  either  of  them  fingle,  nor  will  three  be  as 
bright  as  two  6V  Pliny  fays,  that  Apelles  fpread 
over  his  pi&ures,  when  finifhed,  a  tranfparent 
liquid  like  ink,  which  inereafed  the  clearnefs  and 
brilliancy  of  the  whole,  while  it  foftened  the  glare 
of  too  florid  colours.  This,  according  to  the  fame 
excellent  modern  painter,  is  a  true  and  artift-lik6 
defcription  of  fcambling  or  glazing,  as  pra£tifed 
by  the  Venetian  fchool,  and  by  Correggio,  in 
whofe  works,  as  well  as  thofe  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
it  was  preceptible  only  to  fuch  as  clofely  examined 
the  pi&ure.  He  very  reafonably  concludes,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  mafter-pieces  of  ancient  paint- 
ing remained,  we  fhould  probably- find  them  as 
corre&ly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  as  .  admir- 
ably coloured  as  the  glowing  produ&ions  ;of 
Titian.  , 

Clair  That  the  Greek  were  acquainted  with  the  eflfeft 

of  the  clair  obfcur,  6r  the  diftribution  of  all  the 
tones  of  light  and  fhade  relatively  to  the  different 
plans  'of  the  pi&ure,  has  been  denied  by  thofe  who 
allow  them  the  higheft  excellence  in  colouring 
fingle  figures.  T.hey  might  excel,  it  has  been  faid, 
in  a  folo,  but  were  incapable  of  producing  a  full 
piece  for  a  concert  of  different  inftruments. 
Whether  this  obfervation  be  well  founded  can  only 
be  difcovered  by  carefully  examining  ancient 
authors,   from   whom  it  would  appear  that  even 

64  See  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds's*  notes  on  Mr.  Mafon's  tranflation  of 
Frefnoy's  Art  of  Painting. 

in 
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in  this  branch  the  Greek  painters  were  not  de*  c  H  A  P. 
ficiett*.  xxxn. 

Of  all  the  arts  cultivated  during  the  period  now  Literary 
tinder  review,    none  attained   higher   proficiency  compofi- 
than  compofition  in  profe.     The  hiftory  of  Thu-   lon* 
cydides  was    continued  by   Xenophon ;    but  we  xenophon. 
fliould  form  a  very  imperfeft  notion  of  this  ami- 
able writer  were  we  to  judge  him  by  his  Grecian 
hiftory,  to  which  he  feems  not  to  have  put  the  laft 
hand.     Yet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  more  finiflied  His  cha- 
works,  we  fee  the  fcholar  of  Socrates  ;  and,  of  all  ra<aer* 
others,  the  fcholar  who  moft  refembled  his  mafter 
in  his  fentiment  and  expreffion e%  in  the  excellen- 
cies: as  well  as  in  the  refpe&able  weakneffes 67  of 

■t  6s  'In  fpeaking  of  Nicias,  Pliny  fays,  "  Lumen  et  umbras  coftodivit* 
atque  ut  eminerent  c  tabulis  picture  maxima  cuftodivit."  Unlefs  the 
clait  obfcur  be  meant,  the  fecond  member  of  this  fentence  is  a  pleonafm. 
Another  paflage  is  highly  to  the  purpofe,  1.  xxxv.  c,  xi.  *<  Tandem 
fe  ars  ipfa  diftinxit,  et  invenit  lumen  atque  umbras,  differentia  colorum 
alterna  via  fefe  excitante.  Deinde  adjeclus  eft  fplendor,  alius  hie.  quam 
lumen  ;  quern,  quia  inter  hoc  3c  umbram  effet,  appellaverunt  tonon ; 
commuTuras  ver6  colorum  et  traniitus,  harmogen."  Clair  obfcur  \n 
painting  is  fomething  like  counterpoint  in  mufic  ;  and  if  the  ancients 
cultivated  neither  of  them,  perhaps  the  more  Jubftantial  parts  of 
the  arts  loft  nothing  by  the  neglect.  In  melody  and  defign,  effect 
and  expreffion,  they  probably  excelled  the  moft  boafted  productions  of 
later  ages. 

66  See  the  description  which  Alcibiades  gives  of  Socratet's  elo- 
quence, in  Plato's  Sympofiunu 

67  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fuperftitious  belief  of  Xenophon  in 
celeftial  warnings,  of  which  fee  innumerable  examples,  particularly 
Anabaf.  Liii.  c.L  1.  v.  cviii.  and  Lvii.  c.i.  never  encouraged 
him  to  any  thing  imprudent  or  hurtful,  and  never  reftrained  bin* 
from  any  thing  ufeful  or  virtuous.  The  admonitions  likewife  of 
Socratet's  daemon  were  always  the  lame  with  the  dictates  of  right 
reafon. 

vol.  in.  k  k.  his 
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CHAP*  his  chara&er :  the  fame  undeviating  virtue,  the 
xxxn.  £aine  indefatigable  fpirit,  the  fame  eredfc  probity, 
the  fame  diffufive  benevolence,  the  fame  credulity, 
the  fame  enthufiaim,  together  with  that  unaffefted 
propriety  of  thought  and  di&ion,  whofe  native 
graces  outfhine  all  ornaments  of  art. 

^his  admirablf  perfonage,  who,  had  he  lived 
ditions^  before  the  Athenians  were  grown  too  conceited  to 
learn,  and  too  corrupt  to  mend,  might  have  proved 
the  faviour  of  his  country,  reached  his  fiftieth 
year  in  a  happy  obfcurity,  enjoying  the  confiden- 
tial fociety  of  Socrates  and  a  few  feled  friends. 
Of  thefe  Proxenus,  an  illuftrious  Theban  exile, 
who  well  knew  the  worth  of  Xenophon,  invited 
him  to  Sardes,  from  a  defire  to  introduce  him  to 
Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes^  and  governor 
<jf  Lower  Afia,  whofe  friendfhip  he  himfelf  had 
found  more  valuable  tlua  the  precarious  honours 
of  his  capricious  and  ungrateful  republic.  Xeno- 
phon communicated  the  propofal  to  Socrates,  who, 
fufpe&ing  that  the  Athenians  might  not  relifh  his 
friend's  defign,  becaufe  the  Perfians  were  then 
allied  with  Sparta,  defired  him  to  confult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi 68.  Tliis  counfel  was  but  partially  fol- 
lowed; for  Xenophon,  who  feems  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  journey ,  alked  not  the  oracle  whether 
it  ought  to  be  undertaken,  but  only  by  virtue  of 
what  prayers  and  facrifices  it  might  be  rendered 
fttccefsful.  Socrates  approved  not  this  precipita- 
tion j  yet,  as  the  god  had  anfwered,  he  thought  it 

68  Anabaf.  I.r.  p.356.  &feqq. 
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neceftary  for  Xenophon  to  obey.  The  important  c  H  A  R 
confcquences  of  this  refolution  to  the  Ten  thou-  ix^xn> 
fand  Greeks  who  followed  the  ftandard  of  Cyrus, 
have  been  related  in  a  former  part  of  this  Work. 
After  his  glorious  retreat  from  Upper  Afia,  Xe- 
nophon remained  feveral  years  on  the  wefterti  doaft^ 
and  fhared  the  vi&ories  of  his  admired  Agefilausf, 
with  whom  he  returnee^  to  Greece,  and  conquered 
ill  the  battle  of  Corona^. 

Meanwhile  a  decree  of  bartifhment  paflfed  againft  H»  reiigi- 
him  in  Athens.  But  having  acquired  confidferable  ^™d 
riches  in  his  Afiatic  expedition,  he  had  depofited  retreat. 
them  at  Ephefus  with  the  Sacriftan  of  Diana's 
temple,  with  this  injun&ion,  that  if  he  perilled  irt 
battle,  his  wealth  fhoukf  be  employed  in  honctar 
of  the  goddefs.  Having  furvived  the  bloody  en- 
gagement of  Goronaea,  which  he  afterwards  f6' 
afFe&ingly  defcribed  in  his  Hellenica,  he  fettled  ift 
the  town  of  Scilluns,  a  new  eflabliihment  fotmed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  fcarcely  three  miles  diftatft 
from  Olympia.  Megabyzus,  the  Sacrift  of  Drana, 
came- to  behold  the  games,  and  faithfully  reftored 
his  depofit,  with  which  Xenophon,  as  enjoined  by 
an  oracle,  purchafed  in  that  neighbourhood  a  beau- 
rifol  fjtot  of  ground,  watered  by  the  SellehuS,  a 
nasftc  which  coincided  with  that  of  the  river  near 
Ephefus.  On  the  banks  of  Elion  Sellenus,  Xe- 
nophon ere&ed  a  temple,  incomparably  jfmallef 
indeed,  yet  fimilar  in  form  to  the  great  temple  of 
Diana.  .  His  image  of  the  goddefs  refembled  that 
at  Ephefus,  as  much  'as  a  figure  in  cyprefs  could 
refemble  a  ftatue  of  gold.    The  banks  of  the  river 

k  K  2  were 
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CHAR  were  planted  with  fruit  trees,  The  furrounding 
^^  plains  and  meadows  afforded  excellent  pafture. 
The  adjoining  forefts  and  mountains  abounded  in 
wild  boar,  red  deer,  and  other  fpecies  of  game- 
There,  Xenophon s  fons  often  hunted  with  the 
youth  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages; 
and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
were  invited  and  entertained  by  him  at  an  annual 
folemnity  facred  to  Diana.  A  modeft  infcription  on 
a  marble  column,  ereded  near  the  temple,  tefti- 
fied  the  holinefs  of  the  place.  "  This  fpot  is 
dedicated  to  Diana.  Let  him,  whoever  (hall 
poflefs  it,  employ  the  tenth  of  its  yearly  produce 
in  facrifice,  and  the  remainder  in  keeping  in  re- 
pair, and  in  adorning  the  temple.  His>  negleft 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  goddefs69."  By 
this  infcription,  wherein  Xenophon  ventures  not 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  founder,  his  mind 
feems  to  forebode  the  calamities  which  at  laft  befel 
him*  In  the  war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Elians,  the  town  of  Scilluns,  together  with  the 
circumjacent  territory,  was  feized  by  Elian  troops ; 
and  the  amiable  philofopher  and  hiftorian,  who 
had,  in  this  delightful  retreat,  compofed  thofe  in* 
valuable  works,  which  will  infpije  the  laft  ages  of 
the  world  with  the  love  of  virtue,  was  compelled, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  to  feek  refuge  in  the  corrupt 
and  licentious  city  of  Corinth. 
11  work**  His  Expedition,r;his  Grecian  Hiftory,  his  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  govern- 

**  Xeaoph.  Anabaf.  Lv.  p«  35  6»  &  feqq* 
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roents,  have  been  noticed  in  their  proper  place.  CHAP. 
Hie  Cyropaedeia,  or  inftitutions  of  the  elder  XXX3J- 
•Cyrus,  is  a  phiiofophical  romance,  intended  to 
exemplify  the  do&rines  taught  by  Socrates  in  the 
Memorabilia,  and  to  prove  the  fuccefs  which  na- 
turally attends  the  praftice  of  wifdom  and  virtue 
in  the  great  affairs  of  war  and  government.  The 
higheft  panegyric  of  this  work  is,  that  many  learned 
men  have  miftafcen  it  for  a  true  hiftory,  and,  de- 
ceived by  the  perfuafive  elegance  of  the  nar- 
rative, have  believed  it  poffible  that,  during  the 
various  ftages  of  a  long  life,  Cyrus  fhould  have 
invariably  followed  the  di&ates  of  the  fublimeft 
philofophy.  In  his  Oeconomics,  Xenophon 
undertakes  the  humbler  but  not  lefs  ufeful  taflc, 
of  regulating  the  duties  of  domeftic  life.  The 
dialogue,  intituled  Hiero,  paints  the  mifery  of 
tyrants  contrafted  with  the  happinefs  of  virtuous 
princes,  in  colours  fo  lively,  and  in  lines  fo  ex- 
preffive,  that  an  admirer  of  the  ancients  might 
challenge  the  ingenuity  of  modern  ages  to  add  a 
fingle  ftroke  to  the  pifture.  In  fpeaking  of  the 
works  of  Xenophon,  we  muft  not  forget  his  trea- 
tife  on  the  Revenues  of  Athens.  It  was  written 
long  after^his  banifhment.  Inftead  of  refenting 
the  obdurate  cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  he  /gave 
them  raoft  judicious  and  feafonable  advice  concern- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  public  revenues,  which, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  was  in  part  adopted. 

The  orators  Antiphon,  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates  flomv  y^e  q,^ 
jifhed  in  the  period  now  under  review.  The  two  tors  An- 
former  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  refined  fubtilty  of  fias^d7" 

U3  their  ifocr*t«i. 
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CHAP,  their  pleadings ;  the  latter,  by  the  polifhed  ele« 
XXXn.  g^ce  of  his  moral  and  political  orations  7°#  Ifocrates 
ventured  not  to  fpeak  in  public,  neither  his  constitu- 
tion nor  his  voice  admitting  the  great  exertions  ne? 
ceffary  for  that  purpofe.  His  fchool  of  oratory  and 
cpmpofition  was  frequented  by  the  nobleft  youths  of 
Athens,  of  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  even 
\>y  foreign  princes ;  and,  his  maxims  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  Socratic  fchool,  his  long  and 
honourable  labours  tended  to  keep  alive  fome 
fparks  of  virtue  among  his  degenerate  country- 
men 7I. 
Plato.  But   the    man  of  learning  in  that  age,  whofe 

His  birth  abilities,  if  properly  dire&ed,  might  have  mdft 
^n.11-  benefited  his  contemporaries,  was  ifye  celebrated 
Plato,  a  manjuftly  admired,  yet  more  extraordt 
..  nary  than  admirable.  The  fame  memorable  year 
which  produced,  the  Peloponnefian  war  gave  birth 
to  Plato.  He  was  defcended  from  the  Codridge, 
the  moft  illuftrious  as  well  as  the  mod  opulent 
family  in  Athens.  His  education  was  worthy  of 
his  birth.  The  gymnaftic  formed  and  invigorated 
his  body ;  his  mind  was  enlarged  and  enlightened 
by  the  ftudies  of  poetry 1%  and  geometry,  from 
yrhich  he  derived  that  acutenefe  of  judgment,  and 
that  brilliancy  of  fancy,  which,  being  both  carried  to 
excefs,  render  him  at  once  the  moft  fuhtile  and  the 
moft  flowery  writer  of  antiquity 73.    In  his  twentieth 

year 

70  Seethe  lives  of  Lyfias  and  liberates,  perfixed  to  my  teanflation 
of  their  works.  7I  Idem,  ibid.  7*  Diogen.  Laert-  Lib 

73  Plato's  Dialogues  are  fo  different  from  each  other,  in  point 
of  thought  and  expreflion,  that,  i£  vre  knew.,  not  the  yerfotility 

of 
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year  he  became  acquainted  with  Socrates ;  and  CHAP, 
having  compared  his  own  metrical  productions  ,*j*3U*\ 
with  thofe  of  his  immortal  predeceffors  in  this  walk 
of  literature,  he  committed  his  unequal  poems  to  the 
flames,  and  totally  addi&ed  himfelf  to  philofophy. 
During  eight  years  he  continued  an  affiduous  hearer 
of  Socrates :  an  occafional 74  indifpofition  pre* 
vented  him  from  affifting  at  the  laft  converfations 
of  th6  fage,  before  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock* 
Yet  thefe  converfations,  as  related  to  him  by  per* 
fons  who  were  prefent,  Plato  has  delivered  dowrt 
to  the  admiration  of  pofterity;  and  the  affe&ing 
fenfibility  with  whitth  he  minutely  defcribes  the  in- 
imitable behaviour  of  Socrates,  on  this  trying  oc» 
cafion,  proves  how  deeply  the  author  was  interefted 
in  his  fubjeft. 

Fear  or  difguft  removed  the  fcholar  of  Socrates  h» 
from  the  murderers  of  his  mafter.     Having  fpent  *»**> 
fome  time  in  Thebes,  Elis,  and  Megara,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  converfation  of  feveral  of  his  fel- 
low-difciples,  the  love  of  knowledge  carried  him 

af  his  genius,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  them  the  works  of  one 
man.  He  is  over-refined,  wire-drawn,  and  trifling,  in  the  Cratylus, 
Parmenides,  Meno,  Thesetetus,  and  Sophiftes.  He  is  flowery, 
pompous,  and  tumid,  in  his  Timaeus  Panegyric,  Sympofium,  and 
Phaedrus.  But  in  thofe  invaluable  writings,  the  Apology,  Crkp, 
Alcibiades,  Gorgias,  Phaedo,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  books  ot 
laws,  in  which  he  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  indulges, 
without  art  or  affectation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  genius,  his 
ftyle  is  inimitably  fweet  and  attractive,  always  elegant,  and  often 
fublime.  His  Republic,  which  is  generally  considered  as  his  greateft 
work,  abounds  in  all  the  beauties,,  and  in  all  the  faults,  fop 
Which  he  is  remarkable.  Sec  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  de  Plato 
74  IlTwmh  (oijacw)  wfoyi*.     Phaedo,  a. 
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CHAP,  to  Magna  Graecia ;  from  thence  he  failed  to 
Gyrene,  attra&ed  by  the  fame  of  the  mathema* 
tician  Theodorus ;  Egypt  next  deferved  his  curio* 
fity,  as  the  country  to  which  the  fcience  of  Theo- 
dorus owed  its  birth,  and  from  which  the  Pytha*- 
goreans  in  Magna  Graecia  derived  feveral  tenets  of 
their  philofophy. 
He  fettles  At  his  return  to  Athens,  Plato  could  have  little 
j**!*  inclination  to  engage  in  public  life.  The  days 
were  pall  when  the  virtues  'of  a  Solon,  or  of  a 
Lycurgus,  could  reform  the  manners  of  their 
countrymen.  In  early  periods  of  fociety,  the  ex* 
ample  and  influence  of  one  able  and  difinterefted 
man  may  produce  a  happy  revolution  in  the  com- 
munity of  \Miich  he  is  a  member.  But  in  the  age 
of  Plato,  the  Athenians  had  fallen  into  dotage  and 
imbecility.  His  luxuriant  fancy  compares  them 
fometimes  to  old  men,  who  have  outlived  their 
fenfes,  and  with  whom  it  is  vain  to  reafon ;  fome- 
times to  wild  beads,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach j  fometimes  to  an  unfruitful  foil,  that 
choaks  every  ufeful  plant,  and  produces  weeds 
onIy7%  He  prudently  withdrew  himfelf  from  a 
fcene,  which  prefented  nothing  but  danger  or  dif- 
guft,  and  purchafed  a  fmall  villa  in  the  fuburbs 
near  the  academy,  or  gymnafium,  that  had  been 
fo  elegantly  adorned  by  Cimon  r\  To  this  retire- 
ment, his  fame  attracted  the  moft  illuftrious  cha- 
racters of  the  age:  the  nobleft  youths  of  Athens 
daily  frequented  the  fchool  of  Plato ;  and  here  he 

75  Republic,  l.vi.  p.38,  76  See  above,  vol.  &  p.  73. 
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continued  above  forty  years,  with  little  interrupt  CHAP, 
rion  except  from  his  voyages  into  Sicily,  inftru&-  xxxn- 
ing  his  difciples,  and  compofing  his  Dailogues,  to 
which  the  moft  diftinguilhed  philofophers  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times  are  greatly  indebted,  with- 
out excepting  thofe  who  rejeft  his  dodrines,  and 
aflFeft  to  treat  them  as  vifionary. 

The  capacious  mind  of  Plato  embraced  the  whole  General 
circle '  of  fcience.     The  obje&s  of  human  thought  ^^aer 
had,  previoufly  to  his  age,  been  reduced,  by  the  phiiofo- 
Pythagoreans,  to  certain  claffes  or  genera 77 ;  the  Phy- 
nature  of  truth  had  been  inveftigated;  and  men 
had  diftinguifhed  the  relations78,  which  the  pre- 
dicate of  any  propofition  can  bear  to  its  fubjeft. 
The   fciences  had  already  been  divided  into  the 
natural  and  moral ;  or,  in  the  language  of  Plato, 
into  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things. 
The  frivolous  art  of  fyllogifm  was  not  as  yet  in* 

77  Many  lefs  perfect  divifions  had  probably  been  made  before 
Archytas  of  Tarentum  diftinguilhed  the  ten  Categories.  Simplicius 
&  Jamblichus  apud  Fr.  Patricium,  DifcuiT.  Paripatet.  t.  ii.  p.  i8z. 
This  divifion,  the  moft  perfect  of  any  that  philofophers  have  yet  been 
able  to  difcover,  Plato  learned  from  Archytas.  It  confided  in  fub-i 
fiances  and  modes.  The  former  are  either  primary,  as  all  individual 
fubftances,  which  neither  are  in  any  other  fubjecl,  nor  can  be  predi- 
cated of  it ;  or  fecondary,  which  fubfift  in  the  firft,  and  can  be  predi- 
cated of  them,  to  wit,  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  fubftances.  Of  modes 
there  are  nine  kinds,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  habit,  time,  place, 
having,  doing,  and  fuffering.     Ariftot.  de  Categor. 

78  Thefe  are  called  by  logicians  the  five  Predicables,  or  more  proc 
perly,  the  five  clafles  of  predicates.  They  are  the  genus,  fpecies, 
fpecific  difference,  property,  and  accident.  The  ufe  of  thefe  diftinc- 
tions  is  univerfal  in  every  fubject  requiring  definition  and  divifion ; 
yet  if  meant  to  comprephed  whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  any  fubjeft, 
$e  enumeration  is  doubtlefs  incomplete. 
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CHAR  vented;  and  the  logic  of  Plato "  was  confined  to 
XXXIL  the  more  ufeful  fubje&s  of  definition  and  dmfioo, 
'  by  means  of  winch  he  attempted  to  fix  and  afcer- 
tain  not  only  the  practical  dodrines  of  morals  and 
politics,  but  the  abftrufe  and  fliadowy  (peculations 
of  myftical  theology.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  great  and  original  genius  fhould  have 
miftaken  the  proper  obje&s  as  well  as  the  natural 
limits  of  the  human  underftanding,  and  that  moll 
of  the  enquiries  of  Plato  and  his  fucceflbrs  fhould 
appear  extremely  remote  from  the  public  transac- 
tions of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Yet,  the 
fpeculations  in  which  they  were  engaged,  how  little 
foever  they  may  be  conne&ed  with  the  political  re- 
volutions of  Greece,  feem  too  interefting  in  them- 
felves  to  be  entirely  omitted  in  this  hiftorical  work, 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  philofophy 
of  Plato  and  his  difciples  has  been  very  widely 
diffufed  among  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  ; 
that  during  many  centuries,  his  writings  governed 
with  uncontrouled  fway  the  opinions  of  the  fpecu- 
larive  part  of  mankind ;  and  that  the  fame  philofo- 
phy ftill  influences  the  reafonings,  and  divides  the 
fentiments,  of  the  learned  in  modern  Europe. 
Difficulty  The  lively,  but  immethodical,  manner  m  which 
°f?*"        the  dodrines  of  Plato  are  explained  by  himfelf, 

plaining  ,  • 

and  renders  it  difficult  to  coiled  and  abridge  them, 

abridging    The  gre^   number  of  interlocutors  in  his  dia- 

his  doc-  ° 


bines. 


79  The  fcience  properly  called  Logic  was  invented  by  Arifbtle  $ 
the  divHion  of  the  fciences  into  Logic,  Phyfics,  and  Ethics,  was  fir# 
given  by  his  contemporary  Xenocrates.  VicU  Brocker  de  Ariftot.  & 
Xenocrat*    Of  Ariftotle  more  hereafter* 

logues, 
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logues,  the  irony  of  Socrates,  and  the  continual  CHAP, 
intermixture  of  Plato's  own  fentiments  with  thofe  u  j 
of  his  mafter,  encreafe  the  difficulty,  and  make  it 
impoflible,  from  particular  paffages,  to  judge  of 
the  fcope  and  tendency  of  the  whole.  The  works 
of  ]£enophon,  however,  may  enable  a  diligent 
ftudent  to  feparate  the  pure  ore  of  Socrates  from 
the  adventitious  matter  with  which  it  is  combined 
in  the  rich  vein  of  Platonifm ;  and,  by  carefully 
comparing  the  different  parts  of  the  latter,  he 
may  with  certainty  determine  the  principal  defigns 
of  its  author. 

From  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  it  would  appear  The  gre* 
that  Plato  aimed  at  nothing  lefs,  than  to  reconcile  ^dbikv 
the  appearances  of  the  natural  ahd  moral  world  fopher. 
with   the  wife  government  of  a  felf-exiftent  un- 
changeable caufe ;  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the    human   mind,  as  well  as  of  its  various 
powers  of  perception,  volition,  and  intelleft  ;  and, 
on  principles  refulting  from  thefe  difcoveries,   to 
build  a  fyftem  of  ethics,   which,  in  proportion  as 
k  were  followed  by  mankind,  would  promote  not 
only  their  independence  .and  fecurity  in  the  prefent 
world,  but  their  happinefs  and  perfe&ion  in  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  exiftence. 

Let  us  look,  where  we  will,  around  us,  we  lhall  His  theo» 
every-where,    faid  Plato,  perceive  a  palling  pro-  lo&% 
ceffion 8o :  the  objefts  which  compofe  the  material 

80  This  was  borrowed  from  Heraclitus,  who  esprefied  the 
feme  idea,  by  faying,  that  all  corporeal  things  were  in  a  per- 
petual flux.  Vi<L  Raton*  in  Thextet.  p.  83.  &  in  Sophift 
p,io8. 

■World, 
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^pHAP.  world,  arife,  change,  perifli  and  are  fucceeded 
xxxn.^  by  others,  which  undergo  the  fame  revolutions  ft. 
One  body  moves  another,  which  impels  a  third, 
and  fo  forward  in  fucceffion ;  but  the  firft  caufe 
of  motion  refides  not  in  any  of  them.  This  caufe 
afts  not  fortuitoufly,  the  regular  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies8*,  the  beautiful  order  of  tKe 
feafons,  the  admirable  ftrufture  of  plants  and 
animals,  announce  an  intelligent  Author83.  It  is 
difficult  by  fearching  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the 
Divinity,  and  impoffible  for  words  to  defcribe  it ; 
yet  the  works,  which  he  has  done,  atteft  his  power, 
his  wifdom,  and  his  goodnefs,  to  be  greater  than 
human  imagination  can  conceive 84.  In  the  felfi. 
exiftent  caufe,  thefe  attributes  muft  unite.  He  is 
therefore  unchangeable85,  fince  no  alteration  cai* 
increafe  his  perfections,  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to 

Cofino-      fuppofe  him  ever  inclined  to  diminifh  them  86. 

gony.  Impelled  by  his   goodnefs,  the  Deity,  viewing 

in  his  own  intellect  the  ideas  or  archetypes  of  all 
poffible  exiftence,  formed  the  beautiful  arrange-, 
ment  of  the  univerfe  from  that  rude  indigefted 
matter,  which,  exifting  from  all  eternity,  had  been 
for  ever  animated   by  an   irregular   principle   of 

61  Timaeus,  fub  initio, 

82  By  thefe  he  meant  the  fixed  ftars ;'  the  motions  of  the  planets  h$ 
afcribed  to  another  caufe,  as  will  appear  below. 

83  Plato  de  Legibus,  1.  x.  p.  609. 

84  Timseus,  p.  4  7  7.  &  deRepub.  l.ii.  p.  144. 

85  For  the  immutability  of  the  Deity,  Plato,  contrary  to  his  gene* 
ral  cuftom,  condefcends  to  ufe  an  argument  from  induction :  u  Even 
of  material  things,  the  moft  perfect  leaf):  feel  the  effects  of  time,  and 
remain  longeft  unaltered."     DeRepub.  p.  15 9. 

^Ibid.  p.  150. 

motion, 
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motion •».    This  principle,  which  Plato  calls  the  cha p. 
irrational  foul  of  the  world,  he  thought  fufficiently 
attefted,  in  the  innumerable  deviations  from  the 
eftablifhed  laws    of  nature,    in    the  extravagant 
paffions  of  men,  and  in  the  phyfical  and  moral 
evil,  which,  in  confequence  of  thefe  deviations  and 
paffions,  fo  vifiWy  prevail  in  the  world.     With- 
out admitting  a  certain  ftubborn  intra&ability,  and>> 
diforderly  wildnefs,  effential  to  matter,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  being  entirely  eradicated  or  fiibu f 
dued,  it  feemed  impoflible  to  explain  the  origin  of* 
evil  under  the  govejrjiment  of  Deity 88.         ,        .    * 

From  thefe  rude  materials,  God,  according  to  piato's 
the  fanciful  do&rine  of  Plato,  formed  the  four  do^rinc 
elements,  and  built  the  beautiful  ftru&ure  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  after  the  model  of  thofe 
eternal  examplars  8%  or  patterns,  which  fubfift  in , 

the:: 

•»  Politic,  p.  xao,  &  feqq.  &  Timaeus,  paffim, 

M  De  Legibus*  I.  x.  p.  608.    Philem.  p.i6o. 

•»  Thefe  exemplars,  or  vctpuivypAra,  are  the  ideas  of  Plato,  which 
were  fo  much  mifreprefented  by  many  of  die  later  Platonifts,  or 
Eclectics.     He  names  them,  indifferently,  *&*c,  «}n,  eiKovaj,  r»  wra, 
t»vr»  &  bo-avrux;  florae     The  two  laft  expreffions  are  ufed  to  dif- 
tinguiih  them  from  the  fleeting  and  perifhable  forms  of  matter.  '  Plato 
reprefents  thefe  ideas  as  exifting  in  the  divine  intellect*  as  beings- 
entirely  mental,  not  objects  of  any  of  the  fenfes,  and  not  circum-' 
fcribed  by  place  or  time.     By  the  firft  univerfal  Caufe,  thefe  ideas 
were  infufed  into  the  various  fpecies  of  created  beings,  in  whom 
(according    to   Ammonius,    in    Porphry.    Introduce,  p.  29.)    they 
exifted,  as  the  impremon  of  a  feal  exifts  in  the  wax  to  which  it 
has  been  applied.     In  its  pre-exiftent  date  the  human  mind  viewed 
thefe  intelligible  forms  in  their  original  feat,  the  field  of  truth.     But 
fince  men  were  imprifoned  in  the  body,  they  receive  thefe  ideas 
from  external  objects,  as  explained  in  the  text.     Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  Plato.     But  many  of  the  later  Platonifts,   and  even  feveral 

writers 
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c  a  a  P.  ^  divine  Intelligence  ••<•    Confidering  that  beings 

xxxn.    pofieflfed  of  mental  powers  are  far  preferable  to 

tfaofe  deflitute  of  fuch  faculties,  God  infilled  into 

the  corporeal  world  a  rational  foul,  which,  as  it 

could  not  be  immediately  combined  with  body,  he 

united  to  the  a&ive,  but  irrational  principle,  ef- 

featally  inherent  in  matter 9I.    Haying  thus  formed 

and  ?nimarpd  the  earth,  the  fun,  the  moon,  said 

the  other   vifible  divinities,  the  great  father  of 

fpirits  proceeded  to  create  the  invifiWe  gods  and 

demons92,    whofe  nature  and  hiftory  Plato  de- 

fcribes  with  a  refpedful  reverence  for  the  religion 

N 

writen  of  the  prefent  age,  have  imagined  that  he  eicrifeed  to  ideas  a 
feparate  and  independent  exiSence.  Vid.  Brucker.  Hlftor.  PhfloJoph. 
P*  695,  &  fe°fl-  Gedike  Hiftor.  Philofoph.  ex  Ciceron.  Collect. 
p.  183,  &  £eqq.  Monboddo,  Origin  of  Language,  vol.  i.  c.  ix. 
Of  all  the  abfurditks  embraced  by  philofophers,  this  doubtkfs  would 
be  the  greateft,  to  believe  eternal  unchangeable  patterns  of  the  various 
genera  and  fpecies  of  things,  exifting  apart,  and  independent  of  the 
mind  by  which  thefe  abftract  notions  are  conceived.  It  is  not  extra- 
ordinary, therefore,  that  many  writers  of  the  Alexandria^-  School, 
whofe  extravagant  fancies  could  fix  and  embody  metaphyseal  ahftrac- 
tions,  and  realife  intellectual  ideas,  mould  animate  and  perfonify  $he 
Twyot  r»  Qta,  the  divine  intellect,  in  which,  according  to  Plato*  thefe 
ideas  refided,  and  front  which  they  were  communicated  to  other  in- 
telligences. The  lame  vifionary  fanatics  who  difbovered,  in  the 
\oyo<;  of  Plato,  the  fecond  perfon  of  the  Trinity,  recognued  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  Soul  of  the  World:  but,  as  this  irrational  principle  of 
motion  ill  correfponded  to  the  third  perfon  of  the  Godhead,  they  in- 
vented an  hyper-cofmian  foul,  concerning  which  Plato  is  altogether 
filent*  See  the  Encyclopedic,  article  Ecle&ique,  Brucker.  Hifh 
Philofoph.  vol.Lp.71*,  &  feqq.  &  Meiner's  Beytrag  zur  gefchichte 
der  denkart.  der  erften  Jahrhunderte  nach  Chrifti  geburt  in  einigen 
betrachtungen  uber  die  neu  Platonifche  Philofophie, 

90  Timseus,  PoKt.l.vi.  *l  lb.  p.  477,  &  feqq. 

92  Timstus,  p.  480. 
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of  his  country  9K    After  fmifhing  this  great  work,  char 
the  God  of  gods,  again  contemplating  the  ideal  txxxn*i 
forms    in  his    own    mind,    perceived  there  the 
exemplars  of  three  fpecies  of  beings,    which  he 
realifed  in  the  mortal  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  air, 
and  water.     The  talk  of  forming  thefe  fenfible, 
but  irrational  beings,  he  committed  to  the  inferior 
divinities ;  becaufe,  had  this  laft  work  likewife  pro* 
ceeded  from  his  own  hands,  it  mud  have  been  im- 
mortal like  the  gods  *4.    The  fouls  of  men,  on  the 
oOier  hand,  he  himfelf  formed  from  the  remainder 
of  the  rational  foul  of  the  world.      They   firft 
exifted  in  the  ftate  of  daemons,  inverted  only  with 
a  thin  atherea!  body.    Having  offended  God  by 
negle&ing   their  duty,  they  were  condemned  to 
unite  with  the  grofs  corporeal  mafs,  by  which  their 
divine   faculties   are   fo   much  clogged   and  en- 
cumbered **• 

It  was  neeeflary  briefly  to  explain  the  metaphy-  pjato»$ 
fical  theology  of  Plato,  how  vifionary  foever  it  i*orab. 
may  appear,  becaufe  the  do&rine  of  ideal  forms, 
together  with  that  of  the  pre-exiftent  ftate  of  the 
human  mind,  are  the  main  pillars  of  his  philofo- 
phy.  Before  their  incarceration  in  the  body,  the 
fouls  of  men  enjoyed  the  prefence  of  their  Maker, 
and  contemplated  the  unchangeable  ideas  and  ef* 
fences  of  things  in  the  field  of  truth.  In  viewing 
and  examining  thefe  eternal  archetypes  of  order, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  confifted  the  nobleft  energy, 
and  higheft  perfeftioh  of  celeftial  fpirits  9%  which* 

«  Apotog.  Socntdt.  *  Timatus,  P.480.&481. 

*  Ibid.  *  Repuhl.  Lvi.  Fhxdro*  Philebus,  &c. 

being 
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chap,  being  emanations  of  the  Deity,  can  never  red 
3?^LI  fatisfied  with  objefits  and  occupations  unworthy 
their  divine  original.  But,  in  their  adual  ftate, 
men  can  perceive,  with  their  corporeal  fenfes,  only 
the  fleeting  images  and  imperfed  reprefentations 
of  thefe  immutable  effences  of  things  in  the  fluc- 
tuating objects  of  the  material  world,  which  are  fo 
little  fteady  and  permanent,  that  they  often  change 
their  nature  and  properties  even  while  we  view 
and  examine  them97.  Befides  this,  our  fenfes 
themfelves  are  liable  to  innumerable  diforders; 
and  unlefs  we  are  conftantly  on  the  watch,  never 
fail  to  deceive  us98.  Hence  the  continual  errors 
in  our  judgments  of  men  and  things ;  hence  the 
improper  ends  we  purfuej  hence  the  very  inade- 
quate means  by  which  we  feek  to  attain  them; 
hence,  in  one  word,  all  the  errors  and  mifery  of 
life.  Yet,  even  in  this  degraded  ftate  to  which 
men  were  condemned  for  paft  offences,  their  hap- 
ptnefs  ceafes  not  to  be  an  objeft  of  care  to  the 
Deity.  As  none  can  rife  fo  high,  none  can  fink 
fo  low,  as  to  efcape  the  eye  and  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty99. The  divine  Providence  obferves  and 
regulates  the  meaneft,  as  well  as  the  greateft,  of 
its  produ&ions.  But  the  good  of  the  part  being 
fubordinate  to  that  of  the  whole,  it  is  neceffary 
that  each  individual  ihould  be  rewarded  or  punifhed, 
in  proportion  as  he  fulfils  the  taik  afligned  him. 
It  is  by  the  performance  of  his  duty  alone,  that 
man  can  regain  the  favour  of  his  Maker  10°.  j  for 

»  Fhaedo,  Timseus,  &c.  *  Phsedo,  p.31.  &  Repub.  Lv. 

»  De  Legibus.  ,0°  Eutyphron. 

it 
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it  i^ridiculouft.to  think  that  this  ineftimaUe  be&e-  CHAI} 
fit  can  be  purchafed  by  rich  prefects  and  ejfpenfive  ^^ 
fccrificts.  Religion  cannot  be  a  traffic  of  intereft  m. 
l^^t  can  we  offer  to  the  gods,  which  they  have 
not  firft  beftowed  on  us  I  ^WilL  they  thank  us  for 
coloring  their  own  gifts  ?  It  is  ahfurd  to  think  it. 
To  pleafe  the  Divinity >  we  muft  obey  his  will  con* 
ceming  us :  nor  can  we  comply  with  the  purpofe  of 
our  creation,  and  fulfil  our  deftiny,  without  afpiring 
^t  thofe  noble  powers  with  which  we  were  origj* 
naliy  endowed 102  %  and  which,  even  in  our  prefiNf 
degenerate  ftate,  it  is  ftjll  poffible,  by  proper  dili- 
ge££e,  to  recover  *?, 

Our  fenfes  gijre  us  information  of  external  db-  ***  ac* 
J&&s,  which  are  ftored  uj^in  the  memory,  and  var  %t*  origin 
rioufly  combined  by  the  imagination  x°4.  *  But  it  is  of  human 
remarkable  that  thefe  ideas,  thus  acquired  and  re*  iJZ* 
tailed,  have  the  power  of  fuggef&ig  others  £*r 
more   accurate  and  perfe£t  than  themfelves,  and 
which,  though  excited  by  material  obje&s,  cannot 
be  derived  from  them,  unlefs  (which  is  irapoffible) 
the  effe£t  were  more  beautiful  £dd  perfed  than  the 
caufe*.  That  we  poffeffed,  in  a  pre-exiftent  ftate, 
thofe  ideas  which  modern  philofophers  refer  by  ap 
eafy  folution  to  the  powers  of  generalization  and 
SLbftrafdon 10S,    Plato    thought   evident    from  the 

facility 

101  Rewjb*  l.ii.  p*  100.  &  feajfc 

"°2  MJB0&  p-5iQ.    Timaeus,  p.  500. 

'«*  Repub.  !.▼. 

,0*  Theatet.  p. 85*  &  feqg.  &  Philcm.  284,  &  fcqq.  ?J 
..    "*  The  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  this  phile&phy.    Sim* 
g&cius,  fpeaking  of  the  origin  of  intelligible  forms,  or  ideas,  in 

VOlalU,  il  tht 
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CHAP,  facility  with  which  we  recalled  them IO*.  Oi^hk 
he  gave  an  example  in  Meno's  flave,  who,  when 
properly  queftioned  by  Socrates,  eafily  recolle&ed 
and  explained  many  properties  of  numbers  and 
figures,  although  he  had  never  learned  the  fciences 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry107.  According  So 
Plato,  therefore,  all  fciences  confifted  in  remi- 
nifcence ;  in  recalling  the  nature,  proportion^  and 
relations  of  thofe  uniform  and  unchangeaffe  ef- 
fences,  about  which  the  human  mind  had  originally 
'  been  converlant,  3nd  after  thef  model  of  which 
all  created  things  were  made108.  Thefe  intel- 
lectual forms,  comprehending  the  true  effences  of 
things,  were  the  only  proper  obje&s  of  foKd  and 
-  permanent  fcienee  IO° ;   their  fluctuating  reprefei* 

tatives 


the  human  mind,  fays,  a/ask  a$EAorre$  avrx  a  tons  n^m^ocn;  m^iass 
xxret  cairn*  wnmroms» :  u  We  ourfelves,  abftra&ing  them  in  our 
thoughts,  have,  by  this  abftraction,  given  them  an  exiftence  in  them- 
felves."     Simp,  in  Praed.  p.  17-  f 

106  Menon.  p.  344* 

108  Reputx.  l.vi. 

109  ET*r*»f**J*  fcienee*  in  oppofition  to  &>f a,  opinion,  itte  ma- 
terial world  he  called  to  &>£arov,  that  of  which  the  knowledge  ad- 
mitted of  probability  only.  Repub.  tv.  The  ideas  of  Plato, 
which,  according  to  that  philofopher,  formed  ^he  fole  objects  of  real 
and  certain  knowledge,  were  powerfully  combate#by  his*  fcholar  and 
rival  Ariftotle.  Yet  the  latter,  who  was  fo  Jharp-fighted  to  the  fault* 
of  Plato,  never  accufes  him  of  maintaining  the  feparate  and  inde- 
pendent exiftence  of  intellectual  forms.  The  obfeure  pafiage  in 
Ariftorle's  Metaphyiics,  p.aoi.  which  has  been  conftnfcg,  mto  &ch 
an  acculation,  means  nothing  more*  than  that  Socrateft^frgafded  the 
roo  kccP  fan,  general  ideas,  as)  differing  in  no  refpecl  from  our  no- 
tions of  the  genera  and  fpecies  of  things ;  whereas  Plato  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  them,  aflerting  tbefe  ideas  to  have  exiiled  in  the 

inn  m^ 
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tatives  in  the  material  world,  the  aftions  and  vlr-  qhap, 
tues  of  men,  the  order  and  beauty  vifible  in  the    xx™\ 
univerfe,  were  only  fo  far  real  and  fubftantial  as 
they  correfponded  to  their  divine  archetypes  "°  j  but 
as  this  correfpondence  never  became  complete,  the 
examination  of  the  perifhing  obje&s  of  fenfe  could 
only  afford   us   unfteady   and   uncertain  notions, 
fleeting    and  fugitive  like  themfelves 11X.      From  Of  the 
thefe  obfervations,  Plato  thought  it  evident,   that  Power8#of 

.  •  .         perception 

the  duty  and  happinefs  of  men  confided  in  with-  and  intei-. 

drawing  themfelves  from  the  material,    and  ap-  ***• 

■    , vis    . 

-  ■  II  ■!  I  ■■«>■■      1     ■  *  P       .«|iilinw    wjiti  |i  1     tmmmimm^l. 

divine  intellect  before  the  creation,  &c.  as  explained  in  the  text. 
Ariftotle  <£fcufles  the  doctrine  of  ideas    more .  perfpicuoufly  in  his  ,  * 

Ethics  to  Niconuchus,  l.i.  c.vi.     He  regards  them  as  mere  fictions  w 

of  the  fancy,  and  the  knowledge  founded  on  them  as  altogether  vi- 
fionary,  «  The  idea  of  good,"  he  obferved,  *'  might  be  applied  to 
fubfianceSf.  as  the  Deity,  the  mind  .of  man  ;  to  qualities,  as  the  vir- 
tues ;  to  quantity,  as  mediocrity ;  j»  time,  as  the  juncture  or  nick 
of  time ;  inxfhort,  through  all  the  categories.  There;  is  not,  therer 
fore,  any  one  general  idea  <*f  g°°d  common  to  all  thefe.  Were 
there  one  idea,  the  fame  in  all,  there  could  be  but  one  firience  refpect- 
ing  it.  But  there  are  many,  phyfic,  gymnaftic,  the  mmtary  art,  &c« 
which  all  have  fpme  good  in  view.  Things  are  good  in  themfelves, 
or  good  as  means  to  an  end.  But  even  thofe  things  which  are  ulti- 
mately good,  as  wifdom,  honour,  pleafure,  are  not  comprehended 
under  any  one  definition  of  good,  though  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame 
epithet  from  fome  analogy  or  refemblance,  as  the  underfUnding  is  call- 
ed* tjke  eye  of  the  mind.  If  there  is  any  fuch  general  idea*  it  is  furely 
incapable  of  being  applied  to  any  practical  ufe ;  not,  for  inftance  to  ferve 
as  a  modelf  otljterwife  the  arts  and  fciences,  all  of  which  have  fome  good 
in  view,  would  continually  have  this  model  before  them.    Yet  they  all  - , 

neglect  it,  and  juftly ;  for  what  benefit  could  they  derive  from  this  ab-   • 
ftract  idea  ?  A  phyfician,  for  inftance,  contemplates  not  health  in  that  ge- 
neral manner,  but  the  health  of  man,  or  rather  of  a  particular  man, 
who  happens  to  be  his  patient ;  for  with  individuals  only  his  art  is 
fontened." 

110  Parmen.  p.  140./  ,u  Repub.  l.vii« 
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CHAR  proachmg  the  intelle&ual  world "%  to  which  their 
otai  natures  were  more  congenial.  To  promote 
this  purpofe  was  the  great  aim  of  his  philofophy. 
If  we  were  deceived  by  the  fenfes,  he  obferved, 
that  we  were  ftill  more  fatally  endangered  by  the 
paffions,  thofe  flimfy  fails  of  the  mind,  which  are 
expanded  and  agitated  by  every  varying  guft  of 
imagined  good  or  evil"3.  The  pains  and  plea- 
fures  of  the  body  were  all  of  a  mixed  kind,  and 
nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  God  who  ar- 
ranged the  world,  defirous  to  unite  and  incor- 
porate thefe  feemingly  oppofite  natures,  had  at 
kid  joined  their  fummits;  for  pleafure  was  no- 
thing elfe  but  a  perceptible  ceffation  of  pain ;  and  the 
Hvelieft  of  our  bodily  enjoyments  were  preceded 
by  uneafinefs,  and  followed  by  langour"4.  To 
Hluflrate  the  neceffity  6f  governing  with  a  ftrong 
hand  the  appetites  and  paffions,  Plato  compared 
the  foul  to  a  little  republic,  compofed  of  different 
faculties  or  orders  "$.  The  judging  or  reafoning 
faculty,  juftly  entitled  to  the  fiipretnacy,  was  featttd, 
as  in  a  firm  citadel,  in  the  head ;  die  fenfes  were 
its  guards  and  fervants ;  the  various  defires  and  af- 
fections were  bound  to  pay  it  obedience. 
Of  the  Of  thefe  defires,  which  Were  all  of  them  Ac 

f*®00*4     natural  fubjefts  of  the  ruling  faculty,  Plato  diftin- 
guiihed  two  orders,  ever  ready  to  rebel  againft  their 

*"  Repub.  p.134.  &  Ph*d.  p.i6r 

1,3  Fhaedrus. 

"•  Phaed.  Philem.  &  Repub*  Mi.  p.  a6*>  &  feqq. 

|,J  Repub.  Liv.  % 
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Iflfcit  The  firft  confided  of  thofe  paffions  which  chap. 
ar£fbundg)&  in  pride  and  refentment,  or  in  what  ^~~_a 
the  fchodjtim  called  the  irafcible  part  of  tfc*  foul u6  $ 
and  were  teated  in  the  bread.  T&e  fecond^con- 
fiiied  of  thofe  paffions  which  are  founded  in  the 
love  of  pleafure,  or  in  what  the  fchoolmen  called  the 
eoncupifdble 117  part  of  the  foul,  and  were  %^ted 
in  the'belly,  and  inferior  parts  bf  the  body.  Thefe 
different  orders,  though  commonly  at  variance 
with  each  other,  were  alike  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic intereft,  and  unlefs  reftrained  by  the  wifdom  and 
authority,  of  their  fovereign,  mud  inevitably  plunge 
the  little  republic  of  man  into  the  utmoft  diforder 
and  mifery  "8. 

Yet,  according^)  Plato,  both  thefe  fets  of  paf-  Of  the  w- 
fions  were,  in  the  prefent  ftate, of  things,  neceffary  ^^J^ 
parts  of  our  constitutions ;  and,  when  properly  re-  thegreateft 
guiated,  became  very  ufeful  fubje&s.     The  iraf-  v5rtuc* 
cible  afferted  our  rqnk  and  dignity,  defended  us 
againft  injuries,  and  when  duly  informed  and  tem- 
pered by  reafon,  taught  us  with  becoming  forti- 
tude to  defpife  dangers  and  death  in  purfuit  of 
what  is  honourable  and  virtuous.     The  eoncupif- 
dble provided  for  the  fupport  and  neceffities  of  the 
.^Jbody ;  and,  when  reduced  to  fuch  fubraiffion  as  to 
rejed  every  gratification  not  approved  by  reafon, 
gave  rife  to  the  virtue   of  temperance*     Juflice  " 

116  The  To  ihfiauhi  of^Batcf. 

1,7  The  To  rtnOvprmxov  of  Plato.    Both  are  included  under  what 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  call  the  vpuenxor,  the  feat  of  the  defires  and 
,  pailions.    * 

took 
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CHAP,  took  place,  according  to  Plato,  when  reaftn  A 
XXXH-    re&ed  and  paffion  obeyed,  and  when  each  paffion 
performed  its  proper  office,  and  acknowledged  doe 
refpeft  towards  its  fuperior.     In  the  ftrength,  acute- 
nefs,  and  perfedion  of  the  ruling  faculty,  ran, 
fifted  the  virtue  of  prudence,  the  great  fource  and 
principle  of  all  other  virtues,  without  which  tem- 
perance, fortitude,   and  even  juftice  itfelfj   were 
nothing  but  empty  fhadows,  that  deluded  the  ig- 
norant vulgar.     I{i  die  exercife  of  pfudence  or 
wifdom,  man  refembled  his  Maker,  and  content 
plated  thofe  intelle&ual  forms,  which  taught  him  to 
difcern  with  certainty  the  ends  proper  to  be  pur- 
fued,  and  the    means  neceflary  to    attain   them. 
The  wife  man  compares  the  mind  with  the  body, 
eternity  with  time,  virtue  with  pleafure.     He  thus 
learns  to  d$fpife  the  inferior  parts  of  his  nature,  to 
defy  its  pains,  to  difdain  its  pleafures.     Without 
attaining  this  true  elevation  of  mind,  he  never  can 
be  virtuous  or  happy,  fince  whoever  depends  on 
the  body,  muft  confider  death  as  an  evil,  the  fear 
$f  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  fome  greater 
terror  j  fo  that  in  him,  who  is  not  truly  wife,  for- 
titude itfelf  muft  be  the  child  of  timidity  "9.     la 
the  fame  manner,   his  pretended  moderation  and 
temperance  wiB  fpritig  from  the  impure  fource  of 
the  oppofite  vices:    he  will    deny  himfelf  fome 
pleafures  to  attain  others  which  he  regards  as  more 
valuable,  and  will  fubmit  to  duall  pains '  to  avoid 
the  greater ,zo.     He  thus  continues  through  life* 

"*  Repub.  Lyi.  lao  fhaedo,  p.*6,  &  feqq. 
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.^changing  one  trifle  for  another  j  a  traffic  which  CHAP* 
never  i&n  enl&h  him,  while  he  reje&s  wifdom,  the  ^^  _, 
only  preciotfe  merchandife. 

But  the   temple  of  wifdom   is,-  according  to  Caufesof 
.Plato,  fituate  on  a  rock,  which  few  men  have  the  ^  &**• 
jftrength  to  afcend  iai.     This  (Hfference  of  ability  moraicha; 
proceeds  frofti  various  caufes  :    /I.     At  their  crea-*a<aer- 
tion,  all  minds  were  not  alike  excellent  and  per- 
fect I2\     2.  They  were  not  alike  criminal  during 
their  pre-exiftent  ftate1*3.     3.  The  grofs  bodies, 
which   they,  now  inhabit,  are  varioufly  moulded, 
fome  being  too  ftrong,  others  too  weak,  and  very 
few  in  juft  harmony  with  the  divine  principle  by 
which  they  are  animated 1Z4.     4.  Early  inftitution 
and   example   occafion    great  differences    among 
them*     Such,  indeed,  is  the  power  of  educatidn 
and  habit,  that  the  errors  and  crimes  of.  men  are 
lefs  chargeable  on  thofe  who  commit  them,  than 
en   their  parents,  guardians,  and  inftcu&ors  "5 ; 
and  it  fe$ms  hardly  poflible  for  thofe  who  have  thff 
misfortune   to   be  born   in   a  licentious  age  iand 
country  to  attain  wifdom  and  virtue.     Even  when    ■ 
the  mod  favourable  circumftances  concur,  the  mind 
muft   ftill,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  degene- 
rate,   while  united   with   matter126.     The    body, 
therefore,  muft  be  continually  exercifed  and  fub- 
dued  by  the  gymnaftic,  the  foul  muft  be  purified 
and  ennobled  by  philofophy.     Without  fuch  .at- 
tention, men  can  neither  reactf  the  perfe&ion  of 

» 

121  Repub.  l.yi.  p.  74.  ,M  Phaedrur. 

*«  Ibid.  tH  Tiscwus.  *a» .  Ibid. 

**  Ibid*$M84'  &  Repub.  paflira. 
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c  har  their  nature,  or,  whfen  they  have  reached  it,  mdb* 
xxxn"    tain  that  elevated  poft,  from  which  ifcey  loa|&  down 
with  compaffion  on  the  errors  and  raifery  of  jtheir 
fellow-creatures*127.  Z.* 

Plato's  In  d*  defcription  of  his  imaginary  fage,  Plato 

%%         employs  the  colours  which  were  afterwards  bor- 
-  rowed  by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  *  But  neither 
of  thefe  fefts,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  were  fo 
well  entitled  as  thje  Platonifts,  to  boaft  their  philo- 
fophical  happine&,  and  to  aflert  their  fuperiority 
Imroom-    to  die  viciffitudes  of  time  and  fortune.    Plato  was 
Iky  of  the  the  firfr  philofopher  who  Supported  the  do&rine  of 
a  future  ikptte,   by  arguments   fufficient   to  con- 
vince intelligent   and  thinking   men.    From   the 
properties   of  mind,  he   inferred   the  fitnplicity 
and  indeftru&bility  of  the  fubftance  in  which  they 
refide1*5.    He  defcribed  the  mental  powers  with 
an  eloquence  that  Cicero"9  and  Buffon  13°  defpair 
of  being  ablerto  imitate.    And  fince  he  regarded 
«the  foul  as  the  principle  of  life  and  motion,  he 
thought  it  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  the  difeafes  md 
death  of  the  body  fhould  take  from  this  principle 
fuch  qualities  as  it  effenrially  poffeffed  in   kfelf, 
and  accidentally  communicated  to  matter131.    It 
State  of     w^  his  firm  perfuafion,  that  according  to  the  em- 
rctribu-      ployment  of  its  ratioifttl  and  moral  powers,  the  foul, 

after  its  Reparation  from  the  body,  would  be  raifed 

/ 

i  — 

"7  Timsetu?,  f  .484,  &  Repub.  paflim. 

iaB  Phaedo,  p.  25,  &  feqq. 

,a»  See  Cicer.  de  Offic.  Li.  5c  paffim. 

w  puffoi^  fur  lHaonae.  -    ,81  Ph«*>. 
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to  a  higher,  or  deprefied  to   a  lower  Hate   of  cflA p# 
exiftence13*.  Ixx*g-, 

This  belief,  which  raifed  his  hopes  to  a  happier  and  Hi*  re* 
more  permanent  ftate,  gave  him  not,  however,  thltt  xP^. 
contempt,  affe&ed  by  a  very  different  clafs  of  philo. 
fophera,  for  the  perifhing  affairs I33  of  the  prefent   v 
iparld.  Like  fome  others  of  the  fcholars  of  Socrates, 
he  traced  the  plan  of  aperfeft  commonwealth ;  though 
his  work,  known  by  that  title,  as  has  been  juftly  ob- 
served by  a  writer  of  congenial  character  I34,  is  rather 
a  treatife  of  education  than  a  fyftem  of  policy*    The 
real  republic  of  Plato  is  contained  in  his  books  of 
laws,  in  which  he  explains,  with  no  lefs  acutenefs 
than  elegance,  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  civil 
ibciety,  and  traces  the  plan  of  a  republic  nearly 
refembling  the  Spartan  model. 

His  practical  morality,  which  he  borrowed  from  Genius 
Socrates,  is    profufely  fcattered  through  his  dia*  J^^^Jf 
logues ;  and,  in  his  own  times,  Plato  was  not  con-  Plato. 
fidered  as  that  vifionary  fpeculatift  which  he  has 
appeareti  to  latter  ages*    His  fcholars,  Ariftony- 
mus,  Phormio,  and  Eudoxus,    were  fucceffively 
fent  by  him  to  regulate  the  republics  of  the  Ar- 
cadians,  Elians,  and  Cnidians135,   at  the  earned 
requeft  of  thofe  communities.     From  Xenocrates 
another  of  his  difciples,  Alexander  defired  rules 
jbf  good  government  **\    The  fame  of  Ariftotle 

"*  Ptedrus,  &  Phasdo,  paffim. 
133  Ths  Epicureans. 
«  Non  ret  human*,  perituraque  regna  "  OsoEQ. 

Of  this  more  below. 

'*+  RoufTttu  in  his  Emile. 

m  Plutarch,  adverf.  Colot.  Epicur.  £•  Idem,  ibid* 

Vol..  w^  V  w  #k 
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CHAP,  fills  the  world ;  and  it  will  afterwards  appear  haw 
XXA11-  much  he  was  indebted  to  a  writer,  whofe  opinions 
he  is  fuppofed  to  have  combated  with  feeming  re- 
lu&ance,  and  real  fatisfa&ion.  Plato  united  warmth 
of  fancy  with  acutenefs  of  underftanding,  and  is 
equally  eminent  for  the  power  of  combining  images, 
and  that  of  diftinguifhing  ideas.  Yet,  when  compared 
with  his  mailer  Socrates,  his  genius  will  appear  more 
fubtile  than  fagacious.  He  wanted  that  patient 
fpirit  of  obfervation  which  diftinguiflied  theilluf- 
trious  fage,  who,  in  all  his  reafonings,  kept  fads  ever 
in  bis  view,  and  at  every  ftep  he  made,  looked  back, 
with  wary  drcumfpeftion,  on  experience.  Accom- 
panied by  this  faithful  guide,  Socrates  trod  fecurely 
the  path  of  truth  and  nature ;  but  his  adventurous 
difciple,  twfting  to  the  wings  of  fancy,  often  ex- 
patiates in  imaginary  worlds  of  his  own  creation* 


THE   END  OF   THE   THIRD  VOLUME. 
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